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Re some years after the passing of 
the Education Act of 1944, second- 
ary education for all was far from being 
a reality, or even conceivable as such. 
With the first practical step, the raising 
of the compulsory school-leaving age 
from fourteen to fifteen, in 1947, little 
More was achieved than the retention of 
children for a further year in the ele- 
mentary schools as they then existed. 
Now, eight years later, a considerable 
and increasing proportion of the teaching 
Profession consists of men and women 
who have never been elementary school- 
teachers, with all that implies in terms 
of inferior salaries and clearly defined 
Social status. Moreover, with the primary 
School building program now almost 


* Dr. Baron lectures on contemporary British 
educational institutions at the University of 
ondon. He visited the United States in 1954 
as a Fulbright/Smith-Mundt Research Fellow, 
and was affiliated during that year with the 
Jureau of Educational Research of the Univer- 
Sity of Minnesota. 


completed, many new secondary schools, 
splendidly equipped and housed, give 
visible proof that the material setting, at 
least, of secondary education for all chil- 
dren will ultimately be achieved. The re- 
sult is that fundamental difficulties have 
to be faced, and the social philosophy 
which gave rise to the conception of uni- 
versal secondary education, the institu- 
tional patterns which have evolved from 
it, and even day-to-day practice in the 
schools are subjected to stresses only now 
becoming easily identifiable. 

It was not until the beginning of the 
present century that systematic aid was 
given to existing secondary schools and 
to others founded by local education au- 
thorities in partnership with the Board of 
Education. While responsibility rested 
with the former, the latter, through its 

ower to make its grants depend upon 
closely defined regulations, was able to 
exercise decisive influence on the pattern 
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which both old and new schools should 
follow. On the whole its influence was a 
liberalizing one, since it insisted upon 
adequate attention being given toa wide 
range of subjects (including English, his- 
tory, geography, and modern languages) 
which had been considered of minor im- 
portance in schools with a classical tra- 
dition, and, in schools of lower status, 
had suffered from the competition of 
scientific and technical subjects. As a re- 
sult there gradually emerged a new type 
of grammar school, wider in range and 
more imaginative in atmosphere than 
that of the nineteenth century and yet 
closely linked with the cultural and so- 
cial traditions of the great Public Schools 
and of the older Universities. Further- 
more, because of the aid such schools 
were now allocated from public funds, 
both national and local, they were able 
to receive a proportion of scholarship 
pupils and thus give some working and 
lower-middle class children access to 
administrative and professional appoint- 
ments, and, to an increasing extent as 
the scholarship system was extended, to 
the universities themselves. At this early 
stage, however, it was not envisaged that 
secondary education should ultimately 
become universal. On the contrary, it 
was simply intended to extend and ex- 
pand what had existed before and to 
make it possible for any gifted child, no 
Matter what his parents’ resources might 
be, to benefit from advanced educa- 
tion. Progress was such, however, that, 
whereas in 1895 only 30,000 boys and 
girls were receiving adequate secondary 
education, by 1934 the total had reached 
450,000.* 

While this expansion was going for- 
ward a new and enlarged view of sec- 
ondary education, or rather of its place 


1 G. A. N. Lowndes, The Silent Social Revo- 
lution (Oxford University Press, 1937), p. 100. 


in the modern world, was being devel- 
oped by socialist thought in the Labour 
movement. It argued that all children 
should enjoy its benefits and not simply 
those whose parents could afford to pay 
fees or who could secure the relatively 
few free places available. What now ap- 
pears extraordinary is that the advocates 
of this new doctrine did not consider 
at all closely what changes in the pur- 
pose and content of secondary education 
would have to be worked out. Thus, 
R. H. Tawney, in a vigorously written 
pamphlet published more than thirty 
years ago, provided an authoritative state- 
ment of the emerging trend and showed 
clearly that he looked to secondary edu- 
cation to remain basically undifferenti- 
ated, a “common nucleus” being provided 
by English, a foreign language, geogra- 
phy, history, mathematics, science, and 
drawing. Indeed he hoped that, although 
schools would differ in “the degree of 
emphasis laid on the linguistic, as com- 
pared with the mathematical side" and 
there would be some in which an indus- 
trial or a rural bias was developed, they 
would not differ widely "in the length 
of the school life of the pupils, and there- 
fore in the nature of the course which 
can be offered to them."? In short, so- 
cialist thought, insofar as it applied it- 
self to the educational aspects of the 
question, was prepared to accept the 
academic and cultural values of the 
liberal society which it sought to super- 
sede. It viewed with suspicion, also, any 
form of vocational training in the schools 
which might condition a boy or a girl 
to accept a life spent as a wage earner 
and which was carried out at the expense 
of the general education that would en- 
able him or her to compete on equal 


2R. H: Tawney, Secondary Education for 
All, A Policy for Labour (Allen & Unwin, 
1922), P: 30. 
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terms with the more socially favored. 
Yet the acceptance by the reformers 
of secondary education as it was then 
understood was not without justifica- 
tion. By and large the established second- 
ary Schools, including the great boarding 
Public Schools, had not revealed any 
difficulty in assimilating all types and 
degrees of talent within the increasing 
range of their school subjects, supported 
by the wide variety of games, hobbies, 
m NE out-of-school activities which 
exi eveloped with increasing vigor 
E er the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
E seemingly dull and incompe- 
Font y or girl could find a welcome in 
ba t any school, provided that his or 
2 mecnm were financially and socially 
Pis - Indeed, marked intellectual 
tib va over-studiousness were qual- 
et ne E ^ with some unease by teach- 
ins s ellow pupils alike, and aver- 
ier and performance, linked with 
racter” and "team-spirit," were the 

qualities most esteemed. 
Tis was so, why, it could be argued, 
wie ap nM education to those 
Seehu D win scholarships at eleven or 
Fh 5 ould not the less able sons and 
ben es rs of the poor, as well as the 
ipd : sons and daughters of the well- 
mici pate benefit from a school edu- 
ack ee a broadened tradition 
ig arship and liberal culture sup- 
ranted by well-organized games md 
ee e activities? But, as Tawney 
done admitted, the practical applica- 
than such principles could not be other 
ihe qu. nor was socialist opinion 
es s factor in national policy. 
iw e therefore, in 1926, the Consulta- 
iiem uarie of the Board of Educa- 
Ssued its famous report on “The 
ooo of the Adolescent,” it stressed, 
Males extension of the existing type of 
ary education (indeed, its terms 


of reference carefully precluded it from 
doing this, save incidentally) but the 
further development of Junior Techni- 
cal Schools, of Central Schools, and of 
Senior Classes in Elementary Schools? 
which were to provide post-primary ed- 
ucation of a practical and semi-vocational 
character. In justification, it argued that 
“a humane or liberal education is not 
one given through books alone, but one 
which brings children into contact with 
the larger interests of mankind," and 
painstakingly developed the theme that 
"among the pupils of the new post-pri- 
mary schools the desire and the ability 
to do and to make, to learn from concrete 
things and situations, will be more widely 
diffused than the desire and the ability 
to acquire book-knowledge and to mas- 
ter generalisations and abstract ideas."* 

From this time, official educational 
thought developed the antithesis, so skil- 
fully suggested, between the academic 
and the practical, coming to full flower 
in the Norwood Report, which, with 
stately verbosity, neatly divided children 
into three categories, recognizing in turn 
the grammar school child “who can grasp 
an argument Or follow a piece of con- 
nected reasoning, who is interested in 
causes, Whether on the level of human 
volition or in the material world, who 
cares to know how things came to be as 
well as how they are, who is sensitive to 
e as expression of thought, to à 


languag f 
sa precise demonstration, to à 


proof a 


technical schools gave a largely vo- 
cational training to students between the ages 
of thirteen and sixteen; central schools drew 
children from surrounding elementary schools 
at the age of eleven and provided a general 
course, with a commercial or industrial bias, to 
the age of fifteen; and “senior classes sought 
to provide a three-year post-primary course 
within the existing elementary schools. 

4 Board of Education, Report of the Consult- 
ative Committee on the Education of the Ado- 


lescent (H.MS.O., 1926), pp. 84, 108. 


3 Junior 
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series of experiments justifying a princi- 
ple"; the technical school boy "whose 
interests and ability lie markedly in the 
field of applied science or applied art" 
and who "often has an uncanny insight 
into the intricacies of mechanism whereas 
the subleties of language construction 
are too delicate for him"; and finally the 
child who "deals more easily with con- 
crete things than with ideas" and whose 
"mind must turn its knowledge or its 
curiosity to immediate test."* 

The theory of “tripartitism” was now 
fully born and was the basis upon which 
free secondary education for all was to 
rest. In practical terms, it meant that the 
grammar school was, as before, to pro- 
vide an education based upon the sys- 
tematic study of academic subjects to the 
high level required for entry to the uni- 
versities. In addition, a new school form, 
the secondary modern school, was to be 
evolved from the upper reaches of the 
now superseded elementary school and 
was to provide a secondary education of 
a “practical” nature from the age of 
eleven to fifteen or later. No close defini- 
tion of practical was attempted, but it 
was understood to mean that the teach- 
ing of English, mathematics, history and 
geography (or social studies), and sci- 
ence would be intimately related to the 
immediate and day-to-day interests of 
the children rather than to subject dis- 
ciplines, and that a wide range of manual 
arts and craft subjects would be devel- 
oped. For the junior technical school, 
the new order meant that, instead of pro- 
viding as hitherto a three-year course 
from thirteen to sixteen, it would ulti- 
mately provide a five-year course begin- 


? Board of Education, Curriculum and Ex- 
aninations in Secondary Schools (H.M.S.O,, 
1943), pp. 2-3. This publication is generally 
known as the "Norwood Report," after Sir 
Cyril Norwood, chairman of the committee 
responsible for its compilation. 


ning at eleven and that, while retaining 
its prevocational bias, it would seek to 
liberalize its approach to technical sub- 
jects and make them vehicles for general 
education. 

An essential feature of the new out- 
look was that it avoided with fastidious 
care any suggestion that one type of ed- 
ucation might enjoy more social esteem 
or require gifts of a higher order than 
another, and thus the way was paved for 
the doctrines of "parity of esteem" and 
"equality of status" characteristic of the 
immediate postwar period. Indeed, un- 
der the Labour Government elected in 
1945, practical steps were taken to make 
"equality of status" a reality. The Sen- 
ior Elementary Shools and the Central 
Schools (now secondary modern schools) 
and the Junior Technical Schools (now 
secondary technical schools) came under 
the same grant regulations as the long- 
established grammar schools; and in their 
relationship with the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and with their local education au- 
thorities they were placed on the same 
official footing. Most important of all, 
the differentials in the salary scales of 
teachers in grammar schools and other 
types of schools were abolished and a 
nation-wide and uniform scale was in- 
troduced according to which remunera- 
tion depended upon qualifications and 
length of experience and not upon the 
type of school or the nature of the teach- 
ing work involved.* In addition, and this 
has proved of increasing importance, 
while children could not leave school 
before the age of fifteen, free secondary 


5^ [n 1954, however, a significant modification 
was made by which teachers of senior pupils 
preparing for the advanced level of the Gen- 
eral Certificate of Education now receive sub- 
stantial additional payments. Since such work 
is almost wholly done in secondary grammar 
schools, differentiation of remuneration accord- 
ing to school type has been reintroduced. 
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education could be provided up to the 
age of eighteen in any type of school if 
there was a demand for longer courses. 
, Nevertheless, it was impossible to con- 
vince parents, children, teachers, or em- 
ployers that all children were receiving 
à secondary education of equal value and 
significance. The renaming of elemen- 
tary schools as "secondary" could not 
Change the hard facts that they were 
housed in the same, and only too often, 
meager and dreary buildings ‘as their pre- 
decessors; nor that the teachers, though 
at last better paid, were, unlike those in 
the grammar schools, mainly non-gradu- 
ates without the background of univer- 
sity education; nor that the curriculum, 
amenities, and atmosphere were at first 
inevitably the same. Moreover, the in- 
tentions which inspired che new policy 
Were not warmly greeted on all sides. 
Teachers in grammar schools could 
hardly fail to feel keenly the loss of their 
distinctive financial status, while those 
Sections of opinion out of sympathy with 
the "egalitarianism" of postwar Britain 
could nor rejoice in what appeared to 
them to be the use of the educational 
System to “level down” and destroy the 
Social and cultural groupings characteris- 
tic of English life. | 
It must be realized, too, that the small 
out influential group of schools known, 
Paradoxically, as “Public Schools,” de- 
Spite their exclusiveness, together with a 
Wide range of independent and semi- 
Independent schools, remained unaf- 
fected by the new fashions in educational 
thought; Unswaved by the theory of 
the three types of ability, they continued 
lid recruit their pupils from preparatory 
Schools in which languages, classical and 
modern, mathematics, history, and geog- 
raphy were taught from the age of nine, 
and, within their own walls, to cater no 
More than before to the practical or the 


N 


15 
technical? Thus the grammar schools, 
controlled or aided by local authorities, 
were fortified by the example of the 
best-known and most self-confident in- 
stitutions of education in England. 
Other factors, too, ensured the contin- 
ued primacy of the grammar schools in 
the public mind. They were the schools 
which could provide advanced courses 
for pupils up to the age of eighteen or 
nineteen and which, alone, prepared for 
the examinations for the General Certifi- 
cate of Education, the gateway not only 
to the Universities but also to a wide 
range of technical and commercial oc- 
cupations. Nor was the selective process 
different in nature from what it had 
been when the grammar schools had fur- 
nished the only type of education styled 
as "secondary." Indeed, entry continued 
to be competitive, the available grammar 
school places at the disposal of a local 
education authority being based on the 
results of intelligence tests, coupled with 
tests in English and arithmetic, worked 
by all children in the last year (when 
normally between the ages of ten and 
eleven) of their primary school career. 
The position was (and still is) that, 
although the tripartite system postulates 
three types of capacity—academic, tech- 
nical, and practical—no tests have been 
devised or widely used to measure the 
latter two kinds of aptitude. Therefore, 
selection for secondary education means 
that those who perform best in their ex- 
amination at the end of their primary 
er enter the grammar schools 


school care 
the secondary modern 


and the rest, 


7 Generalizations about the major Public 
Schools are always dangerous because of their 
highly individual character, and some, such as 
Oundle and Christ's Hospital, have long made 
extensive. provision. for practical crafts. The 
latter are generally regarded as supplements to 
the main arts and science subjects rather than 
as alternative forms of education. 
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schools. In some cases, the near-failures 
in grammar school enter the secondary 
technical schools either immediately after 
leaving their primary schools or as a re- 
sult of a second examination, taken after 
about two years in their secondary mod- 
ern schools. As in many areas second- 
ary technical schools do not exist, and as 
in any case they can accommodate only 
7 per cent of all children of secondary 
School age, their over-all chances of 
doing this are slight.* 

Thus, what was suavely described in 
official statements as "allocation to the 
form of secondary education best fitted 
to a child's ability and aptitude" is, in 
reality, a fiercely competitive struggle 
to obtain a grammar school place. Before 
the war, failure to pass as a “free place” 
pupil still left the child with good pros- 
pects of being in schools which, because 
of the grants they received from central 
or local sources, charged moderate fees. 
Following the Act of 1944, however, all 
places in the vast majority of schools 
aided by public monies were made free 
and open to competition. Consequently 
every boy and girl, save those whose 
parents can afford the heavy fees of 
some form of independent school, stands 
or falls by his or her own efforts. In a 
system based upon the age, ability, and 
aptitude of the individual child there is 
little room for the enthusiasm of parents 
and their capacity to pay moderate fees 
to exert their influence. 

Viewed from another angle, a much 
greater measure of social justice has been 
achieved. No child of ability is now pre- 
vented, by reason of his parents’ lack of 


means, from enjoying the benefits of an 
education leading to the Universities, 
especially since maintenance allowances 
are also available in the most necessitous 
cases. Thus, as might be expected, a 
larger proportion than before of chil- 
dren from the lower socioeconomic 
groups have entered the secondary gram- 
mar schools. At the same time, children 
of lower-middle and middle-class fami- 
lies who might, in pre-war days, have 
entered as fee-payers, find their oppor- 
tunities restricted by the unhampered 
competition of their working class con- 
temporaries.° 

To some it has seemed that the solu- 
tion is to avoid distinguishing between 
types of secondary education to the ex- 
tent of making each the province of a 
separate school type and, instead, to set 
up “comprehensive” schools, equipped 
and staffed to cater to all needs. This 
would mean that the primary school 
selection examination could be abolished 
and that children could, during the early 
years of their secondary school life, be 
guided into the kind’ of course best 
suited to them. It is envisaged that dur- 
ing their first two years they would fol- 
low a common curriculum and only 
later specialize in academic, technical, or 
practical studies. 

There are, however, two strong cur- 


“A recent study of an area in the south of 
England has shown that, between 1934 and 1938, 
20 per cent of the boys filling grammar school 
places were the sons of professional and busi- 
ness men, 63 per cent came from lower middle 
class families and only 17 per cent were of 
working class origin. Between 1950 and 1953, 
however, the percentages were 22 per cent, 
35 per cent, and 43 per cent respectively. In a 
north of England heavy industry area the 
Change was less marked, as there the grammar 
schools studied had received a high percentage 
of working class entrants before the war. See 
J. Floud, “Education and Social Class in the 
Welfare State" in Looking Forward in Educa- 
tion, a symposium edited by A. V. Judges 
(Faber & Faber, 1955), P- 45. 
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rents of opinion hostile to this solution, 
the first stemming from professional 
Opinion, the second from lay opinion. 
The first, voiced by Public School and 
grammar school teachers, argues that the 
most able children should continue to be 
educated among their equals in schools 
which have proved themselves, and 
which are firmly linked with long-stand- 
Ing traditions of literary and scientific 
ogra This opinion is supported 
des smaller but equally vigorous- 
"ue group of men and women in the 
e» ed a schools who feel 
rfe * ools, too, gain by their 
d ri expressed through 
Fh "d of interest of their staffs and 
: ose understanding of the indus- 
tries which they serve. » 
— eres current of opinion is 
cree a those concerned with the po- 
E ea implications of compre- 
S ol c ools. In the immediate post- 
Fol thote gvanca s qa des 
Em ant egalitarian sentiments of the 
€, stressed the part such schools might 
mo. ee social class differ- 
soars heir approach won considerable 
sd die the Labour Party, the of- 
dia) policy of which favors the por 
ple of the common school, but it has 
s to arouse vigorous and decisive 
deg approval. The root of the matter 
ins appeay/ to be that those parents 
ih ae in the education of their 
their D ary not so much concerned with 
sheng) A ing assured equality of educa- 
- a eae a as with their having 
tinctive T of entering a school of dis- 
dmn As haracter. In this, they are sup- 
ee lad Conservative opinion, which 
dil ond S to uphold a differentiated so- 
is er and sees the school system as 
bis ns for its preservation. Neverthe- 
= several local authorities have built, 
are planning to build, secondary 


schools specifically designed to receive 
children of all ranges of ability and apti- 
tude.'? 

It would, however. be quite wrong to 
see the issue as a simple struggle between 
the comprehensive and the tripartite 
principles, for the past few years have 
seen the gradual emergence of pressures 
which have profoundly modified earlier 
conceptions. 3 

In the first place, the secondary mod- 
ern school has refused, or found it im- 
possible, to confine itself to any limited 
sphere ot activity. It is true that for two 
or three years after the raising of the 
school-leaving age the accent was upon 
developing a nonacademic and practical 
approach. Teachers were urged, through 
publications issued by the Ministry and 
by the more vocal among their own 
number, to base their work on the in- 
terests of their pupils; to arouse their 
active participation through projects in 
the social studies and through a creative 
and dramatic approach to the teaching 
of English; and, above all, to extend and 
make more flexible and imaginative their 
treatment of arts and crafts. The result 
has been that, in a still rapidly increasing 
number of schools, real progress has been 
made in helping seemingly dull and un- 
responsive children to apply themselves 
with enthusiasm to at least some aspects 
of their school life. Nevertheless, many 
teachers have found it difficult, or even 
impossible, to accept new ideas or new 


10 This is especially notable in London, where 
a city-wide system of comprehensive schools 
has been planned. So far two have been opened 
and only one of them is more than a year old. 
It should be noted that no child can be obliged 
to attend a comprehensive school simply be- 
cause he lives in its catchment area. Owing to 
the large number of well-established grammar 
schools, these new schools are likely to have dif- 
ficulty, at least during their early days, in secur- 
ing their due proportion of academically-minded 


pupils. 
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methods, or, if they have accepted them, 
to work them out in practice. Their ap- 
proach to their specialist subjects and, 
indeed, their whole conception of what 
school and education should be, are 
conditioned by the impressionable years 
which they spent in their own grammar 
schools and in their training colleges, 
where most of the lecturers concerned 
with senior work were former grammar 
school teachers, themselves experiencing 
difficulty in readjusting their approach 
to the content and methodology of their 
subjects. As a result, there has been a lack 
of confidence on the part of many 
teachers in their ability to depart from 
formal methods of class-teaching, and in 
many cases where they have done so, a 
failure to achieve the ends sought. 

It has been found with relief that a 
small but increasing proportion of pupils 
in the secondary modern schools, al- 
though they failed to secure grammar 
school places, can follow a course on 
grammar school lines leading to success 
in the General Certificate of Education 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen." It 
has, in fact, become fairly common dur- 
ing the last three or four years for chil- 
dren of sufficient promise to be encour- 
aged to stay at school for an extra year in 
order to do this. There can be no doubt 
that this movement will continue. It 
serves to satisfy the legitimate aspirations 
of parents whose children have failed to 
secure grammar school places and it has 
now been expressly blessed by the Min- 
istry of Education.'? Nevertheless, this 


11 Official statistics show that in 1954 nearly 
6,000 boys and girls in secondary modern 
Schools had entered for the General Certificate 
of Education. Since the total number of school 
entrants exceeded 200,000, however, it is still 
true that the General Certific i 
monopolized by the grammar schools. 

12 A recent Circular of the Ministry to local 
education authorities (No. 289 of ‘oth July 
1955) states that the Minister "regards it as es: 


development could result in an undue di- 
version of the ambitions and the teaching 
energies of the staff of a secondary mod- 
ern school from the needs of the many to 
those of a few; in the impetus to experi- 
ment being checked; and in the conse- 
quent frustration of that majority of 
pupils not chosen for special treatment. 
The keen desire of a considerable num- 
ber of teachers for some kind of exami- 
nation to give form to their own work 
and an incentive to their pupils, coupled 
with the inappropriateness of the Gen- 
eral Certificate for all save a minority of 
secondary modern school pupils, has led 
to local education authorities and indi- 
vidual schools devising their own less 
exacting leaving tests. The same diffi- 
culties here reappear, in that the range of 
ability in the secondary modern school, 
stretching as it does from near grammar 
school level to near illiteracy and also 
differing widely in character, makes any 
universally applicable test impossible. Per- 
haps more promising is the development 
of advanced courses of varied character, 
which, without being vocational in the 
narrow sense, canalize aesthetic, practi- 
cal, and technical skills toward later oc- 
cupations. Thus some schools bias their 
courses for girls toward catering or nurs- 
ing and those for boys toward appren- 
ticeships in the clectrical, building or 
other industries. In practically all cases 
such courses lead to an examination, but 
it is one related to the needs of the par- 
ticular group concerned and not one 
Which tends to condition the whole work 
of the school. 

It will be seen that the secondary mod- 
ern school, besides seeking to supplement 
the work of the grammar school, is also 
sential that no modern school pupil should be 
deprived of the opportunity of entering for the 
examination for the General Certificate of Ed- 


ucation if his Headmaster thinks that he has 
the necessary ability and perseverance.” 
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turning to subject fields more popularly 
associated with the concept of the sec- 
ondary technical school. This being the 
case, the secondary technical schools are 
having a hard struggle to maintain their 
identity. They, too, under the insistent 
demand for grammar school courses, 
have instituted classes leading to the 
General Certificate of Education. In their 
oe "P. not directly conflict with 
ihe frst E purpose, since it was from 

à ended that they should give 
: broadly based secondary education 
Apon which advanced technological stud- 
e uni be built and since a number of 
d hnical subjects, such as technical 
ee m be taken as part of the ex- 
oon ndeed, the curricula of the 
ondary T pom school and the sec- 
differ hon yo school do not greatly 
deyote í e that in the latter all pupils 
Weale to Son four to ten periods per 
iiion workshop subjects and only a 
di Ority take a modern language. The 
ia eene is one of emphasis and resides 
“inte ne technical schoo] con- 
Tee apg a pore e os 
in locat is ane into apprenticeships 
Siete. MISERIES, whereas the secondary 
Y icm sets as its goal entry Into 
Vides in a ee and also pro- 
tiblinfna: Its ‘Sixth Form,’ for those re- 
inete "s the age of eighteen or 
versity a vanced courses leading to uni- 
distinction equivalent studies. Even this 
Shen i, is becoming blurred at a time 
secure he, firms are only too anxious to 
ter what ys ad girls of promise, no mat- 
taken aaa form their schooling has 
Nical "sake hen some secondary tech- 
eme Schools are developing advanced 

Ses. 

leme Shamma school has its own prob- 
Upon the »- While its prestige. based 
Which higher professional occupations 

the best of pupils enter, ensures 


that it secures the “cream” of the primary 
schools, the surprisingly high proportion 
of nearly a quarter of its pupils leave be- 
fore completing the first stage of its 
course, which ends at age sixteen or 
seventeen, and only a fifth complete the 
second stage, ending at eighteen or nine- 
teen. Those who leave are mainly the 
children of semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers and, although more adequate 
maintenance allowances might help, it is 
clear that school fails to hold them, not 
so much because of their desire to earn 
money as soon as possible, although this 
is a very important factor, but because 
their social background makes it more 
difficult for them to develop the interests 
which the grammar school seeks to 
stimulate.'? What then has to be faced 
is that the home and cultural setting in 
which a child lives is at least as impor- 
tant as his age, ability, and aptitude in 
determining the kind of education from 
which he can most easily profit. This 
means that the grammar school can no 
longer assume that there is in the major- 
itv ‘of its pupils an acceptance of, or even 
a desire to acquire, the social and intel- 
lectual attitudes for which it stands, 
The solution to the problem, in the 
view of a small but authoritative section 
of opinion, is to stress still further the 
academic character of the grammar 
school by making sclection more rigor- 
ous and by reserving it for boys and 
girls of the highest ability, who are likely 
to remain at school until eighteen or 
nineteen and then embark on careers re- 
uiring a University or equivalent educa- 
tion. But as has been seen, the grammar 
school of the past never devoted itself ex- 
clusively to nurturing an intellectual 


13 The subject has been exhaustively ex- 
lored in Early Leaving, ^ Report of the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council for Education (H.M.S.O., 


1934)- 
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élite, and this proposed change would 
mean a violent break with its traditions 
and with those of the nation at large. It 
would also result in the secondary mod- 
ern schools being further diverted from 
their special function of meeting the 
needs of the average and below-average 
child. The alternative solution, and the 
one which is being followed by many 
grammar schools, is that of setting up in 
their turn semi-vocational and technical 
courses similar to those already charac- 
teristic of the secondary modern and sec- 
ondary technical schools, while at the 
same time maintaining their main aca- 
demic purpose and direction by paying 
especial attention to boys and girls of 
outstanding promise in literary and pure 
science subjects. 

It might be asked at this point whether 
a solution to some of the overlapping of 
functions between different types of 
schools could not be eliminated by the 
transfer of pupils from one to the other 
as their abilities become clearly marked. 
While this is actually done to some ex- 
tent, it is not proving to be at all popular, 
among either teachers or parents. A sec- 
ondary modern school headmaster or 
headmistress striving to build up a gram- 
mar school stream or an advanced course 
cannot be enthusiastic at the prospect of 
his "best" pupils departing to the neigh- 
boring grammar school. Nor does a par- 
ent, though willing to see his child move 
from a secondary modern school to a 
Secondary technical school or a grammar 
School, welcome the suggestion of a 
move in the other direction. Moreover, a 
child moving from one School to another 
in the middle of his Secondary school 
Career can experience real difficulties in 
adjusting himself to new work and new 
methods, quite apart from those arising 
from the break With old friends and 
familiar surroundings, 


The situation that has developed is, 
therefore, one of extraordinary complex- 
ity. It is becoming increasingly difficult 
to identify "pure" grammar, "pure 
modern, or "pure" technical school 
forms. This does not mean, however, that 
all secondary schools are approximating 
the comprehensive school ideal. On the 
Contrary, the pattern emerging is still 
triform in that it is composed of schools 
predominantly grammar, technical, or 
modern in character, but incorporating 
groups approximating in direction and 
purpose one or both of the other possible 
"streams." The first type of school tends 
to recruit from the "brightest" children 
in the primary school, and, because suc- 
Cess even at that early stage is associated 
with home background, secures most of 
the children of the professional and ex- 
ecutive class. The Second type, more 
limited in significance because of the small 
number of secondary technical schools 
available, recruits from children of a 
somewhat lower stratum as judged by 
their primary School records and their 
parents? occupational status, In the third 
there predominates the vast mass of boys 
and girls of average or below average 
ability and of working class origins.” 

What indeed has happened is that the 
attempt to divide secondary education 


dren from the same family, one may be placed 
ina secondary Brammar school and the other, 


school in any given local education authority 
varies according to the number of places avail- 
able in each type of school. Some local au- 
thorities have grammar school provision for 
only 12 per cent of their child population; 
others for 30 per cent or 35 per cent. Within 
any one authority’s secondary school structure, 
the differences suggested above appear with 
varying degrees of distinctness, 
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vertically has conflicted with the bori- 
zontal social class structure of English 
Society, which has always tended to 
favor a school system taking into ac- 
count social as well as educational con- 
siderations. Furthermore, vertical classi- 
fication according to types of ability has 
been hampered not only by the varying 
status accorded to academic, technical, 
and practical ability but by the failure to 
devise and use tests other than those 
based on the verbal and conceptual as- 
peu of the primary school curriculum. 
Ld the need for a diversity of content in 

Condary education, though perhaps not 
expressed in the “streams” so categori- 
cally defined in the Norwood Report, is 


shown by the attempts by schools of 
very differing levels to provide two or 
more types of courses. It would appear, 
therefore, that both the current of edu- 
cational thought which sponsors “tri- 
partitism” and that which sponsors the 
comprehensive school have failed to take 
into account the intricacy of the rela- 
tionship between school and society in 
contemporary England. Nevertheless, be- 
cause of the freedom accorded to indi- 
vidual schools to shape their own desti- 
nies and to respond to social pressures, a 
widening of the purposes and the con- 
tent of secondary education is likely to 
be the keynote for the future. 


He Wanted to Abolish Public Schools* 


ROBERT M. WEISS 


My purpose was neither the good of 
the schools nor the victimizing of the 
teachers. It was far more radical than 
that. It was the question whether the 
present common school system should 
exist at all. The improvement that I pro- 
pose is the Indian improvement—off the 


face of the earth! 
\ ^ J iru these words, Richard Grant 
White finally admitted that he 


opposed public schools. White (1821-85) 
was a noted man of letters and journalist, 
particularly a Shakespearean editor and 
a popular philologist. Few remember him 
today except perhaps as the father of 
Stanford White, famous New York ar- 
chitect whose murder in 1906 by Harry 
Thaw prompted a sensational and scandal- 
ous trial. Yet the father was well known 
among his contemporaries. A year be- 
fore his death, White was ranked tenth 


* Dr. Weiss was Visiting Professor of Educa- 
tion at Utah State Agricultural College during 
the summer of 1952. He is currently serving 
with the United States Army. 

1Richard Grant White, "Public School 
Champions,” The New York Times, January 
30, 1881, p. 5. Previously, in his England With- 
out and Within (New York and Boston, 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1880), White 
referred to the Indian improvement as follows: 
“The noble Norman possessors of England, and 
such Englishmen as they gradually admitted to 
their order, killed each other in the War of 
Roses. If they had been ‘Americans’ and each 
party had regarded the other as ‘Indians,’ they 
could not have more thoroughly improved 
each other off the face of the earth.” (p. 297) 


—ahead of Henry James, Mark Twain, 
and Walt Whitman—in a poll of the 
readers of a prominent literary journal, 
The Critic and Good Literature, as to 
which living American authors should 
comprise a mythical American Academy- 

In 1880 and early 1881, White vehe- 
mently denounced the American public 
school system in twelve articles for The 
New York Times and in “The Public- 
School Failure” for the North American 
Review, a magazine comparable to to- 
day’s Atlantic Monthly. Having twice 
declined a professorship of English Lan- 
guage and Literature at his alma ma- 
ter, New York University, White could 
not use the title of “professor” to lend 
strength to his denunciations, Neverthe- 
less, his literary fame caused his attacks 
to gain more attention than they prob- 
ably would have received if they had 
been from the pen of an unknown writer. 


THE CHARGES 


White began his assault on the public 
schools by criticizing the teaching of the 
three R's. As a philologist, he especially 
deprecated spelling-reform proposals, ar- 
guing that children failed to spell cor- 
rectly because of the ineffective teach- 
ing of reading and writing, not because 
of English orthography. According to 
White, all children had learned such fun- 
damentals “in the days when education 
had not been made a science, when teach- 
ers called themselves simply teachers and 
not ed-u-ca-tors and when educational 
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books and magazines were unknown."* 
Citing only three cases but labeling 
hem spree, White mensind 
Seant ie es schools created inferior 
: isrespectful offspring. He 
decried the lack of discipline in public 
Fai but by discipline he meant 
itt and subordination. Contending 
that the respect an inferior gave a su- 
rie lee beget regard for the sub- 
for ae ri postulated that it was esteem 
cod that allowed even the lowest 
lie adu to hold his head high. Then, 
a great em din worthwhile to maintain 
ions of d a system, at the cost of mil- 
8 beah ollars annually, to teach boys 
their w arp and pushing and to make 
way?” 3 
ao to the idea that public 
Yaka le necessary as a palladium of 
our liberti reedom, White premised that 
Ong bef. es had been won and secured 
Schools uu the emergence of public 
Our right was impossible, he stated, that 
e facte could ever again be imperiled. 
judges had insisted that the character of 
growth df e: deteriorated during the 
Not have a ds schools that he ed 
trial by jur T his liberty in danger ! 
Schools dur iabeas corpus, or public 
Vhite fee EL 1 harges 
In The Nes, Y i many ot her charg i 
tioned the ork Times series. He ques 
those who jan d of a tax imposed by 
Schools and would benefit from public 
id moe m i paid by those who 
State had no ln He alleged that m 
their respon te to relieve parents 0 
Moaned ponsibility to educate. He be- 
ed the expansion of the public 


m 

E m Decay of Reading,” The New 

"B o these f, ugust 22, 1880, p. 5. The teach- 

9 assault b undamentals" always seems open 

taught, th ecause no matter how well they are 

3y his iS results can always be improved. 

ew Fork Ihr Public School Flurry,” The 
imes, September 12, 1880, P- 10. 


schools into “higher branches" and "su- 
perfluities” at the expense of the “funda- 
mentals.” He asserted that public school 
candidates for higher educational insti- 
tutions were less well prepared than other 
applicants. He claimed that teachers in 
public schools lacked that something in 
character which came insensibly from the 
superior to the subordinate in the course 
of daily living. 

White admitted that he had held an 
unfavorable opinion of public schools 
for years before his 1880 onslaught. In 
1864 his first published comment on pub- 
lic schools spoke of their corrupt man- 
agement, and in 1870 almost the whole 
conclusion of his Words and Their Uses 
criticized the commercial method by 
which texts were selected, Yet it was not 
until 1877 that White publicly hinted 
that he was against our school system. 
Then, in an article contrasting his own 
“native American" views to William 
Henry Seward's “American” outlook, 
White questioned Seward’s belief that 
the failure of rote-memory techniques 
was “incidental to our system of educa- 
tion."* Despite his opposition to public 
schools, White granted that they were 
uniquely American, and that they were 
supported by those with characteristic- 
ally American views. 

In Tbe Times article, White men- 
tioned Tammany corruption, complain- 
ing that the schools had long coexisted 
with graft, and had even become an ele- 
ment and a cause of it. However, that 
series stressed the ill effects of public 
schools on individuals. It was in “The 
G. White, “William Henry 
Seward,” North American Review, March- 
April, 1877, P. 219- White explained that he 
was of “Native American” rather than Ameri- 
persuasion because he believed that not 
everyone should be given the vote, and that 


the greatness of America was not due to her 
unique features but to those that she shared 


with England. M. — 


4 Quoted in R. 
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Public-School Failure" that White at- 
tempted a less journalistic and more ex- 
tensive treatment of the social failure of 
the schools. Beginning with a commen- 
tary on the history of public schools, 
he observed that both corrupt political 
interests and pure social motives had 
spurred public school growth, and that 
originally the New York City public 
schools had been intended for only the 
poor. He declared that when the volun- 
tary Public-School Society became a 
Board of Education, public schools be- 
gan to promote both political corruption 
and social deterioration. 

A major portion of the article criticized 
the belief that ignorance causes vice. 
White belittled the idea that schooling 
could make man moral. From his per- 
spective, ignorance and vice only co- 
existed because they were the common 
offspring of poverty. He maintained that 
if the public schools had succeeded, they 
would have eradicated all the social and 
political ills of American Society. As 
they had not proved to be such a pan- 
acea, he concluded that they had failed. 

Using data from the 1860 census, 
White climaxed this piece with statistics 
to show that crime, immorality, and in- 
sanity were greater proportionally in 
those states which had had public schools 
longer than in those where public schools 
were relatively new. In short, the indus- 
trial North, which had had public schools 
longer than the agrarian South, also had 
more imprisoned criminals. Thus, White 
suggested that the public schools had 
promoted crime. 

Aware of the unpopularity of his op- 
position, White wrote at one point that 
he had no hope that the public would 
accept his view. At first he had denied 
that he was against public schools. Until 
his concluding article he had refused 
to reveal his reasons for attacking the 
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schools. At last he admitted his destruc- 
tive purpose because, as he had written, 
he had little concern for public opinion, 
popularity, or majority decisions. 

White could consistently veil his stand 
because he did not propose to eliminate 
all education at public cost. Initially he 
had advocated that public schools should 
be limited to teaching the three R's to 
children from six to twelve years old. 
Later he had stated that he wanted to 
substitute for the public school system 
something more simple and useful an 
less expensive. Eventually, White deline- 
ated his “remedy” for the public school 
failure: 


- » . the discontinuation of any other educa- 
tion at public cost than that which is strictly 
elementary—reading, writing, and the first 
rules of arithmetic, and in the remission © 

all education higher than this to parents 
who are the natural guardians and earthly 
providence of their children; that those 
children only should be thus educate 

whose parents are unable to give them am 
elementary education themselves (italics 
mine); but that supplementary to this simple 
system of elementary education it might 
be well to make some jealously guarded 
provision for the free higher education o 

Pupils who have exceptional ability an 


Show special aptitude for Science or litera- 
ture.5 


THE EFFECTS 


The American press was first to reply 
to The Times series. Editorials opposing 
White’s blasts appeared in the New York 
Herald, the New York Evening Post 
and the Boston Herald, among others. 
Even Tbe Times took direct exception 


5 White, “The Public-School Failure,” Nort? 
American Review, December, 1880, p. 549 
White did add that if the state were to take the 
formative role he opposed, it might be better 
done with public farms and workshops than 
with public schools. These means would not, © 
course, lift their pupils above the positions O 
farmer and laborer. 
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to its contributor's opinions. The only 
periodical which seemed to sympathize 
with White's stand was The Pilot, official 
organ of the Boston archdiocese of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Although it de- 
nied necessarily supporting White, The 
Pilot quoted at length from his assaults 
without refuting his charges and after 
endorsing him as a keen observer free 
from religious bias. 
Pe potas answering White stressed 
White onu nesa for schools and censured 
NE two main grounds. First, they 
Hw. z out that he condemned the 
boe! or a few unfavorable cases, while 
2 oring the thousands helped by the 
erg Second, they noted that he 
Ue ye schools by the servants rather 
My die dits diey polen o 
belief nu ps White reiterated his 
fos ta s heart a ial were characteris- 
ity, Pris dien he argued that docil- 
Dais o? bo! and deference were the 
ihe od oth the desirable citizen and 
ent servant. 
Ner der professional piece seems to 
top, an te The Times articles. In Educa- 
Nibe e c wi professional journal, 
Deme ga Marble, president of the 
Nikona Bà of Superintendence of the 
Pene "ducational Association and su- 
Müssen of schools in Worcester, 
attücks aa complained that hens; 
astig vague and full of genera 
— af not facts. Other educators 
of em to the series only by means 
oes oe, White and to the editor. A 
School v ommissioner of the Common 
unpo us that he too had taken the 
nibnon pi ME the people should 
Encland el primary schools. A New 
"Nice di i hool trustee lamented that the 
wia not attack the use of rote- 
tin bo. techniques, adding that educa- 
time eh the three R's led to vice and 
ecause it made young people who 


had no opportunity except manual labor 
look upon that work as degrading. One 
teacher wrote that the time had never 
been so ripe for the introduction of new 
teaching methods. 

All of the letters which W hite released 
for publication were favorable to him, 
though not always with a reasoning he 
approved. A member of the New York 
Liberal Club claimed that since White’s 
series, his own opposition to compulsory 
education had been more favorably re- 
ceived by the Club. While White de- 
nied that the schools gave value, that 
correspondent suggested that it was the 
communistic nature of the schools giving 
value seemingly for nothing that was at 
the root of their failure. Although White 
opposed the schools for promoting social 
mobility, “A Mater” concurred with 
him because the schools did not help the 
young to do other than manual labor, 
and because she knew an aunt who taught 
more than any school. A physician won- 
dered what was to happen to the study 
of the Constitution, history, geography, 
astronomy, and physical science if White 
was heeded. 

National and international attention 
was primarily evoked by the North 
American Review piece. An author of a 
sketch of White in 1881 declared that 
few articles produced such controversy 
with so much of it unfavorable to the 
writer as did “The Public-School Fail- 
ure.” Thirteen years after the publica- 
tion of the article, Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation William T. Harris spoke of it as 
a brilliant attack. As late as 1900, the 

iece and one refutation were reprinted 
by the Bureau of Education in a pam- 
shlet on education and crime, and as a 
section of the 1898-99 report of the Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Other public school opponents relied 


upon White’s diatribe. In 1886, Zachariah 
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Montgomery, a California attorney who 
served as Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States, referred to White's 
essay in a preface to a book Montgomery 
wrote against public schools; White had 
relied on one of Montgomery’s earlier 
public school attacks for the deductions 
from the 1860 census data. In 1902, Fran- 
cis Buck Livesey, a Maryland farmer 
who penned thousands of leaflets against 
public schools, published a circular en- 
titled “The Public-School Failure," con- 
sisting almost entirely of quotations from 
White’s article. Livesey asserted that the 
demoralization had grown twenty-two 
times worse in the twenty-two years 
which had elapsed since White’s assault. 

Refutations of “The Public-School 
Failure” came in many ways and from 
several prominent educators. An editorial 
in The Times, it is interesting to note, 
seems to be the first to dispute the article. 
James Pyle Wickersham, at one time 
president of the National Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania Common Schools, and Benjamin 
Franklin Tweed, Professor of the Eng- 
lish Language at Harvard University, 
answered White in speeches before, re- 
spectively, the National Educational As- 
sociation, and the Massachusetts Teachers 
Association. By means of articles in the 
North American Review and Education, 
retorts came from John Dudley Phil- 
brick, a former president of the National 
Teachers Association, and superintendent 
of the Boston Public Schools, Benjamin 
Lovejoy, prominent attorney who had 
served on the Washington, D. C., School 
Board, and George J. Luckey, superin- 
tendent of schools in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. From the British West Indies came 
the rebuttal of George Hicks, a retired 
United States Army Colonel who became 
a citizen of Jamaica and later, Inspector 
of Jamaican Schools. 


The main theme of these responses was 
that the public school system was, rather 
than a failure, a triumphant success, and 
numerous testimonials were cited. Luckey 
declared that the greatness of New Eng- 
land was due to the public schools, and 
that no system of private education had 
ever succeeded in matching the most ex- 
pensively conducted public schools in 
cost per pupil. Philbrick pointed out that 
the high regard for the system was evi- 
denced by the fact that even those who 
could afford private schools were using 
the free American, unsectarian system. 
Hicks asserted that White's article had 
caused a profound shock in Jamaica, 
Where the system was looked upon as an 
example to the world and as a matter of 
universal importance. 

“The Public-School Failure" was chal- 
lenged by four main arguments. First, the 
use of the census data was condemned 
on grounds that it did not take account 
of the differences between the industrial 
North and the agrarian South, of the 
more strict punishment of native whites 
in the North, and of the influence of im- 
migration in the North on its criminal 
record. Second, B. F, Tweed showed 
that White was inconsistent in asserting 
that the schools had failed to impart 
knowledge, and then directly correlating 
public school enrollment with prison sta- 
tistics to disprove that ignorance causes 
vice. Third, Lovejoy reminded White 
that the Civil War had caused most of 
the moral degradation and that most o 
those involved in New York corruption 
did not attend public schools. Pointing 
out that of fourteen million children of 
school age in 1876 only five million were 
in public schools, Lovejoy wrote: 


"But," asks someone, “what has become 
of the 9,000,000, who were growing up 1n 
ignorance all the time?" “Oh,” is the reply, 
"I am a Whitite: our social science ignores 
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ignorance and attributes crime to intelli- 

gence."6 
White’s attacks stirred controversy and 
helped keep the school question ‘alive. 
They afforded educators an opportunity 
e Sensitize the public to the significance 
Wi publie schools in a democracy. If 
j i assaults had any effect directly 
prit his purpose, the reply from 
ed 2 h rer Indies indicates that it 
T outside of the United 
ion the exception of distracting 
iius E ind Tues from more construc- 
"be m of providing verbiage upon 
unii nd ner public school opponents 
rely, White’s words wrought little 


avoc a An : 
Bul mong those familiar with the 
Ic schools. 


THE 
HE OPPOSITION EXPLAINED 


wane successfully challenged his 
clearly Es none seemed to demarcate 
point; "ind oue for White's view- 
elineated ral factors in his life might be 
Standing od promote a fuller under- 
and to lay | his public school opposition 
which 3a € some of the components 
Tirst vh produce such antagonism. 

in his ese attacks were embedded 
Son of Tin Ms socioeconomic status. The 
Tooklyn Mansfield White, a respected 
Scent fo dei eighth in de- 
tans who Soha White, one of the Puri- 
setts, youn anned Cambridge, Massachu- 
carn his B White was left penniless to 
after itda A commercial New York 
er's cli Š rialization had ruined his fa- 
his fie ee interests. Although 
hite did, works gained him fame, 
them to um? earn enough moncy from 
Sireq, Reon " the social standing he de- 
Worked the Civil War to 1879, he 
as a clerk at the New York Cus- 

6 
è TES Lovejoy, “Mr. Richard Grant White 
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Education Plic Schools of the United States,” 
n, March-April, 1881, p. 337- 


tom House, a subsidy Horace Greeley 
and Henry Ward Beecher helped arrange 
for him. In a confidential letter to a credi- 
tor to whom he owed over $500, White 
revealed his bitterness about his financial 
plight. 

Unable to compete materially with 

the zouveaux riches around him, White 
turned to upholding those ideals by 
which he would himself be ranked higher. 
His Shakespearean endeavors had led to 
his acquaintanceship with members of 
the elite New England literary circle— 
Lowell, Emerson, and Longfellow, and 
others. White wanted to live in Cam- 
bridge, but upon the advice of James 
Russell Lowell, he stayed in teeming 
Manhattan. The toll New York took of 
White’s personality was described in 1889 
by Edmund Clarence Stedman, a noted 
poet and critic who was White’s neigh- 
bor for several years: 
... No man was less rated-at-worth dur- 
ing life, and in his own craft and neighbor- 
hood than R.G.W.—though, to be sure, 
this was largely his own whimsical and 
erratic fault. Still, if he had lived in Cam- 
bridge, he would have acted very differently 
and under any circumstances would have 
been rated very high and very broad.’ 


Having turned from New England, 
White looked more hopefully to Old 
England. Fostered partly by his rever- 
ence for his Tory grandfather, Calvin, 
White considered English society and 
customs to be a model for America. His 
comments against a distinctive American 
language and literature later led Henry L. 
Mencken to dub him an Anglomaniac. 
Francis Pharcellus Church, one of the 
editors of The Galaxy, for which White 
inted out in a biography 


had written, pot 
of White for the Atlantic Monthly in 


7 Quoted in L. Stedman and G. M. Gould, 
Life and Letters of Edmund Clarence Stedman 
(New York, Moffat, Yard, and Company, 


1910), Vol. Il, p. 137- 
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1891, that he was very much like his 
grandfather in that he also respected his 
English descent more than his American 
citizenship and in that “his sympathies 
were not democratic; they were alto- 
gether aristocratic.” White opposed the 
public schools because they interfered 
with his ideal of American society—one 
patterned in the image of England. His 
pauper school substitute even sprang 
from the philanthropic tradition em- 
bodied in the English Poor Laws of 1601 
rather than from the community tradi- 
tion exemplified in the early Massachu- 
setts school laws. 

It was not until 1876 that White ac- 
tually spent three months in England. 
His book about his visit, England With- 
out and Within, serialized in the Atlantic 
Monthly, best delineated his social phi- 
losophy. Limiting true Americans to 
those of English blood whose ancestors 
were here at the time of the Revolution, 
White expressed a high regard for the 
gentleman, one of genteel birth as well as 
gentle manners. He delighted in citing 
cases where “gentlemen” of average in- 
come were of higher status than rich 
commoners. Implicit in his reverence for 
the gentleman was his admiration of the 
rigid class structure in England. Estab- 
lished rank, he wrote, allowed the Eng- 
lish a freedom of manner and speech of 
which democracy has unfortunately de- 
prived us. Once he weakened and said 
that it might be better if the English so- 
cial structure had less rigidity, but he 
quickly added, “After all, in the long 
Tun, suppleness is a poor substitute for 
solid strength. In the society of English- 
men you at least feel safe.”® White set 
up qualifications of birth over those of 


SF. P. Church, "Richard Grant White," 
Atlantic Montbly, March, 1:891, P- 308. 


oR. G. White, England Without and 
Within, p. 245. 


wealth, and opposed a system of schools 
which rejected both criteria, Preferring 
inequality to what he felt was always dis- 
respected equality, he fought public 
schools because they provided equality 
of opportunity and facilitated social mo- 
bility. ' 
In addition to his aristocratic social 
views and his insecure social standing, his 
aristocratic political outlook contributed 
to his antipathy to public schools. None 
of the replies to White seemed to realize 
that his opposition to public schools was 
part of a philosophy which also oppose 
popular suffrage, trial by jury, and an 
elective judiciary. A nativist, particularly 
hostile to the Irish Catholic immigrants I1 
New York, White would have denie 
American citizenship to other than white 
English males. He had no sympathy with 
one of the most important functions ° 
the public schools of his day—the Amer 
icanization of the immigrant. Viewing 
citizenship as the privilege of the few 
rather than the right of the many, he ha 
little reason to favor the education of the 
many. With his lack of faith in th* 
ability of the common man to rule him- 
self, it is understandable that he W45 
against a school system with the feature 
of public control. In one attack, he eve? 
admitted that it was “to please the pub- 
lic” that the public schools had become 
"the most pretentious of all our sham 
pretenses.” 19 : 
White's attacks were also rooted in fs 
reactionary social and psychologic? 
make-up. Throughout the days of his 
later life, he continually glorified Loi 
days of his childhood, when he was in ? 
more secure socioeconomic position. AS 
he wrote in one of his assaults, “Whe? 
I was a boy, people in the position of my 
family would as soon have thought ° 
sending a boy to a hospital when he was 


10 White, "The Decay of Reading,” op. if 
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ill, or to an almshouse for food, as to a 
public school for education." 
Intimately bound to his reactionary 
reverence for the “good old days” was 
White's identification with an agrarian 
Society such as existed in the Brooklyn 
In which he was reared, and his con- 
a hostility to the industrialism 
es Ich he later experienced in New York 
pud White scapegoated the growing 
laeti ym system and the expanding 
MEN inh: political democracy for the 
dustrialism, Ir plis ay E E e" 
he Ted x one public school article, 
Bs wet the decline of apprenticeship 
chines 7 on the increased use of ma- 
Spice thay also on “the insubordinate 
Nes comes of democracy and the 
ase of trades-unions.” ? 
ds Fes classical schooling (by tutors, 
Ih d ammar school of Columbia Col- 
inest = Episcopal boarding college m 
sity "s ania, and at New York Univer- 
FEM ee he was granted a Master of 
ion m and his literary preoccupa- 
iis i Pin "t have fostered his empha- 
f deraa Mstaaiaio Greek conception 
ities rh as embodied in the English 
cal MCA ion of the gentleman. As a classi- 
of fona a White argued on grounds 
of inte a discipline for the same kind 
that "pw € in Latin and A 
Sized the im EUR De. d 
tty tiore f portance of schoo ing, plac 
Uer e faith in one's heritage than 1n 
raining. 


THE MODERN PROBLEM 


chit both White's day and now, social 

ind 5S have created serious problems, 

ims an easy way to absolve oneself from 
Ponsibility has been to blame them on 
11 * 

Nea pite, "Education and Discipline" The 
E ns Times, September 19, 1880, p. n 

Neon, bite, "Decay of Apprenticeship,” 7^e 
Cw York Times, December 5, 1880, P- 5- 


some scapegoat—in this case, the public 
schools. In the nineteenth century, the 
chief problems centered on the change 
from an agrarian to an industrial society; 
today, there is the threat of totalitarian- 
ism and of a third World War. Then, as 
now, questions of the extent, scope, con- 
tent, and methods of public school edu- 
cation were prime. 

Both White's attacks and the more 
recent ones came in periods of public 
school expansion. On one hand, thev 
seem merely to accompany public school 
growth; on the other, they are sympto- 
matic of increased financial pressures and 
overcrowded classrooms. In both White’s 
day and now, the expansion of the cur- 
riculum, the increased acceptance of the 
schools, and their upward extension have 
added financial burdens. In White's time, 
overcrowding particularly resulted from 
the process of urbanization. Today, 
school congestion exists because of the 
high birth rate and the retarded school 
building program during World War Il, 
and, in places, because of our suburbani- 
zation and increased mobility. 

Although the economic factor plays 
an important role in the attacks, an ex- 
amination of the amount spent nationally 
on liquor and tobacco indicates that this 
factor is more of a catalyst than a cause. 
Both the recent attacks and those of 
White sprang from an atmosphere in 
which democratic means were suspect. 
In White's time, this was primarily due 
to the graft of Tweed. More recently, 
corruption has been a political issue, 
further complicated by the rise of dema- 
gogues who thrive on exploiting our 
fears of world Communism. In addition, 
the recent growth of strong totalitarian 
governments has made us overly sus- 
sicious of any strong government—even 
our democratic one. We might well ask 


if public school opposition does not 
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spring from a distrust of democracy. Of 
the recent assaults, Dean Melby of New 
York University wrote: 

Another cause of the attacks seems to be 
rooted in fear of the methodology used in 
education. This methodology springs from 
a democratic belief in man's capacity to 
measure his own affairs, from faith in the 
free operation of intelligence. America has 
always contained those who doubt democ- 
racy. They are still with us. Many reasons 
can be cited for these doubts. Some have a 
philosophical conflict between the princi- 
ples of democracy and their religious be- 
liefs. Others find their social and economic 
status threatened by democratic approaches.1? 


Many of the responses to the modern 
assaults have attempted to smear the at- 
tackers by portraying them as unsavory 
characters. Although public school op- 
ponents are often disreputable, the fact 
remains that prominent and respectable 
citizens like White have also opposed 
public schools. This study clearly shows 
that the reputation of a critic does not 
of itself guarantee that his criticism is 
constructive, even in intent. It is here 
suggested that some anti-public school 
views are rooted in undemocratic ideas 
and traditions which have persisted along 
with the spread of both democracy and 
the public schools. 

One of the most important lessons to be 
learned from this study is that it is vitally 
important, yet often difficult, to demar- 
cate foes of the public school from its 
friends. By disguising their true aims, 
public school opponents make their views 
more nearly acceptable. We may well 
question the sincerity of those few au- 
thors who continually only deprecate 
public schools, even though they may 
avow support. Such faultfinders may 


13E. O. Melby, American Education Under 
Fire: The Story of the “Phony Three-R Fight.” 
(New York, Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, 1951), p. 35. 


prefer to pervert the public schools to 
other than democratic purposes rather 
than to destroy them. Often they seek to 
replace an education for democracy 
which they mock with the kind of so- 
cially irresponsible intellectualism that 
led to the decay of the German universi- 
ties. Frequently they are journalists like 
White, who realize that public school 
attacks make good copy. Sometimes they 
are staunch classical humanists and ex- 
treme idealists who, like White, contin- 
ually debunk popular education. Consid- 
ering the changes in the times, it is not 
surprising that today these intellectual 
“critics” are chiefly preoccupied with 
higher education. 

Studies of earlier public school antag- 
onists shed light on the more recent 
problem, and more research is needed in 
this area. We find today, as in White's 
times, the tendencies of attackers to rely 
on one another, to be private school 
products, and to muster charge after 
charge against the public schools. Many 
of the claims today being heaped on 
modern teaching methods were launched 
by White over seventy years ago, long 
before the newer methods came into use. 
That such a staunch opponent as White 
granted, along with public school sup- 
porters, that the public schools are 
uniquely American should help to dis- 
credit more recent charges that the pub- 
lic schools are foreign because they are 
not sectarian or because Horace Mann 
used some Prussian ideas. That White, 
an agnostic, admitted that for opposing 
public schools he was preached against 
from the pulpit as an anti-Christ, further 
refutes the argument that public schools 
have been supported by the irreligious 
and opposed by the religious. Generally; 
the American clergy as well as the 
American people have stood firmly be- 
hind our schools. 
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Because of the growth of mass media, 
modern attacks can diffuse more swiftly 
from a central source than in White's 
day. Because of improved organizational 
techniques, the recent assaults tend to be 
more on a group basis than in White's 
era, when they were primarily an indi- 
M undertaking. Today's attacks are 
P ei to be more disruptive than the 
gel nes. On the brighter side, how- 
ee = take heart from the fact 
via c» the onslaught of such an emi- 
lies es y figure as White failed to 
ea n asting effects. The effects of 

al journalistic appeals seem 
short-lived. i: 
ce as financial burdens continue 
na a REN from which attacks arise 
de =the can well expect future flur- 
tis fors TE school issues come to 

E ene » o battles will have to 
b ann hile these skirmishes af- 
tize the eis an Opportunity. to -— 
Schon public to the meaning of public 

Sin a democracy, we might well 


seek more constructive means to stress 
these values. The cleavages and embit- 
terment of personalities which often re- 
sult are not easily mended by even the 
most able public school administrator. 
It takes considerable time, effort, and 
care to breed an atmosphere of mutual 
trust in a community where a milieu of 
suspicion has been created. 

As teachers and citizens, we have a 
large job ahead of us. On one hand, we 
must constantly seek to improve our 
public schools by taking account of all 
criticism we deem constructive and by 

ersistently working to build a more 
effective profession. On the other hand, 
we must continually expose all criticisms 
which we feel would impair the effi- 
ciency of our schools. What better func- 
tion can we serve than to continue to 
make our public school students and our 
communities both more loyal to and 
more conscious of our democratic ideals 
and of the essential role of the public 
schools in American democracy? 


The Other-Directed Man 
Outline for a Reconstructionist Philosophy of Man 
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URING the 1930's scholars in the ed- 
D ucational community, particularly 
those individuals at the larger eastern 
universities who were engaged in the 
social and historical interpretation of 
public education, were involved in a vig- 
orous and heated debate regarding the 
role of the school in a period of social 
and cultural change. In that stormy dec- 
ade America was awakening to the social 
and economic problems being brought 
on by our continuing belief that laissez- 
faire capitalism could cope with the pe- 
culiar needs of an advancing technologi- 
cal civilization. Thinkers in education 
were weighing the possibility of using 
the public school as a deliberate cultural 
instrument in closing the gap between 
the rapid advance of science and tech- 
nology and the more slowly changing 
social and moral institutions in American 
society. 

In short, these educators were arguing 
pro and con whether the school in 
America could be used as an instrument 
of social change. By the outbreak of 
World War II, the problem of “could” 
had pretty well been settled. There was 
. * Dr. Morris has maintained a dual emphasis 
in educational administration and educational 
philosophy during the past decade. He was re- 
cently the recipient of a Ford Foundation grant 
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) sophies in 
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wide agreement that the school, hereto- 
fore thought of as merely a place in 
which to learn the three R’s and perhaps 
some other things useful and necessary 
for educated living, was also capable of 
molding and developing civic and social 
attitudes in boys and girls leading to evo- 
lutionary reconstruction of the social 
scene. But by the time the problem of 
“could” had been settled, the moral ques- 
tion of “should” arose. Should the school 
be used in this fashion, assuming that it 
could be? What are the moral and ethi- 
cal, as well as the political, implications 
of using the public school to bring about 
changes in the social structure? Funda- 
mental beliefs and basic outlooks in po- 
litical theory became involved. Indeed, 
the polemic became so heated that 
George S. Counts (in 1932) entitled one 
of his books *Dare the School Build 2 
New Social Order?" 

The onset of World War II put 2 
quietus on the discussion. But the edu- 
cational community never forgot what 
ground had already been covered, and 
after the war books such as Childs’ Edu- 
cation and Morals, Counts’ Education and 
American Civilization, and Brameld’s 
Patterns of Educational Philosophy sum- 
marized and restated the issues in such 4 
Way as to reopen the debate. 

But in reopening discussion, these 
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books (particularly Professor Brameld's) 
have exhibited a more insistent and urg- 
ent tone. Not only can and should the 
School be used as an instrument for social 
change, but indeed it must, if civilized 
life as we know it is to continue. The 
times are so far out of joint, the physical 
and technological aspects of our West- 
ern culture are so far in advance of our 
Social and moral institutions that we 
a of ay take hold of the proc- 
wiles fs ture change and bring them 
And Ba for our own salvation. 
whict cation is the medium through 
h this deliberate control of cultural 
E must be attempted. 
the Pies that education must come to 
Stock sag not new. It has been a 
nity for i of the educational commu- 
Cators "hs MES Hin now, and we edu- 
Of it at oer tire of reminding ourselves 
erences and numerous educational con- 
remarkable ! conventions. But what is so 
tried it o is that we have never really 
change a Hs We say’ the schools can 
increase vege e improve its morals, 
tions, p es effectiveness of its institu- 
short. u i E Its social attitudes—in 
honest pride its behavior; but if we are 
Wwe have 1 ourselves we must confess 
Principle NEVER really tried to put this 
Clear, co Into operation with any very 
tent to — purpose. We are con- 
Social Pn 1 the basic skills, the facts of 
history en nie and political life, the 
Methods 4 cwn a of our people, the 
Special skill fruits of science, and a few 
ing, amens Such as farming, homemak- 
Machines, Wee and effective m o 
never serious] is ‘4 have, as a pro = 
S the soci ‘J aced the task of rebuild- 
nd girls with order and equipping boys 
ition t " the know-how and the dis- 
It is ja continue the job. 
ook of tern the new educational out- 
econstructionism, delineated 
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so forcefully by Brameld, points the way 
out of this predicament that educators 
are taking new heart for the future. This 
forward-looking and avowedly Utopian 
educational design sees the new school 
as a place where social problems become 
the very substance out of which the 
future curriculum must be built. Today's 
teachers are becoming more devoted to 
the fundamental pedagogical principle of 
problem-solving, and we attempt to 
apply it to the individual and his prob- 
lems; but in the school of tomorrow the 
problems of individuals must be seen in 
their proper light, as problems of the 
social group. And these problems, far 
from being only contemporary diffi- 
culties, are long-term obstacles, blocking 
the way to the advance of civilization 
itself. Indeed, they are so crucial that our 
very survival depends on their prompt 
and effective solution. 

Now any philosophy of education 
which sees so vividly the socio-cultural 
role of the school must have a working 
theory of what human beings are like— 
what it means to be a man. We must 
understand not only the behavior of man 
but what it is that motivates him to act 
and behave as he does. If education is 
the development of mature behavior in 
the individual, then an operational 
knowledge of what motivates human be- 
havior, mature or otherwise, is an essen- 
tial element in the teacher's kit-bag of 
professional concepts. And although the 
theoretical principles of Reconstruction- 
ism are a long way from being fully de- 
veloped and laid out, important contri- 
butions which are being made from time 
to time help us to see more clearly how 
the school of the future must operate. 


II 


One of these contributions is a pene- 
trating and provocative book by David 
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Riesman of the University of Chicago.* 
'The discussion which follows is an at- 
tempt to develop some of Riesman's ideas 
and to show what they mean for educa- 
tion in our time. The subtitle of the book 
is “A Study of the Changing American 
Character.” In this volume, Riesman is 
trying to describe the Homo Ameri- 
canus and to explain how it “got that 
way.” Although this is a study of Ameri- 
cans, the author necessarily has to show 
what man is like all over the globe. 

Fundamentally, three character types 
are discernible throughout human his- 
tory: the tradition-directed; the inner- 
directed; and the other-directed. Al- 
though never found in their pure forms 
either in individuals or in human groups, 
these three types may nevertheless be gen- 
erally used to classify men living in dif- 
ferent stages of developing civilization. 
The best analytical factor to employ to 
understand these types is demography, 
or the study of populations. 

In backward, uncivilized cultures it is 
almost universally true that the birth rate 
is high and the death rate is correspond- 
ingly high: many births, a short life 
span, and many early deaths. Under these 
conditions, population tends to be stable. 
Anthropologists have discovered that in 
cultures of this kind, men are motivated 
almost exclusively by tradition. That is, 
there is only one way of doing every- 
thing. It has been done that way since 
time out of mind, and doesn't have to be 
defended as a good way or the best way. 
Growing up, marrying, loving, eating, 
sleeping, dying are all standardized, and 
there is never any doubt in the individ- 
ual's mind as to just how he should act in 
any given situation. The securing of eco- 
nomic goods (and Marx was right when 


1 David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd. (Gar- 
den City, New York, Doubleday and Co., Inc., 
Anchor Books, 1953). i 
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he said that how a society makes its liv- 
ing is the most important thing about it) 
is almost always accomplished in an 
agrarian manner, and all must work at 
the business of agriculture in order to 
feed and clothe themselves. Everyone is 
doing the same things in the same way- 
Seldom is there a situation to which an 
individual must bring any ingenuity. 

We know, of course, that formal 
schools in such a society would be an 
anomaly. There are things for the young 
to learn, but they are all so well stand- 
ardized that they can be handed down 
informally through the customary proc- 
ess of maturation and enculturation. We 
can see in China, India, Egypt, and 
among the pre-literate groups in Africa 
and South America the general outlines 
of this type of community. 

But with the modern age there came 
new measures of sanitation, more effec- 
tive control of disease through medicine, 
better hygiene, and generally improved 
conditions of life. Moreover, there came 
a much higher valuation of human life 
itself. In this cultural phase the birth rate 
remains at a high level, but the death 
rate drops; it drops suddenly in some 
cases ("suddenly" in terms of cultural 
histories), and when it does so it results 
in what Riesman has chosen to call a 
"population explosion.” In this phases 
Which is typical of most Western cul- 
tures over the past three to four hundred 
years, the population shoots upward in 
actual numbers and in rate of increase. 

With advancing population and the 
pressures resulting from it, with 1m- 
proved agrarian techniques and the re- 
lease of a portion of the population for 
non-agrarian pursuits, and with the 
slowly widening range of things one can 
do to earn a livelihood, there simulta- 
neously emerges a situation in which the 
traditions of the community no longer 
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are adequate guides for the individual. 
He increasingly meets situations which 
are different, or at least seem different, 
from those met before. Modes of re- 
Sponse handed down for generations are 
ee suitable. Novelty, however 
"a e ien to enter into what had be- 
X n merely routine. There is a gen- 
eiii eig pues that there is 
» . € y oing a thing, 
specially making a living. 
dos pid in this age is in a quan- 
fug siia for the first time that mak- 
sibilities P one of the primal respon- 
hones a human experience, and 
ien = may incline toward one re- 
bar: io p circumstance, he is at 
NA te : o appealing alternatives. He 
Dira see je of basic principle or per- 
fake hi ch principles by which he can 
se ns choices, and these are acquired 
je that is, setting up within 
for qu ne undamental rules of thumb 
Words, "d iai life; In: Resman 
individual de source of direction for the 
implanted bn in the sense that it 15 
eres iu in life by the elders and 
isto i ‘oward generalized but none- 
f escapably destined goals."* 
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? Ibid, 
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scope which is set in motion and put “on 
course” by parents, grandparents, the 
teachers in school, and to a lesser degree 
by one's peers as one goes through the 
process of growing up. For instance, we 
are taught a whole complex of attitudes 
concerning money when we are told 
that "Money talks"; or that “A penny 
saved is a penny earned”; or that “Early 
to bed, early to rise, makes a man 
healthy, wealthy, and wise.” Our picture 
of womanhood is built by such apho- 
risms as “The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world”; or “I wanna girl just 
like the girl that married dear old dad.” 

Although these thoughts may be rather 
superficial indices of the inner-directed 
mentality, they provide a clue as to what 
the inner-directed character is. Increas- 
ingly in this phase, parents see their 
youngsters as individuals with careers to 
make, not necessarily following in their 
father’s footsteps, but aspiring to occupa- 
tions which will bring them at least as 
much social position and status as that 
to which they were born. And this surge 
to equal or higher social status is to be 
achieved by gyroscope navigation. *Fol- 
low these rules: whatever happens, re- 
member to work hard, save your money, 
open the door when opportunity knocks, 
and you will win out." It is the Horatio 
Alger legend cut down to size for every 
individual. 

The school's work at the stage of 
inner-direction is to keep the gyroscope 
spinning and pointed in the right direc- 
tion. It is concerned more with knowl- 
edge than with people or, as Riesman has 
said, ^... the school of this period is con- 
cerned largely with impersonal matters. 
The sexes are segregated. The focus is 
on an intellectual content that for most 
children has little emotional bite. . . . The 
teacher is supposed to see that the chil- 
dren learn a curriculum, not that they 
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enjoy it or learn group cooperation." * 

It is in this stage of cultural growth, 
moreover, that we find "gyroscopic" 
theories of education emerging, one of 
the most prominent in recent years being 
Robert Hutchins' notion that the school's 
job is to train the mind how to think. 
After that is accomplished, practical af- 
fairs coming at us day by day will take 
care of themselves. The whole notion of 
mental discipline, upon which most of 
our nineteenth century educational ideas 
stood, is founded on the concept that 
education (spinning and pointing the 
gyroscope) is something that happens 
early in life, and once it is completed the 
individual may venture forth on the 
troubled seas of modern technological 
societv, safe in knowing that he has a 
store of knowledge which will sec him 
through. 


II 


This kind of thinking might have con- 
tinued had it not been for the emergence 
of a new character type brought on, ac- 
cording to Riesman, by a changing dem- 
ographic situation (a falling birth rate) 
leading to what he calls a period of 
“incipient population decline.” t In this 
phase of culture development there arises 
a heavier dependence upon the expecta- 
tions of other people, hence the “other- 
directed" person. Whereas the inner- 
directed person receives his basic cues for 
conduct from his immediate forebears 

* lbid., p. 78. 

* Demographers have been singularly unsuc- 
cessful during the past century in predicting 
accurately the behavior of the population 
growth curve, especially in the United States, 
most of them inclining, as does Riesman, to 
the unrealized prediction that a stabilization 
period will soon be reached. There is cause for 
caution therefore in trying to draw too close 
a parallel between population growth and char- 
acter. What is most important is the accurate 


analysis of the new characterological phenom- 
enon—other-direction—whatever its causes. 


(his father, mother, teacher, and grand- 
parents), the other-directed person looks 
to his contemporaries for guidance in 
what to think and do. The familiar rules 
of behavior embedded in the Victorian 
tradition no longer seem to apply. Hard 
work, frugality, industriousness, and per- 
severance seem to yield less and less. “It’s 
not who you are but who you know” is 
his attitude. At the inner-directed stage, 
man was pitted mainly against the stub- 
born physical environment, an environ- 
ment that would yield its treasure only 
to those who were hard-working, disci- 
plined, and persistent. But in the other- 
directed stage, the physical environment 
has been conquered. As Riesman has said, 
“Increasingly other people are the prob- 
lem, not the material environment.” * We 
move and act less and less in accordance 
with an internalized life plan which we 
have set for ourselves and more and 
more in accordance with the require- 
ments of the social group. 

What I shall wear, what kind of house 
I shall live in, what kind of automobile 1 
should drive, what political ideas I can 
safely or popularly hold, what movies 
and books I should enjoy, what magazines 
it is proper for me to subscribe to, what 
kinds of entertainment I should seek—all 
these are matters to be decided by look- 
ing out into the immediate human vicin- 
ity, attempting as with a radar to pick 
up signals that will give a clue to what I 
should do. 

The inner-directed period is the age of 
the producer; the other-directed period 
is the age of the consumer, Production 
of wealth is no longer a real problem; the 
know-how, the materials, the machines, 
and the skilled labor are here. Producing 
wealth is almost routine. What plagues 
us now is how to get rid of the stuff, 
how to spread it around, how to distrib- 


5 Ibid., p. 34. 
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vello ci Dan and put it into 
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to collide, Wie then? 
See on eee man and inner-di- 
either mo had it all over 1956 man. 
questio, ne would have had to ask these 
Ms, much less answer them. And 


how do we propose to answer them? The 
other-directed man answers them by say- 
ing that the school must do the same 
thing the individual does—look to the 
contemporary community for guidance 
in what to do, what to say, what to think, 
what to work for. And indeed that is 
just about what the most modern schools 
are beginning to do. The other-directed 
teacher, devoted to the general idea of 
group dynamics and socialization of the 
learning process, placing her pupils in a 
circle in which she herself sits, group- 
ing her pupils for more effective peer 
influence, is indeed lowering her inner- 
directed guard. She is speaking less and 
less of the inner-directed virtues of hard 
work and discipline and more and more 
of getting along with people. human re- 
lations, being a good group worker. And 
our classrooms are becoming less austere; 
the walls are covered not with old mas- 
ters or busts of Julius Caesar (that human 
monument to inner-direction) but with 
art work of the pupils. “While the school 
de-emphasizes grades and report cards, 
the displays seem almost to ask the chil- 


dren: ‘Mirror, mirror on the wall, who 


is fairest of us all? 

In the classroom, children are asked 
to share their experiences, thoughts, tri- 
umphs, and sorrows. Together they work 
toward group decisions of all kinds, from 
the rules of conduct to be followed in 
the room or school to the song they shall 
“The teacher's role in this situation 
of opinion leader. . . . She 
hildren that what matters 
or learning as such 


ne 


sing. 
is often that 
conveys to the € 
is not their industry l 
but their adjustment in the group, their 
cooperation, their (carefully stylized and 
limited) initiative and leadership.” " And, 
to sum up, Riesman says, “Thus the 
other-directed child is taught at school 


s ]bid., p. 82- 
7 [bid., p. 83- 


a 


we 


to take his place in a society where the 
concern of the group is less with what it 
produces than with its internal group 
relations, its morale." $ 

Now I suppose one could call this 
simply Riesman’s own cynical, jaundiced 
picture of the school in our time. But it 
is difficult to argue with his analysis of 
our social situation, and there is just 
enough evidence of the other-directed 
temperament in modern schools to lend 
credence to what he says. It only serves 
to illustrate more vividly what was said 
at the outset concerning the “do-noth- 
ing” behavior of the school in a period 
of cultural transition: that the school, 
instead of leading the pack, as we have 
hoped it would, is becoming more and 
more indistinguishable from the pack that 
is being led, more and more responsive 
to popular feelings of the moment, more 
and more eager to find out how the peo- 
ple react to an idea before committing 
itself. It shows that the educator, increas- 
ingly the agent of an other-directed cul- 
ture, lets his radar scan the sociological 
skies for signals that will tell him what 
to say, think, and do instead of sending 
out signals of his own to his community. 
He does this, of course, in the solemn 
name of “public relations,” that great, 
new idol of the age. 


IV 


Now what are we going to do about 
this? In the closing chapters of his book 
Riesman tries to answer the problem his 
book raises by drawing a picture of what 
he calls “autonomous man.” Presumably, 
this creature is an improvement over the 
other three types, though it is not clear 
exactly how. Autonomous man, so Ries- 
man savs, would make his choices on the 
basis of signals received from any direc- 
tion—tradition, inner, or other. His great 

* bid., p. 85. 
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advantage over any of the other types 
would be that he would know what he 
was doing; he would be conscious of his 
choices and how he makes them. 

For the sake of fashioning a Recon- 
structionist theory of man, I should pre- 
fer to delete this section of The Lonely 
Crowd and add my own ending to Ries- 
man’s provocative story. My decision 
would be to stick with other-direction. 
All of us, especially those in the middle 
and the upper-middle classes, can very 
readily see other-direction flooding into 
our lives, and there is a tendency to react 
against this insight with embarrassment 
and chagrin—a reaction which probably 
indicates that we would all like to steal 
quietly back to the individualism of in- 
ner-direction. Indeed, one can hear a Jot 
of embarrassed preachments of this kind 
emanating from the lips of many dis- 
tinguished persons these days. Thorstein 
Veblen, of course, anticipated much of 
this in The Theory of the Leisure Class 
and called for a clean break-out from 
the encrusted mores of the class of “con- 
spicuous consumers.” But more recently, 
notably in The Republic and the Persom, 
by Gordon Keith Chalmers, and in any 
number of moralizing religious tracts, the 
same theme appears. In fact, even Ries- 
man in a recent article? reveals a surpris- 
ing nostalgic residue of inner-directed 
sentiment in his own thinking, speaking 
scornfully of the sincere and honest 
other-directed efforts of modern school 
teachers to socialize the individual and 
calling for a return to subject-centered 
teaching. 

But in spite of the romantic attach- 
ment we all have to inner-direction, the 
brand of individualism it has to offer 
does not seem to be what most of us are 


“Teachers Amid Changing Expectations. 
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seeking. For the individualism of inner- 
direction, though sometimes garnished 
with the adjective “rugged,” is a ficti- 
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tion that is intrinsically narrow or con- 
fining; it is only because we make it so. 

We may, moreover, receive signals of 
great importance as well as those which 

ay attention only to the superficial. Ries- 
man makes a mistake, it seems to me, in 
leading the reader, through the illustra- 
tions he uses, to conclude that other- 
direction is manifest primarily in mod- 
ern-day purchase and consumption of a 
wide variety of makes and models of 
status-bearing gadgets and appliances. 
What he does not emphasize (but 
should) is that we all are consumers of 
religions, of philosophies, of ideologies, 
and that as soon as we scan the skies for 
signals on these matters, our horizons 
necessarily have to move back. The social 
signals which might explain our current 
infatuation with the hard-top convertible 
have originated right here at home. But 
just as intense and devoted is our commit- 
ment to a free society, and the signals 
which condition this attitude emanate 
from human transmitters all over the 
globe. Likewise, signals which compete 
with hard-top convertible signals also 
originate here at home, but ideological 
signals which ask us to try socialism, fas- 
cism, or communism are the product of 
groups living at considerable psychologi- 
cal distance from us. 

We don’t need an autonomous man. 
What we need is a man with a more 
powerful radar, a radar which can re- 
d decode these distant and alien 


ceive ani 
ke sense out of 


signals so that we can make i 
our world, so that we can think rationally 
and critically about the alternatives open 
to us, so that we can make up our minds 
intelligently as to what to think and do, 
what to believe and value, in this troubled 
existence. 

The Reconstructionist’s thesis would 
seem to be, then, that we should carry 


other-direction to its logical and humane 
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limits and thereby overcome its confin- 
ing and superficial influence. Education 
in our time ought to become a period 
of radar building, a time of building into 
the individual the sensitive tuners and 
condensers that can pick up not only the 
prosaic and routine signals from his im- 
mediate peers and associates but also 
those faint and unfamiliar signals coming 
from outside his immediate experience. 
Every culture has its own message to 
transmit, its own value scheme to offer 
as hvpothesis for value-seeking man. If 
anthropology has told us anything, it has 
told us this. We must make these mes- 
sages available to our boys and girls so 
that they may see with each maturing 
year the many value systems by which 
men live all over the globe and from 
which they may ultimately wish to make 
their own value choices. | 
Reconstruction of our social order, if 
that is what is needed, would be more 
nearly possible if we had a better grasp 
of the social choices at present available. 


We can hardly build a better social order 
until we have clearly in mind what it i5 
we want to make of our American s0- 
ciety, and it would seem that a full-scale, 
other-directed attempt to come into à 
working understanding of the values and 
ideals, the motivations and aspirations of 
other peoples would be a most effective 
starter to the building of a great Ameri- 
can democracy. Not only that, but 3 
genuine world community, which Pro- 
fessor Brameld and the rest of us cherish 
so much, would seem to be nearer at 
hand if we could but have greater inter- 
cultural sharing of ideas and ideals. 

If we in education take seriously the 
challenge posed here; if we see our work 
as the process of building greater social 
sensitivity into the individual; and if, 
above all, our hearts and minds are equal 
to the task, we might even build, in the 
generations to come, a man whose power 
ful and sensitive radar looks out over 4 
of humanity and sees there what me? 
must do and be to call themselves men 
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ciple that the activity of knowing is a par- 
ticipant in what is known.t 

Sentence 2. But the core is not the whole 
of the apple; it is the part of the apple 
which is left over after we have eaten the 
skin and the meat of the apple. 


Without inquiring into all the differ- 
ences between these two sentences, we 
immediately recognize two rather sig- 
nificant ones. In the first place, concern- 
ing Sentence it is very easy to decide 
whether the statement is true or false; 
perhaps in this case whether it is correctly 
descriptive of the way people use the 
word “core” as applied to apples. But it 
would be very difficult to specify the 
conditions which would lead us to call 
Sentence 1 true Or false. In the second 
place, we can easily imagine a situation 
in which Sentence 2 might actually be 
spoken in common sense discourse. A 

erson somewhat unfamiliar with the 
English language might complain that he 
had been promised the core of an apple 
but was presented with only the seeds 
and their protective covering. Sentence 
2 would be a perfectly appropriate re- 
sponse. Sentence 1 can appear only when 

hilosophers are discussing the higher 
truths that are their exclusive domain. 


2 
^5 


tence was taken from a relatively 


t This sen! f 
of a well-known journal of educa- 


recent issue 
tion. 
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Let us examine two pairs of questions 
that may look more alike than they really 
are. 


PAIR A 

At: Can the school in America be used 
as an instrument of social change? 

Az: Can the handle of a pruning hook 
be used as an instrument of murder: 


In Az certain relevant features stand 
out immediately. When someone asks 
that question he is not concerned about 
the usage of words. He presumably al- 
ready has a pretty fair idea of what is 
meant by “handle of a pruning hook . . . 
murder” when he asks the question. He 
also understands the notion of empirical 
possibility (if not the expression), for 
the point of the question is not the no- 
tion but whether it applies in the particu- 
lar case. 

I would suggest that neither of these 
features of Az is to be found in Ar. The 
difference is one of kind, not of degree. 
Consider first the phrases “the handle 
of a pruning hook” and “the school in 
America.” Now there is a certain vague- 
ness in the former, of course. Although 
the form is grammatically singular, the 
intent is any member of the whole class 
of objects defined by the expression. And 
there is always some difficulty in draw- 
ing the line between this class and others. 
We might be in doubt as to whether the 
steering handle of a powered pruning 
machine would qualify as a member of 
the class. But with “the school in Amer- 
ica” we have a completely different kind 
of entity. The form is still singular, but 
the intent is to ask not about a member 
of a class, but about the class as a whole. 
Only this won't do either, for it isn't a 
class at all. The expression does not refer 
to the class composed of Public School 
125 and Navasota High School and all 
the particular schools in the country. 


It has a kind of unity sui generis. Exactly 
what it refers to can be left undecided; 
the point is that "the school in America 
is not logically the same kind of expres- 
sion as “the handle of a pruning hook. 
If we compared the expression instru- 
ment of social change” with “instrument 
of murder,” the same conclusion would 
follow. The terms in A: are of a different 
logical character from those of Az. 
The notion of empirical possibility ap- 
pears to be common to both Ar and Az: 
but a closer examination would reveal 
that this is not the case. Imagine a rookie 
policeman asking A2 of a storybook de- 
tective. The latter would puff medita- 
tively on his pipe and reply somewhat 19 
this fashion: “The human being is a very 
peculiar organism, and precise statements 
about what will and will not serve t? 
murder one are almost impossible to come 
by. In a particular case, however, it }§ 
possible to specify rather clearly what 
are the probabilities that a particular ob- 
ject could or could not have been tht 
instrument of murder.” If the detective 
was also a philosopher (as some are m 
storybooks), he might go ahead to point 
out (a) that the determination of empi" 
cal possibilities is always a matter ? 
probability, and (b) that the course ° 
intellectual progress is in eliminating 
gross questions of the form of Az in favo? 
of statements specifying ever more pre 
cisely the conditions under which the 1€ 
lation is believed to hold. oi 
Now we mav presume that socia 
change, whatever it may be, is about as 
complex a phenomenon as the killing ° 
a human being. If this is true, then it aP“ 
pears that a statement of what object 
can or cannot be an instrument to thé 
production of social change would be 
as complex and as definite in specific? 
tion of conditions as its counterpart wit 
respect to killing. But we do not find. ?* 
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a matter of fact, that those who ask A1 
are seeking anything like the detective's 
reply. Rather, this question is asked and 
answered (either affirmatively or nega- 
tively) for a different purpose. 
" But the reader is undoubtedly object- 
£ at this point: “You know what At: 
al Ww hy do you waste all this time 
yzing what is perfectly clear? Pl 
cn hag it is not exactly like Az in logi- 
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itera a like it but are radically 
Pretation, let we proceeding QU NE 
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questions. 
PAIR p 
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hook be ona the handle of a pruning 
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Changed ES (This question has to be 
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SI 


being used to administer it, or possibly 
something different still. But it takes rel- 
atively little discussion concerning Bz 
to determine wherein lies the emphasis 
and, thus, what the question asks. 

Furthermore, despite the quasi-ethical 
nature of the general question, once we 
have specified what question is being 
asked, we can in principle tell whether 
or not any question is correct. For all 
the questions are in large part empirical 
ones of an action-consequence relation. 
If we are asking some ultimately ethical 
question not subject to empirical test, we 
do not ask it in this form. The form sug- 
gests that we are asking about an instru- 
ment, and concerning an instrument, the 
kinds of questions we ask first are about 
the consequences of using it. 

There is significance in any one of 
several meanings for B2 only because we 
know or could find out the consequences 
of using this kind of object in this way. 
But with Br, even if we assume that some 
intelligible meaning could be given to the 
expressions in it, we cannot make that 
kind of sense of the question, no matter 
how hard we try. We don’t know what 
would be the consequences of using the 
school in the way suggested; and unless 
we do, we cannot answer the normative 
the same sense as we might 
Because the requisite empiri- 
cal knowledge is not in our present pos- 
session and perhaps even in principle not 
obtainable, B: would not have the same 
kind of meaning as Bz, even if there were 
otherwise clear meanings for the terms 
of the question. 

The difference between any of the al- 
ternative meanings of Bz and B1 may be 
generalized in this way: Bz asks the cor- 
rectness (“truth” would seem a little out 
of place in this context) of a hypotheti- 
cal imperative in which the “if” clause 
is suppressed. We conduct most of our 


question in 
answer B2. 
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everyday valuation life on the basis of 
hypothetical imperatives, and we can do 
this safely only because we have rather 
reliable knowledge of means-ends con- 
nections. For example, we may say: If 
vou have a headache (of medium inten- 
sity, and if you don't suffer from hyper- 
sensitive digestion), then you should take 
an aspirin. Or: If Johnny is disturbing the 
classroom, and if you can't seem to calm 
him without upsetting the rest of the 
learners, then you sbould ease him out of 
the situation gently but firmly and check 
up later to see what was wrong with 
him. It is because we are so used to these 
hypothetical imperatives and because we 
so often ask our questions about values 
without asserting the antecedent, that we 
see nothing out of the ordinary in a ques- 
tion like Br. 

We have other linguistic usages by 
which we can indicate the strength of 
the connection between the antecedent 
and consequence in a hypothetical impera- 
tive. If a particular way of acting is the 
only means by which to attain a certain 
end, we may say: If you want z, then 
you zzust do y. Or more simply, if you 
want x, then do y/ We ask questions 
about these relations also. We ask: Must 
I attend the President's reception? The 
suppressed antecedent is possiblv: If I 
want to keep my job; or perhaps: If I 
would do my duty. We have to find out 
what the antecedent is before we can 
answer this question. 

It is clear when we ask about the use 
of objects as instruments that sentences 
containing "Must we... ?” or “Do we 
have to... ?" are questions about the 
correctness of hypothetical imperatives. 
The declaration that such questions are 
answerable only if one possesses knowl- 
edge of the consequences of the specified 
action applies with especial strictness 
here. For these questions ask, in effect, 


whether one and only one course of ac- 
tion will produce the desired conse- 
quence. 

Now this is not to say that categorical 
imperatives are nonexistent, though I 
doubt that people ordinarily ask ques- 
tions about them. But they need not be 
considered here anyway, for no one seri- 
ously says that there isa categorical im- 
perative to use “the school in America 
in any particular fashion. : 

To summarize the argument to this 
point: we are so accustomed to questions 
taking the forms mentioned that we arè 
not on guard when one turns up wi 
phrases such as “school in America" and 
"instrument of social change" in it. But 
the addition of these phrases turns the 
questions into something entirely differ- 
ent. “I don't know what you mean” JS 
the way we would respond to Az if we 
didn't know what objects were included 
in the class of “handles of pruning hooks" 
or what state of affairs would be desig- 
nated by “an instrument of murder.” Un- 
less we have a pretty fair idea of what 
would be the consequences of using the 
handle of a pruning hook as an instru- 
ment of corporal punishment, the only 
honest answer we can give to B2 is: 
don't know. But without having the 
comparable information for Ar and B1» 
people ask these questions and argue at 
length alternative answers to them. The 
conclusion is sometimes drawn that this 
behavior is a sign of madness, but that 
conclusion, fortunately, is wrong. 


UNANSWERABLE QUESTIONS 
ABOUT EDUCATION 


A Social Reconstructionist is likely t° 
interrupt here with this objection: Sev- 
eral questions are raised with a distinc" 
tive emphasis by Social Reconstruction- 
ists. You have chosen two of the most 
general and ignored questions more dis- 
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tinctive to Social Reconstructionism, such 
as those concerning the place of ends and 
po in educational planning. 
rial you have tried to make 
you have chosen sound ridiculous. 
es your analysis would have the 
effect if it were applied to the major 
Sees of o other school of educa- 
des b p- E S aped this show that 
dr, aJ ng wrong with your 
T rather than with the questions? 
ee cond "m several points to answer 
betur | admit that the questions given 
genral p in this discussion are rather 
BÉ mE 2 but I submit that analysis 
di ene istinctive questions would show 
den — Furthermore, since the 
Lede o nt to make is general, applying 
of Budd tenes as well as proponents 
WU eho o pnto ge the deliber- 
justified. of general questions seems 
ve rae charge that the argument 
Certain] Jw to ridicule the questions is 
argument ncorrect if this means that the 
questions was designed to prove these 
henge tee Possibly a few un- 
around on "ira ponens are stil 
tences a aA rra maintain that sen- 
meaning as having the same kind of 
entirely da ac and B2 are therefore 
Sition, oes we Pm dogm sd pe- 
ave man Fs as long since ceased to 
counter d adherents. T he most telling 
an identi gument is that it implies that 
nonsense) i, in meaning (that is, equal 
idle eon He be found in any collection 
entence. A es, in Sentence r, and in 
Questions of : and Br. To say that the 
Net have the s ocial Reconstructionism do 
aei ame kind of meaning as Cer- 
Critically weet can verify this by attending 
constructionist in “Th statements of a Soci 
Hop; Ucation in Sock V csi see P B 
art 1a econstruction, y 
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tain other questions of common sense and 
science is not to say that they are mean- 
ingless in the sense that a combination of 
nonsense syllables is meaningless or even 
that they are of the same logical char- 
acter as Sentence 1. (Nor is it to say that 
they have merely emotive significance, 
although that is certainly part of the 
story.) 

Let us call a question like Ar or Br a 
Question. The Social Reconstructionist 
is quite right in asserting that schools of 
educational thought other than his own 
have their Questions. If we use Brameld's 
classification, we can easily point to cer- 
tain distinctive Questions of the Peren- 
nialists, the Essentialists, and the Progres- 
sivists. We can surmise that some of the 
currently fashionable Questions not as- 
sociated with any particular school of 
thought may become the nucleus of a 
new so-called philosophy of education. 
For example, we may have a group whom 
Brameld would call the Great Reapprais- 
alists asking this Question: What are the 
inherent limitations of the American pub- 
lic schools? We may also have Salvation- 
ists, secular and otherwise, who ask: How 
can the school help individual children to 
achieve true selfhood? 

In logical status, these Questions are 
equally unlike such questions as Az and 
Baz. It is not ridiculous to ask Questions; 
it is ridiculous to keep asking them dog- 
gedly, as though they could be answered. 
Where a question like Az or Bz is an- 
swered, new knowledge, either empirical 
or ethical, is added to the culture. If one 
expects that giving attention to ques- 
tions like A1 and Br is going to produce 
answers and thus add new knowledge to 
the culture, he is, if the argument in the 


beginning of this article is sound, being 


deluded. . 
Rather than being answered and con- 


tributing to our store of knowledge, these 
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Questions take on, for me, a differ- 
ent, twofold function. First, alternative 
answers to them serve as ever-arching 
hypotheses, giving direction to empirical 
research of a more precise kind. In the 
absence of major hypotheses, empirical 
research is likely to be irrelevant as well 
as sporadic. It would seem highly prob- 
able that some of the rising stream of 
important empirical research in school- 
community interrelations grew out of 
interests in and convictions about Ar and 
Bi. The expression “grew out of" is 
deliberate; the connection between an- 
swers to Questions and empirical hy- 
potheses is zot that of logical implication 
but rather that the former serve as criteria 
of relevance for the latter. 

This implies that Questions do have 
some genuinely empirical meaning. If H' 
and H” are precisely stated hypotheses 
for empirical research and Q is a Ques- 
tion, and if on the basis of Q an individ- 
ual A can judge that H' will vield rele- 
vant research and H” irrelevant, then 
obviously Q points to something in the 
real world. In this respect a Question has 
empirical meaning and thus differs from 
an expression such as “Would that yes- 
terday were tomorrow!" And from state- 
ments like Sentence r. 

Secondly, and perhaps more impor- 
tantly, these questions serve to relate the 
Work of the teacher to the basic concerns 
(in the senses of "interests" and “wor- 
ries") of the society in which the teacher 
functions. By this I mean that these ques- 
tions and alternative answers have emotive 
meaning for functionaries of the school. 
Looked at objectively, dispassionately, 
the day-to-day work of a teacher (or of 
a trainer of teachers) is relatively devoid 
of those features we associate with ex- 
citement, drama, and social significance, 
Even in comparison with more routine, 
even menial tasks, a teacher's work is lack- 


ing in these qualities because the results 
of his efforts are far in the future and 
difficult to measure. If he believes, how- 
ever, that his efforts are contributing to 
social reconstruction, and if social recon- 
struction be among the dominant con- 
cerns of his associates, then his work be- 
comes for him important and satisfying 
in a way it would not otherwise be. 

Is this a cynical thing to say? I don't 
believe so. It is merely a modern version 
of a very ancient truth, namely, that a 
man's vocation has a self-transcending 
character. It may very well be that one 
of the marks of a profession is the shared 
belief in the transcending value of a par- 
ticular kind of work. Certain studies in 
industrial psychology would support the 
contention that a communal belief of this 
kind is a necessary condition for high 
morale.? 

These two functions are not unrelated, 
of course. Research is behavior and re- 
quires emotional significance just as does 
any other behavior. A Question which 
serves to canalize research may also serve 
to make the behavior seem important to 
the research scholar. These are not ex- 
actly the same functions, however. A 
lively curiosity about the inherent capri- 
ciousness of God might serve the psycho- 
logical function but it would have no 
logical bearing on the relevance or ir- 
relevance of any particular hypothesis. 

Any Question (or set of Questions) 
can be judged on the basis of how well 
it performs these functions. If it tends to 
lead to fruitful empirical research and if 
it tends to give teachers and other educa- 
tional workers a heightened sense of the 
importance of their efforts, then it is a 
good Question; otherwise it is not. This 
means that there is no a priori basis for 


3See F. J. Roethlisberger: Management and 
Morale (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1941). 
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judging the worth of a Question, except 
to see that it has the modicum of empiri- 
cal meaning required for the first func- 
tion. Only by seeing how people behave 
who take a Question seriously can that 
Question be judged. ' 

But there is plausibility in the belief 
that only those Questions which relate 
to the dominant interests and concerns 
of the people as a whole will perform 
these functions. If any generalization can 
be made about the teaching profession as 
eism. it is that teachers tend to be 
ike everybody else. Questions which are 
mene to teachers would be likely 
id € the same, or closely related, Ques- 

is of concern to the public at large. 
Pens. do the Questions of Social Re- 

Tuctionism look as if they would be 
Sood Questions? I don't think so. 
In 1932 Counts asked, “Dare the school 


bui i 
ild a new social order?" This may have 


been an excellent Question in terms of 
both functions. But I suspect, with no 
evidence to confirm my suspicions, that 
right now a public school teacher whose 
work was guided and inspired by the 
Questions of Social Reconstructionism 
would find his research sterile and him- 
self cut off from the dominant concerns 
of his colleagues and his community. I 
suspect also that he would have to go into 
a graduate school of education to find 
people with similar concerns. I suspect, 
finally, that if the foregoing is true, it 
follows that the kind of Questions given 
attention in teacher training and in grad- 
uate instruction in education should be 
drastically revised. Since the value of our 
Questions is not in their answers but in 
what they do to us when we are pas- 
sionately interested in them, we can drop 
outmoded Questions as we would a tire- 
some companion. 


—————— 


The General Educator and Education 
for Nursing” 
MILDRED E. SCHWIER 


AND 


ELEANOR M. HELM 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR NURSING 


REPARATION for nursing, once largely 
Pei within the precincts of the 
hospital, is now finding its way into in- 
stitutions of general education. One hun- 
dred and seventy-eight senior colleges 
and universities offer programs in nurs- 
ing at the undergraduate or graduate 
level or both. Junior colleges are begin- 
ning to enter this field; more than a 
dozen have already established nursing 
programs leading to an associate degree. 
Of the approximately 300 programs for 
the preparation of practical nurses that 
have been established during the past 
decade, almost two-thirds are controlled 
by educational institutions—high schools, 
technical institutes, junior colleges, and, 
in a few instances, universities. In addi- 
tion to these institutions which have as- 
sumed responsibility for a total educa- 
tional program in nursing, several hun- 
dred institutions of higher education 


* Miss Schwier is Director of the Department 
of Diploma and Associate Degree Programs of 
the National League for Nursing. She recently 
assisted in the preparation of an NLN study 
entitled “Ten Thousand Nurse Faculty Mem- 
bers in Basic Professional Schools of Nursing.” 

Miss Helm is a member of the editorial 
board of Nursing Research and is Director of 
the Department of Baccalaureate and Higher 


Degree Programs of the National League for 
Nursing. 
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provide instruction in the humanities and 
the social, biologic, and physical sciences 
to students in hospital schools of nursing. 

Thus, it is by no means unlikely that 
the general educator may find himself in- 
volved in education for nursing—teach- 
ing courses in which students of nursing 
are enrolled, counseling high school and 
college students about programs in 
which they may prepare for nursing, 
sitting on faculty committees before 
which problems of education for nursing 
are discussed, participating in the exami- 
nation of candidates for higher degrees 
whose area of concentration has been 
nursing, and contributing to university- 
sponsored research projects directed to- 
ward the improvement of nursing. If he 
serves as an accrediting representative of 
one of the regional educational associa- 
tions, his visits to universities may be 
planned in conjunction with those of 
representatives of the National League 
for Nursing, the organization which has 
been charged by the Joint Commission 
on accrediting with responsibility for 
the accreditation of educational pro- 
grams in nursing. Again, there are op- 
portunities for the person with a broad 
knowledge of educational science to 
contribute to his community’s welfare 


& 
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through service on advisory committees 
of hospital schools of nursing or on pol- 
Icy-making or study committees of his 
local League for Nursing. 

To approach these professional and 
Civic obligations with any measure of 
Competence, the general educator re- 
quires an understanding of nursing edu- 
cation that cannot be gained solely by a 
transfer of previously acquired knowl- 
edge. In fact, his very familiarity with 
the terminology of other educational sys- 
a may increase his confusion when 
he examines the present world, where 

graduate nurses” are students in under- 
graduate programs, where schools which 
do not offer upper division courses are 
still accorded the title of “professional,” 
or where the so-called “degree nurse” 
may have majored in music or botany or 
—incredible as it may seem—may have 
received a degree in nursing from an ed- 
Ucational institution which has no nurs- 
Ing department or faculty. 

Nor are these paradoxical terms merely 
vestigial idioms that have outlived their 
meaning. Rather, they are symptoms of 
underlying confusions that are still in the 
process of being straightened out. Nurs- 
Ing education owes a great debt to gen- 
eral education for its assistance in this 
Straightening-out process by which not 
only the semantics of nursing education 
but also the philosophy which underlies 
it are gradually being brought into align- 
is with modern educational thinking. 
n some instances, however, general edu- 
cators have permitted a compromise in 
educational standards on the grounds 
Ce nursing education is “different.” 
p an attitude, although it is prompted 

Y a desire to be helpful, may be, in 
reality, based on an incomplete under- 
Standing of the real needs of nursing: 

á To give nursing the assistance it so 
adly needs from him, the general educa- 


tor may find helpful some knowledge of 
the evolutionary stages through which 
nursing education has passed and of the 
general direction in which it seems to be 
moving. 


DIFFERENTIATION OF ABILITIES 
AND EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Basic to the problems of nursing edu- 
cation is the lack of a clear-cut differen- 
tiation of the responsibilities that are car- 
ried by those engaged in the broad and 
diversified occupation of nursing, That 
the differentiation which has taken place 
over the years has been haphazard and 
only vaguely defined can best be illus- 
trated by reference to the multiplicity of 
terms used to designate the various cate- 
gories of nursing personnel. There are 
nursing aides, practical nurses, licensed 
attendants, vocational nurses, psychiatric 
aides and attendants, technical nurses, 
registered nurses, graduate nurses, and 
professional nurses. No one would argue 
that there are as many categories of per- 
sonnel as these titles would indicate, but 
there is no general agreement as to the 
overlapping involved. 

Perhaps the greatest confusion re- 
volves around the terms registered nurse, 
graduate nurse, and professional nurse. 
These terms were for years regarded as 
synonymous and are still frequently ap- 
plied to all those who are licensed to 
ractice nursing as registered nurses 
(R. N.’s). Registered nurse might theve- 
fore seem to be the most appropriate 
term. Before all states had adopted li- 
aws, however, the completion 
of a period of training was the common 
characteristic, hence the term graduate 
nurse. The designation professional 
nurse derived from the fact that for 
many years this group carried the full 
range of responsibilities that then fell 
within the scope of nursing, some of 


censing | 
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which were professional in nature. In 
recent years the word "professional" has 
afforded an easy way of distinguishing 
between R. N.s and practical nurses, 
many of whom are now graduates of 
schools and registered for practice. 

Bound together bv this terminology, 
by a single licensure, by membership in 
one professional organization, and, most 
important of all perhaps, by a strong 
common tradition of service to the pa- 
tients, the profession has found it diffi- 
cult to recognize the need for diversifi- 
cation of activities within the broad 
range of nursing practice and a con- 
comitant differentiation of preparation. 
The need for development of baccalau- 
reate programs in nursing has long been 
acknowledged, but until recently it has 
been envisioned that all schools preparing 
registered nurses would evolve into this 
category. Such was the goal put forward 
by the National League of Nursing Edu- 
cationt as recently as five years ago; no 
shorter programs for registered nurses, 
even in educational institutions, were 
projected at that time. 

In actuality, however, a diversification 
had been taking place in the programs in 
which registered nurses are being pre- 
pared. Some schools of nursing, in re- 
sponse to the increasing need for profes- 
sional content in the total range of nurs- 
ing functions, have expanded their re- 
sources and enriched their curriculums to 
a considerable extent. Others have con- 
tinued to concentrate on the more tech- 
nical aspects of nursing care and to pre- 

are nurses who, although they cannot 
take on the full range of professional ac- 
tivities, are making an important contri- 
bution to the nursing care of people. 

These educational programs are a re- 


t This organization was one of six which 
were amalgamated into the National League 


for Nursing in 1952. 


flection of a concept that has gradually 
been emerging—the concept of two 
kinds of registered nurses. One is the 
practitioner who, although she con- 
stantly strives to improve the quality of 
her service, will continue to perform the 
kinds of functions which have custom- 
arily been associated with registered 
nurse practice. There can be no doubt as 
to the need for this kind of nurse and the 
value of her contribution to nursing 
care; over the years she has established 
a secure place for herself in hospitals 
and in patients’ homes. 

The second kind of nurse that is en- 
visioned is the truly professional nursc. 
She is seen as one who, like the physi- 
cian, the social worker, the psychologist, 
and others on the health team, has her 
own unique therapeutic contribution tO 
make to the health care of people—a 
contribution so essential that such care 
is incomplete without it. She is able to 
cope with psychosocial problems of pa- 
tients and their families, to relate nursing 
activities to the community, to the social 
picture in general, and to the health serv- 
ices in particular, and to direct the nurs- 
ing care activities of other personnel. 
Finally, this emerging concept suggests 
that the professional nursing practitioner 
is able to recognize the need for changes 
in the nursing contribution to the health 
team as the social picture shifts, and to 
make these changes without causing any 
feelings of undue anxiety or frustration 10 

atients, in other members of the nursing 
and health teams, or in herself. 

As has been pointed out, the feelin 
unity among all registered nurses 
layed, for a long time, any really organ- 
ized approach to the division of regis- 
tered nurse functions and to the diff eren- 
tiation of objectives in pre-service ^ 
cational programs in nursing. With al 
jealously guarding the adjective profes- 
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de- 
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sional,” it has been difficult to identify 
truly professional characteristics that are 
common to all nurses who call them- 
selves professional or to develop objec- 
tüves for professional curriculums that 
will be acceptable to all the so-called 

professional schools. 
_ Despite the impediment which emo- 
tion has brought to the situation, con- 
cern for the welfare of their patients and 
à sincere desire to improve the quality of 
iy n of all people, sick and well, 
SEM. ve Many nurses to recognize the 
aani ds new kind of nurse who can 
io tub n a truly professional level and 
l te steps that will permit conscious 
we z diversification of activities 
ASE Aunen road range of registered 
Bin sm ‘ions. Perhaps the first signifi- 
when he in this direction was taken 
obed, too nursing organizations 
tion, the Dj im dus: In this reorganiza- 
of p m division of Nursing Education 
Bone to League for Nursing was 
vidual e in such a way that an indi- 
cöücerned educational unit in nursing 
tered ne with the preparation of regis- 
with one = could become associated 
National aii departments of the ar 
Parttüene "ein sn cd 
Bree Progra ploma and Associate ? 
Baccalay fe ms and the Department o 
grams nen and Higher Degree Pro- 
Risioa ss be noted that this sub- 
viously s not made along the pre- 
tween ed cepted lines of demarcation be- 
asie xum o programs in nursing— 
Pean advanced. Nor were the de- 
the ty S divided in accordance with 
"d of control exercised over a pro- 
all im or collegiate—since not 
are at d Programs offered by colleges 
the grou € baccalaureate level. Rather, 
have suh is such that schools which 
clarif lar aims can work together to 
Y their common objectives and to 


develop programs by which these ob- 
jectives may be achieved. 

This departmental division within the 
National League for Nursing constitutes 
a real challenge to educational units con- 
ducting baccalaureate programs in nurs- 
ing. Upon them rests the responsibility 
for demonstrating that a new kind of 
nurse, one who is capable of practicing 
on a truly professional level, can be de- 
veloped in their programs, and for de- 
vising the kinds of learning experiences 
and curriculum patterns that will help 
students achieve the new objectives. 

This will be a major undertaking, for 
at present the nursing curriculums in 
many of these baccalaureate programs 
are barely distinguishable from the cur- 
riculums of hospital schools. In some in- 
stances, responsibility for instruction in 
the major area, nursing, is delegated to 
personnel employed by a hospital; in fact, 
it is not unheard-of for students in bac- 
calaureate programs and those in hospital 
schools to be enrolled in the same classes. 
Again, even when there is in the college 
a full complement of nursing faculty to 
assume responsibility for developing the 
baccalaureate program and implementing 
the nursing part of it, an examination of 
the nursing curriculums of some bac- 
calaureate programs suggests that they 
have been constructed according to a 

attern that is characteristic of hospital 
schools. It might therefore be expected 
aduates of some baccalaureate 


that the gr: 
programs, although they have a broader 


and more varied cultural background, 
would differ little from the graduates of 
shorter programs in nursing in the kind 
of nursing care they are prepared to give. 

General educators can be of great as- 
sistance in interpreting to nurses the full 
meaning and implications of a baccalau- 
reate program and a baccalaureate degree. 
To those who seek academic degrees for 
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students who receive most of their in- 
struction in nursing under other than col- 
legiate auspices, thev can explain that a 
degree is granted by an institution only 
to students who have been admitted to 
and have studied in a program offered by 
the institution, and who have been certi- 
fied by its faculty as meeting its require- 
ments for graduation. If a baccalaureate 
program in nursing has been or is to be 
established in the college or university, 
general educators should see to it that it 
is comparable to other major departments 
—that it is staffed by full-time faculty 
members who meet the qualifications 
which the institution considers essential 
for all baccalaureate programs. They can 
help this nursing faculty understand that 
a major in nursing, like a major in any 
other area, implies the completion of up- 
per division courses in the major area 
and can assist in the development of up- 
per division courses in nursing of truly 
professional caliber. Lastly, they can 
point out that, if a nursing program is so 
“different” that it would require radi- 
cal exceptions in the university policies 
which govern other baccalaureate pro- 
grams, it should not present itself under 
the false colors of a baccalaureate pro- 
gram but should identify itself as the 
type of program—diploma or associate 
degree—it truly is. 


EXPERIMENTATION 
AND RESEARCH 


For the concept of the professional 
practitioner of nursing to be realized, 
considerable research will be required. 
Some of this research, like the work of 
Kreuter and Kakosh [4]t, should be di- 
rected toward identification of behavior 
Which might be considered Characteristic 
of the professional nurse. Other studies, 


t Figures in brackets 


AE refer to items in the 
bibliography on page 256, 


like those under way at the University 
of Washington [9], are needed to develop 
types and patterns of learning experiences 
by which the desired changes in behavior 
may be brought about. Experts in edu- 
cational science have been of consider- 
able help in research projects of this 
type, and it is hoped that their contribu- 
tions to it will continue. 

To an equal extent, perhaps, research 
is required in order that the education 
of other registered nurses—those pre- 
pared in programs that are not on the 
baccalaureate level—may be kept in align- 
ment with the needs of society. At pres- 
ent there are about one thousand such 
programs, most of which are conducted 
by hospitals (in contrast to about two 
hundred baccalaureate pre-service pro- 
grams), and the students enrolled in them 
account for 85 per cent of all students 
in pre-service programs preparing regis- 
tered nurses. Whether these proportions 
are equitable is a question for explora- 
tion. In any event, it is obvious that the 
bulk of nursing care is now being pro- 
vided by graduates from the so-called 
diploma programs, and that efforts to 
improve this care might well begin with 
assistance to these educational programs. 

The Council of Member Agencies of 
thé Department of Diploma and Associ- 
ate Degree Programs of the National 
League for Nursing has indicated what 
direction this assistance might take. In 
a statement which refers to the worth- 
while contributions that hospitals have 
made through their educational units in 
nursing and which predicts the need for 
such units to be continued for a con- 
siderable period of time, the Council 
points to the two big problems confront- 
ing hospital schools: the identification of 
the abilities and competencies of nurses 
prepared in this setting, and the develop- 
ment of ways and means by which the 
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preparation of these nurses may be made 
more effective and the outcomes more 
reliable and uniform. 
Again, an understanding of the histori- 
cal development of pre-service educa- 
tional programs in nursing is prerequisite 
t attempts to solve the problems in- 
vowed, Evolving from what today might 
e called a type of in-service program 
re poke: preparing personnel to answer 
ds of the hospital which con- 
Sir a general hospital for 
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disease ot aia of living with heart 
vironm returning to a non-hospital en- 
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bili i to people, the nurse's responsi- 
helpin S now also visualized as one of 
and .9 Patients face their own problems 
them. ticipate in finding solutions to 


tl 


Mia Concept of nursing as largely @ 
an of interaction between the nurse 
€r patient points up the first prob- 
—that of helping the student to be- 


0; " 
me a different kind of practitioner. It 


emphasizes her development as a person 
and a citizen, and assists her to acquire 
attitudes as well as knowledge and skills. 
It also suggests the close kinship between 
nursing and teaching and the similarities 
between teacher education and nursing 
education. The expert in educational sci- 
ence thus has a real contribution to make 
to hospital schools of nursing in help- 
ing them to experiment with and devise 
learning experiences which will lead to 
the practice of patient-centered care. 

Secondly, there is considerable room 
for improvement in the educational meth- 
ods employed by hospital schools of nurs- 
ing. In many of these schools, the repeti- 
tion of performance, which originated in 
part from the need to fulfill the service 
demands of the controlling hospital, has 
come to be regarded as a prerequisite to 
the acquisition of proficiency. “Practice 
makes perfect" is often looked upon as 
the only principle of learning—a princi- 
ple which is applicable to all the student's 
experiences, even those which are purely 
educational in purpose. 

Increasingly, however, those responsi- 
ble for the conduct of these schools are 
attempting to find more effective teach- 
ing methods and more meaningful learn- 
ing experiences. The shortened curricu- 
lums that have been developed in a few 
hospital schools of nursing and in nursing 
programs in some junior colleges repre- 
sent the results of some of these attempts. 
To help nurse educators experiment with 
the application of modern educational 

rinciples to the teaching of nursing 
would seem to be not only a challenge to 
but an obligation of the educational sci- 
entist. . 

The channels through which general 
educators can make their contributions 
to diploma and associate degree programs 
in nursing are many. The most obvious, 
of course, occur in those programs which 
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are controlled by junior colleges where 
the general educators who are members 
of the faculty have a real responsibility 
for the implementation of all the pro- 
grams offered by the institution, includ- 
ing nursing. The Teachers College (Co- 
lumbia) Cooperative Research Project in 
Nursing Education in Junior Colleges, 
under the direction of Professor Mildred 
Montag, offers substantial evidence of 
the advantages to be gained from co- 
operation between the faculty of the 
liberal arts and sciences department and 
the nursing faculty which the inclusion 
of nursing programs in junior colleges 
has made possible. 

It is hoped that these advantages gained 
through cooperative relationships can be 
duplicated in hospital-controlled pro- 
grams in which college instructors par- 
ticipate. Those college faculty members 
who go beyond the point of providing 
instruction to students enrolled in a hos- 
pital school and participate in planning 
the whole curriculum of the hospital 
school will be helping the school enrich 
its entire educational program, not merely 
add to it. 

Moreover, representation from general 
education is frequently sought on the 
committee which serves in an advisory 
capacity to those responsible for a hos- 
pital school of nursing. While it is be- 
yond the purview of such a committee 
to participate in the details of curriculum 
development, in the course of such com- 
mittee service the general educator will 
find many opportunities to encourage 
curriculum study and in other ways to 
help the school utilize and apply the prin- 
ciples of modern education science. 


PREPARATION FOR LEADERSHIP 
IN NURSING EDUCATION 


The crux of many of the problems of 
nursmg education lies in the dearth of 


qualified faculty members for all types 
of educational programs in nursing. To 
give a gross picture of the situation, an 
examination of the educational qualifica- 
tions of 7,985 persons carrying adminis- 
trative and instructional responsibilities 
in hospital and collegiate pre-service pro- 
grams in 1951 and 1952 showed that only 
about one-sixth of them had master's de- 
grees and about one-half baccalaureate 
degrees, while one-third were reported 
to have no academic degrees [10]. Al- 
though, as might be expected, the faculty 
members in collegiate schools tended to 
have more academic preparation than 
those in schools controlled by hospitals, 
it is significant that 6 per cent of the full- 
time faculty members had no academic 
degrees. 

An evaluation of the degrees held by 
these nurse educators has not been made, 
but a review of the records of individual 
instructional personnel submitted to the 
National League for Nursing indicates 
that by no means all of these degrees were 
earned in the field of nursing or even in 
what might be termed a related field. 
Although, as has been pointed out, it is 
not uncommon for a baccalaureate degree 
program with a major in nursing to rep- 
resent a combination of a diploma pro- 
gram in nursing and lower division work 
in other subjects, this can be true of bac- 
calaureate degrees carned prior to or after 
licensure to practice. This unevenness of 
quality in the baccalaureate degree has 
hindered the orderly development of 
graduate education in nursing. : 

To trace the origins of much of this 
confusion, one must go back to 1899, 
when Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, responded to pleas from nurses 
for help in preparing themselves for ad- 
ministrative and teaching positions by es- 
tablishing programs for the further edu- 
cation of nurses. At this time, all pre-serv- 
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ice programs in nursing were conducted 
by hospitals or by groups associated with 
hospitals, and the teaching of students of 
h stering and supervising the nurs- 
ing care of patients. Thus, there were 
developed educational programs designed 
prepare a nurse for both a supervisory 
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registered nurses set, as their 


goal, the realignment of baccalaureate 
programs for graduate nurses so that they 
would have the same general objectives 
as the pre-service baccalaureate programs 
in nursing, that is, the development of 
behavior required for the assumption of 
full-range professional practitioner re- 
sponsibilities. It was agreed that prepara- 
tion for the functions of administration, 
teaching, supervision, and consultation 
should be on the master's or post-master's 
level. 

Considerable progress has been made 
toward achieving these goals. Many uni- 
versities have discontinued baccalaureate 
programs which prepare for the func- 
tional specialties in favor of programs in 
general nursing or pre-specialization pro- 
grams or supplementary programs, as 
they are variously called. In 1955, more 
than 7,000 nurses were enrolled in this 
type of program, an ample demonstration 
of the fact that graduates of diploma 
programs recognize the need for further 
preparation in general nursing if they are 
to take on the full range of activities as- 
cribed to the professional nurse. 

However, not all problems in connec- 
"ith the baccalaureate program for 
registered nurses have been solved. As 
in the case of some pre-service baccalau- 
reate programs, apparently not all those 
onsible for general nursing programs 
f the differences in the nurs- 
ing courses offered in baccalaureate and 
diploma programs and of the need to 
provide sound upper division courses m 
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nursing. Although usually graduates of 
diploma programs are afforded opportu- 
nity to qualify for a limited amount of 
advanced standing in the nursing part of 
riculum, in some instances this 
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practice has been overdone to the point 
where no further work in nursing is re- 
quired. Those who complete these so- 
called nursing programs which offer no 
instruction in nursing cannot be expected 
to have increased their practitioner abili- 
ties to any great extent. 

From this it can be seen that a bac- 
calaureate degree is not always indica- 
tive of preparation for professional prac- 
tice and that the baccalaureate graduates 
studying for master's degrees do not al- 
ways have sound foundations on which 
to build. Nonetheless, the gradual emer- 
gence of a concept of what the outcomes 
of a baccalaureate program in nursing 
should be has cleared the way for the 
development of master's programs which 
are graduate in level. Educational units 
in nursing which offer graduate pro- 
grams, working together under the aus- 
pices of the Council of Member Agencies 
of the National League for Nursing De- 
partment of Baccalaureate and Higher 
Degree Programs, are well along in the 
formulation of principles for the organi- 
zation and administration of graduate 
programs in nursing and in the develop- 
ment of criteria and methods for the 
evaluation of their curriculums. Regional 
planning [1, 5] already under way aims 
to promote the sound development of 
both undergraduate and graduate pro- 
grams and to forestall their proliferation 
beyond the bounds of available resources. 

The placing of graduate education in 
nursing on a sure footing will have pro- 
found effects on all types of educational 
programs in nursing. The staffing of 
pre-service schools of nursing with well- 
qualified faculty members, although it 
may seem to be the longest way round, 
may, in the last analysis, prove to be the 
shortest way toward finding any lasting 
solutions to the problems outlined in this 
discussion. Of all the help that general 


educators can give to nursing education, 
therefore, the most telling will be in the 
area of graduate education. Every piece 
of good advice given to those who are 
developing graduate programs in nurs- 
ing, and every effort put forward ite 
strengthen these programs and solidify 
their positions within the university will 
be multiplied for many years to come Jn 
the improvement of all education for 
nursing and of all nursing service. 
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Culture on tbe Moving Frontier, by Louis 
B. Wright. Bloomington, Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. 273 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Wright sees the story of life on the 
ever-moving frontier as a series of rounds in 
the perennial struggle “between the powers 
of darkness and the forces of light for the 
soul and mind of the American citizen. His 
first four chapters are accounts of that bat- 
tle in (1) the original colonies, (2) the Old 
West along the Kentucky borderland, (3) 
the Old West north of the Ohio, and (4) the 
gold-fevered Pacific Coast region. His final 
two chapters analyze the spiritual and the 
secular agencies through which the "better 
elements" carried on the struggle. He de- 
scribes the importance of the church, the 
school, the periodic press, the lyceum and 
lecture series, books, and libraries as carriers 
of the higher culture to the frontiersman. 

One of the recurring themes in Culture 
on tbe Moving Frontier is that the social 
ideals guiding the guardians of culture were 
overwhelmingly English, predominantly 
Protestant, and to a considerable extent 
Puritan. So far as practical conditions would 
allow it, these guardians attempted to re- 
establish and idealize the best characteristics 
of the life they left behind. This was only 
human of them, but we are at times so 
anxious to maintain the uniqueness of the 
American frontiersman that we forget his 
humanness. Mr. Wright reminds us not to 
do so. 

This book is good social history. It is 
filled with interesting detail, easily read, 
and well conceived to aid the American in 
understanding himself. Its contents retain 
the form in which Mr. Wright presented 
them as the Patten Foundation lectures at 
Indiana University. The author's combined 


experiences as journalist, historian, and li- 


N 


[2 


brarian have prepared him well to gather, 
interpret, and present his data. The book 
should appeal to a wide audience. 

The readers of Teachers College Record 
ought, however, to find special interest an 
Culture on tbe M oving Frontier. The book 
is in the growing tradition of American 
history writing which stresses social de- 
velopments having professional as well as 
general significance to school people. For 
example, the discussion of the crucial role 
played by such elementary school ven 
books as the New England Primer, Noah 
Webster’s Speller, and the McGuffey 
Readers ought surely to be kept in min 
when we select material for today's poung 
Americans. Moreover, professional ee 
cators struggling valiantly, but often per i 
to establish adequate programs for publ 
relations and procedures for lay pe 
pation in educational policy making io 
to study carefully the traditions in whic? 
Popular attitudes toward education a 
rooted. Finally, the record of Americas 
historic effort to define the best relation- 
ships of secular and religious agencies is 
character training is certainly data to CO 
sider in making judgments about mor? 
and spiritual values in the schools. Mr 
Wright gives some insight on all of thes¢ 
problems, ` 

Like all good books, Culture on thé 
Moving Frontier is perhaps as important 
for the problems it suggests as for the 
answers it provides. Let us take, for €** 
ample, the above-mentioned thesis that 
our institutional patterns are essentially Co- 
lonial English in their origin. This is a thes! 
about which one might argue. However, ! 
we take the statement at face value we are 
led to the fruitful question about the rela- 
tionship of these institutional forms to theif 
use in other times and bv other peoples: 
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One suspects that a Norwegian-American 
group, for example, might indeed have 
adopted the English pattern but have used 
xai he d different manner and for dif- 
E nds from those of an old New 
m town. Mr. Wright properly re- 
ae w that which Americans have 
for cul y inherited from the frontier search 
" MES ariel refinement. He does not 
ne be discuss that which was unique 
sodal a of a particular region or 
undead a " schoolman who wants to 
ilis Grinus is eae | must search out 
common o tradition and relate it to the 
A ne described by Mr. Wright. 
iin WAS interesting problem is raised by 
tradition p^ treatment of the educational 
archy as r de Southern plantation squire- 
ion, Fein ated to the New England tradi- 
quently ee n educational historians fre- 
hey do ae these as competing currents. 
aged a dual npes in that the first encour- 
the gentler stem of private education for 
cation for ie. combined with public edu- 
ith to Tm pauper, while the second gave 
ret Mr, Wa ed public school ideal. 
sition exce right tends to ignore this oppo- 
ander’s SH "t describing the New Eng- 
Wherever res ishment of common schools 
Instead P ! 
ever, Mr. [Dori the M, neige FA 
American forni t seems to imply ka i 
into his edu ntersman incorporated oth 
planter inf cational attitudes. Typical of the 
eral educa MENGE: was the belief that a lib- 
of social em provides the essential mark 
Channel f 'stinction and the most effective 
England social mobility. From the New 
€ idea hs on the other hand, came 
t hat access to education designed 
P e for the life of the gentleman 
mignon ee to all members of d 
town and r n a sense the New Englan 
Secularizeq he frontier community were ye 
the older eis democratized versions © 
lect. Thus Pian congregation of God's 
the attitude Ta these two traditions come 
deed hel : ae formal education shou à 
Conon Help the student improve his social- 
hic class status, but that it should be 


to 
Must 


available to all. Few Amercans want an 
education designed to level off class distinc- 
tions; most are simply optimistic enough to 
believe that their children, given equal edu- 
cational opportunity, can more than hold 
their own in the struggle for social status. 
Mr. Wright does not develop fully these 
and other implications which the profes- 
sional educator ought to explore. The tradi- 
tion of formal education is but part of his 
story. What he does tell is, nevertheless, 
highly suggestive, and herein lies one of 
the strengths of his book. 
M. L. BoRRowMAN 
University of Wisconsin 


Why Johnny Cart Read, by Rudolph 
Flesch. New York, Harper, 1955. 222 
pp. $3.00. 

When a book on education makes the 
national best-seller lists, it warrants careful 
reading by educators. When it does so by 
making an all-out attack on American educa- 
tion and on those leaders whose advice is 
followed by teachers, it makes necessary à 
careful review of present policy and prac- 
tice to see if the attack is justified. When its 
frequent use of sarcasm and ridicule is rein- 
forced by misrepresentation and the use of 
unsavory propaganda techniques, it is dif- 
ficult for a reviewer to write an objective 


appraisal. . 

On page ? Flesch asserts that there are 
no remedial reading cases 1n Germany, in 
France, in. Norway, in Spain—practically 
re in the world except in the United 
and in the same paragraph asserts 
that “the teaching of reading never was a 
problem anvwhere in the world until the 
United States switched to the present 
method around 1925." This leads him to the 
conclusion that all failures 1n reading are 
due to failure to teach phonics. As a check, 
this reviewer wrote to Norway for infor- 
mation about reading difficulties. The reply. 
a letter from Karen Marie Bóhn, Director of 
the Granhaug Offentlige Skole in Olso, states 
in part: “Unfortunately 1 cannot agree with 


anvwhe 
States,” : 
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him [Flesch] as to his assertion that reading 
difficulties do not develop in Norway. lt is 
a great problem here too." She then goes 
on to explain that the basic method of in- 
struction is a phonic one, “because there is 
such a good accordance between the writ- 
ten and the oral language.” Although she 
believes that the frequency of reading prob- 
lems is not so great as in the United States, 
she tells us that there are many Norwegian 
children who suffer from reading and writ- 
ing difficulties because of brain injuries, 
special language difficulties, external rea- 
sons, and adjustment difficulties. 

Karlsen, writing in the May, 1955 issue 
of the California Teachers Association Jour- 
nal, calls attention to Hallgren’s estimate 
that 10 per cent of Swedish children have 
specific reading disabilities, and to the pres- 
ence of elaborate remedial reading pro- 
grams in Denmark. Schonell’s finding that 
12 per cent of British children have reading 
disabilities is well known. Thus Flesch’s con- 
tention that reading disabilities do not de- 
velop in countries where beginning reading 
is taught by phonic procedures is contrary 
to fact. The Utopia that he claims existed 
in the United States before 1925 can also 
be proved fictitious. 

The central deficiency in Flesch’s reason- 
ing becomes apparent when he discusses the 
nature of reading. “I once surprised a native 
of Prague by reading aloud from a Czech 
newspaper. ‘Oh, you know Czech?’ he 
asked. ‘No, I don’t understand a word of it, 
I answered, ‘I can only read it" He ob- 
viously considers reading to be nothing 
more than making the correct sounds for 
the printed symbols. Comprehension is ir- 
relevant. On this basis he is consistent when 
he states that after children have been taught 
the sounds of the letters, "you can give 
them a little primer and then proceed im- 
mediately to anything from the Reader's 
Digest to Treasure Island.” Nowhere in the 
book is there any concern over a need to 
help children develop meaning when they 
read. 

This denial of the generally accepted defi- 
nition that reading is the process of getting 


meaning from the printed page lies at the 
basis of much of Flesch’s argument. In 
Chapter V he reviews a series of experi- 
mental studies on the value of phonics. Char- 
acteristic is his treatment of Tate’s study, 
in which the non-phonic group came out 
ahead in comprehension and the phonic 
group was better in word recognition. 
“Two of the tests (‘silent reading’ and 
‘paragraph reading’) were tests of guessing 
rather than reading . . .” By dismissing the 
comprehension tests as mere “guessing, 

Flesch makes the study come out favorable 
to phonics. He makes the Garrison and 
Heard experiment come out in favor of 
phonics by suppressing the results on com- 
prehension, although the original authors 
thought that their results went the other 
way. Gates’ experimental results, which 
were unfavorable to phonics, are explained 
away on the basis that “there was a special 
joker in all the Gates experiments: every 
test was timed. . . . I analyzed Dr. Gates 
test scores, and found they were all of this 
type. New Methods in Primary Reading is 
filled to the brim with these spurious statis- 
tics, ‘proving’ Dr. Gates’ case.” If Flesch 
really studied the book carefully, he knows 
that many of the tests that Gates used were 
untimed. Nevertheless, Flesch’s biased re- 
porting should not blind us to the fact that 
several apparently good studies have come 
out with results favorable to teaching phon- 
ics in the first grade. 

Flesch sets up a straw man by misrepre- 
senting present trends in reading instruc- 
tion, and then assassinates this fictitious 
character. He asserts that there is an anti- 
phonics conspiracy based on a vested fi- 
nancial interest in the sale of basal readers: 
"^... today the phonetic system of teaching 
reading is kept out of our schools as effec- 
tively as if we had a dictatorship with an 
all-powerful Ministry of Education." He 
then proceeds to present quotations from 
Gates, Russell, Bond, Dolch, Durrell, Witty, 
and others, carefully selected to show that 
these experts do not approve of starting be- 
ginners by a phonic method. This is cer- 
tainly true. But he then goes on to assure 
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the reader that the experts advocate nothing 
but a “look and guess” procedure. He com- 
pletely ignores the fact that each of them 
om: chapters to explaining ways of 
iu children to develop independence 
inis 2 attack by a combination of methods, 
Even ae Aims and structural analysis. 
ing, a whol Gray’s On Their Own in Read- 
repres ole book on word attack skills, is 
tion in nted simply as being against instruc- 
phonics. 
id n i most fantastic thing in the 
Psycholo esch’s attempt to interpret Gestalt 
global o cul to favor a phonic rather than a 
to, belice +f analytic approach. It is hard 
fhdersndi. anyone with the slightest 
Gestalt ing of the central thesis of 
stand it psychology could really misunder- 
ms so badly (see pp. 124-27). He avoids 
ity ove = thesis that the whole has prior- 
struction the parts by describing phonic in- 
and labeling a way of developing insight 
authorit ing the whole-word approach as 
tarian conditioning. 

Susi all the evidence from eye-move- 
good alt Flesch does not believe that 
aecuratel ers can or should recognize words 
Started Y as wholes, “Anyone who has 
through ee phonics in first grade goes 
reads le ite reading every single word he 
tastical] us by letter. He does this fan- 
neverthel ast, and quite unconsciously, but 
with apo. he does it.” Thus he reports 
Why ^ eus one of the two major reasons 
its: ten, "s phonic approach was discarded: 
letter a to develop slow, plodding, 
Other Ea etter readers. His disregard of the 
Prehe "à Feason, failure to develop com- 
Dston skills, has already been discussed. 
ii part of the book consists of an 
Parents system of phonic instruction which 
Children A, encouraged to use with their 
letter um As a beginning, one is to teach all 
hese bue and then the five short vowels. 
nants, a then blended with single conso- 
9r deve] ok forth. No suggestions are given 
for Ping auditory readiness, and it 1s 

St granted that all children can blend 
gether. No hints are given about 


elabo, 


aken 
Soun d 


dealing with semantic variations, alternative 
pronunciations, or words which do not fol- 
low the phonic rules. No meaningful reading 
is employed, just words in lists. Would that 
it were so simple! 

There are some amusing inconsistencies 
in the book. On page 6, typical basal readers 
are described as “those series of horrible, 
stupid, emasculated, pointless, tasteless lit- 
tle readers . . ." But when he visited a class 
taught by phonics, “They went through the 
pages, at a pretty fast clip, with completely 
natural intonation, laughing spontaneously 
at one place, expressing surprise at another, 
following the thread of the story with ani- 
mated suspense.” Both comments refer to 
the Scott, Foresman Basic Readers. This is 
typical. 

One can hardly overlook Flesch’s clever 
attempts to equate phonics with democracy 
and The American Dream, and his intima- 
tions about his opponents. “I am not one of 
those people who call them un-American or 
left-wingers or Communist fellow travelers.” 
Oh, no! Why, on page 7 the capitalist profit 
motive, the experts’ financial interest in the 
sale of readers, is said to be the basis of their 
commitment to the word method. 

Flesch’s book has made an impression on 
the lay public because it is dogmatic, sim- 
ple, and direct. It provides a scapegoat for 
those who are dissatisfied with the present 
schools. It presents an apparently very easy 
solution to what is really a very complex 
problem. Some teachers, as well as some 
parents, have been impressed by its elo- 

uence. Whether they will remain im- 
fter they try to follow his recom- 
abtful. Although as a schol- 
s not worthy of serious 
consideration, as a piece of sensational jour- 
nalism it is very effective. Nobody con- 
cerned with good education can afford to 
ignore it or treat it lightly. 

Axpert J. Harris 

Queens College 


ressed a 
mendations is doubt 
arly work the book i 


Guiding Growtb in Reading, by Mar- 
garet McKim. New York, The 
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Macmillan Company, 1955. XX + 528 
pp. 8525. 


A. great many people who are interested 
in the teaching of reading will find this 
the most helpful book on the subject that 
has appeared in a long time. It has been 
written specifically to aid the teacher in 
her daily work. While it achieves this pur- 
pose admirably, it can also be used to advan- 
tage as a college textbook in both graduate 
and undergraduate classes. Since it utilizes 
a wealth of pertinent research, practice, and 
theory for teaching suggestions, it will prove 
of benefit to reading specialists. 

The organization of a book in the com- 
plex field of elementary-school reading al- 
ways presents a very real problem to au- 
thors. Shall it be designed vertically accord- 
ing to topics of interest at all levels, or 
horizontally according to a grade pattern, 
or some other way? McKim solves this 
problem neatly. An introductory section 
discusses two main items: “What does it 
mean to be able to read?" and "Guides for 
a successful reading program." After this 
overview, the discussion centers around 
three general stages of growth in learning 
to read: "the pre-reading and beginning- 
reading period," "the growth of primary 
children toward independent reading skills," 
and "the development of the more mature 
techniques of the intermediate grades." A 
subsequent section treats "Appraisal and 
remedial help." At the end of each of the 
fourteen chapters are questions suggested as 
a basis for appraising the aspect of the read- 
ing program under discussion, and follow- 
ing these is a list of related references. 

'The book is not short, because a wealth 
of detailed reports of actual classroom activi- 
ties necessarily takes many pages. Though it 
is a classroom guide, it is in no sense a mere 
collection of teaching plans. Sound psycho- 
logical principles and the results of research 
serve as a basis for synthesizing ideas ob- 
tained from years of work in classrooms. 
The length of the book is an asset in view 
of the aids supplied the reader for locating 
material—plenty of boldface centerheads, 


and paragraph heads that summarize mam 
points, a well-organized and detailed table 
of contents, and a long index that enables 
the reader to find easily discussions which 
are scattered through the book. : 

Let us see how McKim present phonetics, 
a timely subject in view of the nature of 
recent attacks upon our schools. Speaking 
of word analysis in general, she says: 


Word-analysis skills are not likely to develop 
harmoniously without planned ‘guidance. A 
child who can recite word families or who can 
give the sounds of letters of the alphabet with- 
out hesitation may not be able to see these 
elements when they are embedded in a larger 
word. Even if he can see them and can give 
the sounds for separate elements, he may not 
be able to blend them correctly, The problem 
is complicated still more by the fact that the 
ultimate goal is to help the child become able 
to use all these techniques together, flexibly, 1" 
a context setting. It is the teacher's responsi- 
bility to provide for smooth, all-round develop- 
ment. (pp. 285-86) 


McKim traces phonics as part of the 
word-analysis process from the pre-reading 
level through the intermediate grades. She 
tells where to begin and how the teacher 
can tell which sounds to stress first. She 
advises as to approaches when the expected 
answer is not given by the child. Teachers 
will be delighted with the paragraph sum- 
maries of creative language experiences with 
new words, activities using words and pic- 
tures, activities using words in context, an 
word games. 

For the primary-grade teacher the book 
provides extensive help, beginning with ? 
look at a typical first-grade classroom. Ic 
describes the determination of reading readi- 
ness, the setting for pre-reading experience? 
in the total program, methods of building 
pre-reading skills, the uses of reading readi- 
ness books, and means of varying the pro~ 
gram to meet individual needs. A detailed 
discussion follows of first steps in learning 
to read, including plans for organizing the 
class and scheduling reading on the daily 
program. Next, McKim shows how aims 
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develop and activities expand as children 
grow in ability to rcad. Equally valuable is 
the attention given to recreational reading, 
wide reading for information, reading in 
connection with class activities, and the ap- 
Praisal of what is read. Regarding reading 
units, the author indicates how these may 
be centered around a group of stories in a 
basal reader or several such books and sup- 
plemented with teacher-class composed ma- 
terials as well as library books on the sub- 
Ject. Activities of teachers and children 
from first through third grade fill the pages 
devoted to primary reading. The entire 
book is well illustrated. i 
in me: iss effective is the treatment of read- 

9 in the intermediate grades. Here the 
ate would provide each class with sev- 
is reb basic readers; textbooks in con- 
tionarie 5; reference materials such as dic- 
and "e Pe tems atlases, almanacs, 
sit i icals; and a great variety of recre- 
larly in AI materials, varying particu- 
Stress co, iP of content. Especially does she 
culty dnd eration of range in reading diffi- 
ply "Witt the importance of choosing sim- 

Ti en Materials in the content fields. 
and gj Sig of reading units is discussed 
to uke with considerable attention 
Main cae in evaluating ideas, obtaining 
ing icy grasping details, adjusting rend- 
words 4 i reading orally, learning new 
importance using reference techniques. The 
erary eie personal growth through lit- 
treated ies ps both prose and verse, is 
that child, ne teacher's opportunity to insure 
higher y Ten experience the spiritual and 

alues of reading. 
ing seis of view, principles, and teach- 
Sound 4, oon set forth in this volume are 
Cent Ais _ Well balanced. They utilize re- 
Srams ee Innovations in reading pro- 
Often ene extreme positions which so 
ack of p id m mechanical teaching or even 
9f the cm ance in reading. In the judgment 
Added to iR. McKim's book should E 
teachin Stery professional library on the 
8 of reading. 
GERTRUDE WHIPPLE 
Detroit Public Schools 


Faculty Rights and Obligations in Eight 
Independent Liberal Arts Colleges, by 
Charles P. Dennison. New York, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1955. x + 186 pp. 
$4.50. 


This volume on faculty rights and obli- 
gations is one of the few which have ap- 
peared in the last decade giving factual 
information and comparative data concern- 
ing the formalization in writing of the 
governing regulations of different institu- 
tions. Such a summary is very useful in- 
deed, and points the way to a number of 
further studies along the same line which 
would be extremely fruitful. 

The volume begins with a suggestion of 
the need for clarification of what a faculty 
member's rights and obligations are, and 
proceeds to a suggested list of principles and 
practices about which the institutions studied 
have regulations in their body of written 
documents. From there the author goes im- 
mediately to a comparison of the eight 
institutions (Vassar, Colgate, Swarthmore, 
Haverford, Mount Holyoke, Sarah Law- 
rence, Hobart, and Wesleyan) in summary 
form; then a series of intensive comparisons 
of four colleges; and finally an examination 
of the implications of these formalized docu- 
ments for college government and adminis- 
tration. The way the material in this volume 
is put together is extremely useful in that 
there is a direct comparison of the eight 
institutions early in the volume, followed 
at the very end by a comparative synopsis 
of all points of importance. — 

Some of the general principles which 
Dennison has used in analyzing the material 
are of considerable interest, not just to 
liberal arts colleges but to institutions of 
higher learning at whatever level. The first 
one indicates that there should be mutually 
binding terms of appointment; the third 
that there should be objective processes in 
reappointment, promotion and salary in- 
crease; the fourth, that tenure should be 
achieved after a sufficient time to prove a 
faculty member's capability; the fifth, that 
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there should be advance notice of non- 
reappointment or dismissal; and seventh, 
that there should be a salary policy that is 
understood, consistent, and determined in 
the light of consultation with those affected 
by it. The sixth principle suggested by 
Dennison seems to the reviewer to be ques- 
tionable. This is the right to some due 
process to assure fairness in case of non- 
reappointment or dismissal; the guarantee of 
a hearing if the teacher requests it; and a 
possibility of subsequent appeal to higher 
authorities. The propriety of this arrange- 
ment seems to the reviewer to depend en- 
tirely upon whether this is at the conclusion 
of a normal term of appointment. At that 
time the judgment of the institution may 
well be that the teacher is not particularly 
well adapted to that type of institution. 
Under such circumstances the individual 
faculty member should not necessarily have 
the right of appeal or the guarantee of a 
hearing. In one sense the procedure consti- 
tues a transference of the procedure on ten- 
ure dismissals to the simple termination of a 
limited term appointment. If, however, the 
writer is concerned with the dismissal of a 
faculty member during a period of term 
appointment which is in the contract, then 
there is quite a different situation and the 
procedure for a fair adjudication, a hearing, 
and an appeal is quite appropriate. The way 
the section is written seems to imply that 
this was intended to cover the non-reap- 
pointment or dismissal of persons after a 
definitely limited term appointment. This 
procedure seems not particularly appropri- 
ate under these limited term appointments, 
Since initial appointments are not always 
completely successful, and the institution 
itself, as well as the faculty member, needs 
certain safeguards for the gradual building 
up of a strong faculty group. 

One other principle that should be men- 
tioned is the termination of appointments 
because of "changes in educational pro- 
gram.” This apparently is written into the 
documentation in several of these liberal 
arts colleges and is worded more loosely 
than is customary in the larger universities, 


In them, a termination of tenure apponi 
ment is allowed because of “reorganization, 
which, in most instances, means the elimi- 
nation from the program of certain elements 
of the subject studied. An illustration would 
be if the history department in a particular 
institution decided to eliminate completely 
Latin American or Spanish history, it would 
be entirely appropriate to terminate the 
appointment of a tenure person teaching 
those subjects. This is not apparently what 
is meant in terms of Dennison’s discussion, 
since a change in emphasis in the program 
at any time, even a minor change, would 
permit the termination of appointment of 
individuals on the staff. It seems to the 
reviewer that any provisions of this kind 
need to be examined very carefully and 
possibly the wording made more explicit a5 
to what is meant by a “change in educational 
program,” since in any instance of such 
termination there is bound to be a difference 
of judgment as to whether the change 1$ 
sufficiently extensive to warrant a termina- 
tion of a tenure appointment. 

The author's discussion of academic free- 
dom is particularly acute and penetrating. 
After his discussion of the particular state- 
ments and written documents relating t? 
academic freedom, it becomes perfectly 
clear that he understands the subtle influ- 
ences which tend to stifle disagreement an 
to enforce complete harmony, but which do 
not technically violate academic freedom t 
all. There are certain types of social ostra- 
cisms, there are judgments that a certain 
faculty member is not a comfortable mem" 
ber of the staff, there is delay in promotion 
and a host of other things which tend t? 
promote conformity, a good deal more than 
would be desirable and, in a sense, in con- 
tradiction to the spirit of academic freedom- 
In this connection it is of course highly ap- 
propriate to have a committee examine the 
promotion recommendations as well as the 
people not recommended for promotion. ] 

In the section concerned with professiona 
growth and development, there seemed 2 
be, in a number of these institutions, a tea 
scarcity of the faculty asking for sabbatical 
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leaves. In one instance, at least, sabbatical 
leave was forced upon faculty members by 
the administration in order to have them 
Set away and have a period for study. In 
the view of the reviewer this state of affairs 
can be explained in one of two ways. The 
first is that the financial arrangements for 
omi leave are not sufficiently generous 
reslis of Istres, The second is that the 
fessional Sabbatical leave in terms of pro- 
ite pes and development are not 
the 1 ed qualification for promotion to 
PPer ranks of the faculty. It seems 
deos Uk if the professional growth and 
the e ent as contrasted with service on 
needed p us and years of appointment are 
Professorshi promotion to associate or full 
fügemen Ip that the sabbatical leave ar- 
to take pe would find more faculty eager 
ftóri FN. vantage of them than appears 

o se data. 
S RR E most interesting things in this 
iberal the frequency with which in these 
enia colleges there are faculty repre- 
peas on the board of trustees. This 
Vi sok with considerable frequency, and 
a member there is not a formal election of 
oard ih of the faculty to sit with the 
of the fa ve are almost always committees 
ulty) E (or a committee of the fac- 
the trust MN are authorized to meet with 
Matters di from time to time to discuss 
Major eq Concern to the institution and its 
Such co Ucational direction. The value of 
breakdow, o of course is to avoid any 
35 to wh ded the common understanding 
its major € the institution is going and what 
to be true function is to be. This is found 
ae lifed number of these colleges and 
Member f ed by a statement of a faculty 
tivity re Haverford that "every ac- 
Cach other rings groups into contact with 
to makes it more difficult for them 
Bep Eg other as stereotypes." 
tremely s ights and Obligations is an ex- 
Chinery aluable study of a part of the ma- 
libera] B the operation of these eight 
Siderable S colleges which should be of con- 
Interest to anybody who is a stu- 


Si 


e 


is e 


trea. 


dent of higher education and the machinery 
which makes it function. 
L. S. WoopBURNE 
University of Wasbington 


Experimental Psycbology, by B. A. Far- 
rell (Ed.). A Series of broadcast talks 
by A. J. Watson, Harry Kay, J. A. 
Deutsch, B. A. Farrell, Michael Argyle, 
R. C. Oldfield. New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1955. 66 pp. 

A nationally known clergyman, now re- 
tired, used to come to me about once every 
two years with the request, "I want to 
read just oze good book that will bring me 
up to date in my psychology. What do you 
recommend?” 

This year my answer would be easy, that 
remarkable old BBC having picked the right 
six lectures—four from Oxford—to tell in- 
telligent adults what is current in scientific 
psychology today. This thin little book re- 
views some major issues in perception, learn- 
ing, motivation, psychoanalysis, and social 
behavior, then takes a look at what may lie 
ahead. 

Each talk, about a half-hour in length, 
elucidates how our understanding of one 
interesting theoretical issue has recently 
grown by the process of subjecting various 
hypotheses to experimental tests. Questions 
explored include the following: 

Are the organized Gestalten we perceive 
due to innate structure of the mind or has the 
pattern been learned through experience? 

How much of the faulty memory of 
adults is due to distorted perception rather 
than to deterioration over time? 

Wherein does each of the proposed theo- 
retical “models” fail to fit all the known 
facts about deprivation, drive, and behavior 
in satisfying hunger, thirst, and sex desires? 

What psychoanalytic hypotheses seem 
confirmed by experimental results? 

How do social psychologists explain the 
consistently superior effectiveness of demo- 
cratic leadership? 

How do we see a 3-D world? 
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What causes so much stereotypy when 
variety in behavior would be more advan- 
tageous? 

Among the studies cited, three out of four 
come from American psychologists. It is a 
fairly sure bet that talks so serious and 
scholarly as these would not be acceptable 
to the program officials controlling Ameri- 
can radio. Once again we encounter the 


curious fact that the country with the high- 
est average level of schooling and with the 
most productive research activities is also a 
country in which the mass media have found 
their public averse to programs packed with 
solid intellectual fare. 
GoopwiN WarsoN 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Books Received for Review 


Bennet, Margaret E., Guidance in Groups; 
A Resource Book for Teachers, Coun- 
selors, and Administrators. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1955. 411 pp. $5.50. 

Hamilton, A. E., Psychology and “The 
Great God Fun.” New York, The Julian 
Press, 1955. 189 pp. $3.50. 

International Bureau of Education, Bulletin. 
Geneva, 1955, No. 116. 144 pp: 

The National Elementary Principal, Read- 
ing for Today’s Children, Vol. XXXV, 
No. 1, Washington, D. C., 1955. 278 pp- 
$3.50. 

Paul, Benjamin D. (editor), Health, Culture 
and Community. Case Studies of Public 
Reactions to Health Programs. New 


York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1955. 493 
pp. $5.00. 

Reifer, Mary, Dictionary of New Words. 
New York, The Philosophical Library: 
1955. 234 pp. $6.00. 

UNESCO, XVIIIth International Confer- 
ence on Public Education. UNESCO, 
1955. Publication No. 167. 134 pp. 4 Swiss 
francs. 

UNESCO, Financing of Education: A 
Comparative Study. UNESCO, 1955 
Publication No. 163. 284 pp. $2.00. 

UNESCO, Teaching of Art in Primary and 
Secondary Schools: A Comparative 
Study. UNESCO, 1955. Publication No- 
165. 312 pp. $2.00. 
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HESE ar : ; . 
| ‘are bewildering times. They 


ants NEM and anxious. Claim- 
Or purposes egiance of the spirit of man 
Such times P pni and bad are legion. In 
or there is he teacher must speak out, 
es so. he nny danger that unless he 
or fimen who look to him 
in ee haps iti e be lost in the confusion. 
in the mean s the unprecedented increase 
It is the dis S of communication, perhaps 
Petsuasion covery of new techniques for 
Subtle fo and exhortation, substituting 
the fact penis methods of conquest— 
*T > however, remains that modern 

The i. discussions appearing i d 
g in this issue of 


M €cord $ S 
ei Presented papers, slightly abridged, which 
E as part of the two-day Confer- 


Ov 
wel] Of the roe 21 and 22, on the occa- 
a guration of Hollis Leland Cas- 


of 8 
March, 19 de Papers will be published in the 
56 Teachers College Record. 


F THE UNITED NATIONS 


man is besieged by myriad voices urging 
him to capitulate. The ideologist, the pol- 
itician, the missionary, the huckster, the 
State, the alarmist, the demagogue, the 
subversionist, and a host of others are 
employing every means of exhorting, 
converting, enticing, or seducing him. 

I do not believe that a teacher has ever 
before had to shout so hard to be heard 
above the din or to push his way 
uch a big crowd to keep in 
his pupil. His efforts 
etic, for he lacks the 
hich others jost- 
ve at their beck 


through s 
living contact with 
sometimes seem path 
power and the means W 
ling in the same field ha 
and call. 

Yet if he believes in his mission he can- 


not accept this situation fatalistically. 


Indeed, the greater and the more power- 
ful the seducers, the more important it is 
for the teacher to reiterate his aims. For 
his aims are different from those of most 
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of the others who seek to occupy the 
rostrum. He is mot out to capture, to cir- 
cumscribe, to indoctrinate or to hypno- 
tize. On the contrary. Plato, you will re- 
member, even went so far as to say that 
the young should be instructed in both 
false and true arguments, but the false 
first. The teacher's aim is to develop 
awareness, independent thought, and in- 
dependent feeling—and with the mini- 
mum sacrifice of personal freedoms, to 
seek the individuals integration within 
the community by a balanced scheme of 
moral responsibilities and moral privileges. 
But above all, he strives for mental and 
spiritual emancipation of the individual. 

The conference that begins today is a 
search for defining the responsibility of 
educational leadership in a free world. It 
might as well start off by asserting that 
the greatest responsibility of educational 
leaders in a free or any other world is to 
teach that freedom shall not perish. I beg 
you not to look for any political nuances 
in my submission. The need for spiritual 
freedom is eternal. It exists in all political 
and social climates, good and bad. It is 
man’s daily need as much as is bread by 
which, alone, we know he cannot live. 

First, then, the educational leader of 
today will feel that he must proclaim his 
determination to function, and refuse to 
let his role be argued away by any ideo- 
logical, psychological, or methodological 
sophistry. He will remind us that he has 
an essential service to the community to 
perform and that the community which 
destroys him will destroy itself as a com- 
munity of free men. Second, he will 
firmly persist in his aim—the achieve- 
ment and preservation of mental and 
spiritual emancipation without which 
man’s daily life can have neither worth 
nor dignity nor grace. 

I should like to offer some observations 
on one aspect only of the question of in- 


tegration within the community. Integra- 
tion within the community must begin 
by inquiring what one’s conception of 
the community is, how far it extends, 
what it encompasses, what it excludes. 
I suggest that the community that educa- 
tional leaders of this age should have 1t 
mind might well be not the village Or 
the town or the country but the world 
itself. 

There is a time-honored custom where- 
by cities bestow their citizenship OP 
strangers whom they love. It would be 
a happy and glorious innovation if we 
reversed this custom and showed our love 
for the world by adopting it as our home 
The needs of mankind cry for it, thé 
spirit of the age demands it, and there are 
many in this land and in others to whose 
stout hearts and free spirits this offers a? 
irresistible challenge. 

Last June we had in San Francisco ? 
weck of commemorative meetings cele- 
brating the tenth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Charter of the United Nations: 
This was not a meeting of the Gener? 
Assembly but of the representatives ° 
Member Nations. It had no agenda. There 
were no resolutions to discuss, adopt °" 
oppose. Indeed, there was no obligatio? 
on the part of anyone to speak. It was 
therefore as unfettered an expression, an 
on the highest level, of the views of Me™ 
ber Nations on the international situatio” 
as one could hope to have anywhere in the 
world. It was interesting to try to forecast 
what this week of pronouncements woul 
throw into relief. Some were a little net- 
vous lest the disappointments felt by V4 
ous nations might be publicly totalled UP 
and under their sum the structure va 
hopes and ideals which the United ne 
tions represents might crack. Other 
feared that the cemmemorative week a” 
its orations might be merely festive an 
platitudinous—all very pleasant and 4 
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Very inconsequential Both these fears 
proved to be false and as the week pro- 
gressed, sober and searching appraisal of 
the plight of the family of man at this 
in in history began to take shape. The 
dui eie and the disillusionments 
of ad been felt were voiced. The lack 
h concord which more than once had 
din ered the United Nations in its func- 
ns was noted. Overtones too that the 
icr hai had let down the world, 
helpless e smaller powers more or less 
doubts. pip noticeable. But after the 
disap dim the disillusionments and the 
sounded by ents, the final note that was 
mation d Pag speakers was the reaffir- 
is at ES aith in the Organization which 
s ees a Workshop and a laboratory 
and c national intercourse for peaceful 
Teative purposes. 

Re this so? Why was it that the 
ve athen S of ten years, the gloomy de- 
im the ts of the last decade, could not 
faith in mt pumism of the world and its 
cause Fists cooperation? It was 
lithe ea world felt that in 1955 and 
alternates to come there was no other 
together *. Men and nations must work 
ay was js be destroyed. The choice to- 
tion anq EE international coopera- 

t was na annihilation. . 
ity la eed noted that international 
might "st, always as complete as one 
ldea of int ` This Is not surprising, for the 
ations sess which the United 
Olizes is rs T example, embodies and sym- 
Sentatives orged by nations whose repre- 
Spokesmen rad proclaim themselves as 
States. Thy or sovereign independent 
Tépresenta, S we have the paradox of sixty 
times h om ves, avowedly, proudly, some- 
Ure the id ly, nationalistic, trying to nur- 
Prise iş p ea of internationalism. The sur- 
U wea lot therefore that the idea is weak, 
there. tIS, but that it is living at all. And 
S no doubt that the idea will live. It 


will live because, in spite of national 
prides and governmental jealousies, gov- 
ernments and nations have found it in 
their own enlightened interest to pledge 
themselves to it. It will live because you 
and I and millions like us have a great 
longing for peace. One of the great fea- 
tures of an international organization such 
as the United Nations is that its delibera- 
tions are thrown open to the gaze and 
scrutiny of the so-called common man. It 
is ultimately his strength and faith that 
give and will continue to give interna- 
tionalism its vitality and its urge. It will 
live because of his faith. Faith, you will 
remember, is a belief which even con- 
trary evidence cannot destroy. 

In this situation the teacher of today 
and his pupil, the citizen of today and 
tomorrow, have an important function 
to perform. The development of the in- 
ternationalist idea has created new and 
kaleidoscopic versions of the world pic- 
ture. It has brought remote peoples with- 
in hearing and seeing distance of each 
other. It has made new friends. It has 
aligned erstwhile enemies together in ways 
which but for the miracle of interna- 
tionalism they would not have dared to 
contemplate. It has discovered Asia and 
Africa afresh to the West. It has built 
bridges which extend across continents 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. And it 
has also exposed gaps in knowledge and 
understanding which one had not sus- 

ected. The dynamic self-realization of 
the Asian and African peoples, their pride 
in their history, and their faith in their fu- 
ture have yet to be fully appreciated, and 
their earnestness has yet to be ade- 

uately realized. It has also yet to be 
realized that great western cultures are 
beginning to acquire a new outlook, 
though they still seem to be bewildered 
at each new turn of the kaleidoscope. 
But thev have great contributions to 
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make in the future of which they do not 
yet appear to be fully aware themselves. 
Suspicion on the one hand and a sense of 
privilege on the other, both carried over 
from the past, sometimes create an astig- 
matism which makes it difficult to see 
clearly or to see far. 

This situation is full of possibilities, 
creative or dangerous, and right in the 
middle of it your country has emerged 
as a leader among nations to occupy a 
significant and challenging position. It is 
not a position which you could have 
greedily wrested from another by coer- 
cion or cozenage. Neither is it one which 
you can reject at will. You have been ac- 
corded it by the forces of history—yours 
as well as the world’s. It is your destiny 
and you cannot exorcize or evade it. All 
that therefore remains for you to decide 
is whether in this position you will add 
another glorious chapter to your record 
or merely trample the earth with jack- 
boots. 

You have great advantages. You began 
your national history as rebels against 
tyranny. Technologically you are the 
most advanced people in the world. Mil- 
lions of poverty-stricken, backward peo- 
ples all over the globe stand in dire need 
of the knowledge which you can share 
with them for mutual benefit. I believe 
that vou have no territorial ambitions and 
that vou hold the freedom of others as 
dear as your own. You have a strong mo- 
ral tradition. Your destiny, and I believe 
your warmth (which no cold blast should 
chill, for it arises from your robust moral 
sense and your exuberance), call upon 
you to look at the whole of the world, to 
roam around the globe, to try to under- 
stand it and to open your heart to it. 
Whatever your political doctrine or your 
religious faith, you could not condone 
the sins of apathy and ignorance in your- 
selves or in those you guide. As the edu- 


cational leaders of a great nation it should 
be your proud privilege to reach out to 
the rest of the world and to share with it 
what God has given you through His 
bounty and your enterprise. 

Your task; if I may so put it, is no less 
than that those who come under your 10- 
fluence should identify themselves with 
the world and its diverse peoples, to close 
up with the powerful drive of your 
worldwide quests the gap between the 
new dynamism of the Eastern Nations and 
the bewildered hesitations of the West, 
lest it should grow to be even more 
menacing than the gap between Commu- 
nism and non-Communism which we 
have been watching for so long with such 
anxiety. Your country (provided your 
vigilance is unrelaxed and you continue 
to be the supreme example, the first I be- 
lieve in history, of a nation great and yet 
not covetous) is in a position to lend its 
moral prestige and strength to the order- 
ing of a peaceful and friendly world. 

But this task cannot be undertaken 
with outworn equipment or with a type 
of mind which is too domestic in its scope: 
If you are to be a world leader, your 
youth cannout grow up with a provincial 
outlook. A world outlook, not a suppres- 
sion but a sublimation of our patriotisms» 
an expansion of our mental and emotional 
horizons, is what we all need today. It 35 
the citizen with a world outlook who 
should come out of our schools and col- 
leges, whether in this or in other lands: 
In learning new languages, in undertak- 
ing mental adventures in strange lands, 1 
creating warmth toward the art and cul- 
ture of other people and stimulating sa 
derstanding between people and peop!’ 
lies our future as teachers and leaders. In 
this you have already led the way. Today 
there are between 30,000 and 40,000 sm 
dents of other countries who are invite 
by American organizations to come an 
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Study and make friends here, and there 
are as many as 5,000 students from this 
Country studying and making friends in 
foreign lands. Altogether there are more 
than 100,000 students in the world who 
have left their own homes in search of 
learning, and one may be forgiven for 
dreaming of many hundreds of thousands 
of students spreading out into the world 
ma few years' time. Not warriors and 
Conquistadors, but students and organiz- 
as Sein making his contribution to the 
a Ere the world. I think the youth 

ountry under your guidance and 


beckoned by the destiny that lies before 
them could be among the greatest of 
these messengers and healers, these serv- 
ants of mankind, these holy mendicants. 
If we cannot give our students the wide 
knowledge, the great perspectives, and 
the world-wide sympathies which alone 
can equip them to occupy their rightful 
and proud place among the citizenry of 
tomorrow, the teachers of this critical 
century, in which the East and the West 
standing face to face should be inspired 
to new and creative contacts, will have 
missed their opportunity. 


The Challenge of a Divided World 


to American Education 


MATTA AKRAWI 


DEPUTY DIRECTOR DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, UNESCO 


HE world in which we live is divided 
Ta It is divided linguistically by 
something like fifteen hundred languages 
and dialects which set up barriers to com- 
munication and create misunderstanding. 

The world is divided racially. There 
are still places where the color of a man 
is supposed to be a measure of his quality 
as a human being. Although the concept 
of race as applied to man is scientifically 
discredited, there still prevails among 
many people of the earth a certain pride 
of race which manifests itself in a feelin 
of superiority and in looking with disdain 
upon other “races.” 

The world is divided religiously. We 
have inherited from the past a sense of 
mutual religious exclusivism which breeds 
intolerance. In the past this led to re- 
ligious wars. Today it manifests itself in 
many parts of the world in the form of 
barriers to opportunity set up in the face 
of religious minorities. 

The world is divided nationally with 
each national group hugging its own 
frontiers and trying to protect them 
against the encroachment of others. Na- 
tional sovereignty and national interest 
tend to be thought of as absolute values, 
and are the main bases upon which deal- 
ings with other nations are conducted. 
When the national sovereignty and the 
national interest conflict with those of 


other nations a spirited struggle a 
and often leads to wars. In some parts 0 
the world a brand of super nationalism JS 
cultivated and even taught in the schools, 
thereby breeding hatred and disdain of 
other nations and an inflated sense of the 
worth of one’s own nation. 

Closely allied to national divisions are 
divisions of a cultural nature. The con- 
cept of a national culture is in itself use- 
ful, and interchange among national cul- 
tures leads to enrichment of life. There 
is, however, in some parts of the world 
an exaggerated sense of the superiority 
of one's own culture which does not giv? 
due credit to the fact that any national 
culture owes a great debt to the cultures 
of other lands, and that culture is world- 
wide in its origins. : 

Akin to national divisions is the divisio” 
of the world between colonizing and col- 
onized peoples, which causes unrest 1” 
many parts of the earth. ! 

The world is economically divided. 
Certain States are highly developed an 
industrialized, have a high rate of produc” 
tion and national income and a hpi 
standard of living; others, the soglie 
underdeveloped ones, have archaic agr 
cultural economies with a low a 
and a low standard of living. Still othe 
communities are nomadic or semi-no" 
madic in character, with a primitive eco" 
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omy and a very low standard of living. 
Another order of economic division $s 
the customs barriers that set up walls 
around states and impede the free flow of 
s around the world. Still another is 
Ivision between rich and poor in 
of Ed of the world where poverty 
ife em = on famine and disease is 
tlethed Where people live in hovels, are 
state of in rags, and go barefoot. This 
teignon. DU used to be taken with 
Mene a with the growing en- 
thought of of modern times it is being 
on and 1 as a blot on modern civiliza- 
m su e Source of much social unrest 
Fi national and international. 
T world is divided ideologi- 
feach oth 1 ecologies now stand opposed 
the class 2 igy is based on the idea of 
etariat and =o S dictatorship of the pio 
Property and : ownership of immovable 
and distrib | of the means of production 
Mii Fe The other, emphasizing 
freedom ed the individual, grants him 
sion, ime elief, thought, and expres- 
Profit, Ed nr private enterprise for 
Ownershi the private and competitive 
communi, of the means of production, 
Ucts Sitter and distribution; con- 
Tule tment by common consent or 
only United ay; and allows the State 
alll these a powers in the regulation of 
ave beem, cesses, These two ideologies 
Powers : e associated with two great 
Other ^ ach of which leads a block of 
Presseq rs and doubts have been ex- 
"Nee be i, the possibility of coexist- 
kan PN tena ser 
ave Sof the possibility of coexistence 
thori ea expressed by the highest au- 
S on both sides. 


Diy 
ISTONs SHOULD NOT BE 
OVEREMPHASIZED 


uch ' 
Pur wor ate the cleavages which divide 
and which cause unrest on both 


national and international fronts. Some of 
them stem from the history of man and 
may have their roots in his primitive life. 
Others are due to the natural dislocation 
caused by the tremendous transformation 
which for the last two centuries has been 
taking place as a result of the advance of 
science and the industrial revolution. We 
should not, however, stress too much the 
divisions of mankind. For one thing, the 
transformation of society has meant in 
many cases the weakening of the very 
divisive forces that have been mentioned. 
As a proof one need only cite the growth 
of religious tolerance, the rise of senti- 
ment against racial and color discrimina- 
tion, the slow but steady rise in the stand- 
ards of living, the emergence of many 
colonial territories into independent states, 
and the evolution of a more liberal view 
of colonialism. 


FACTORS OF UNITY 


An educator should not lose sight of the 
unifying forces which are bringing the 
various peoples of the world together. 
Indeed it is his task to emphasize the uni- 
fying rather than the dividing forces of 
the world today. Among these unifying 
forces are the following: 

1. Our essential humanity. As human 
beings we have the same bodily structure, 
the same physiological and psychological 

rocesses and the same human tendencies. 
We have many traits that unite us and 
us from the rest of creation. 
This is so obvious that it is often for- 
cotten in the heat of current struggles. 
"o. The growth of communications, 
which has annihilated distance and made 
the world more of a unit than ever be- 
Communication has increased the 
sensitivity of each part of the world to 
the other parts, no matter how distant, 
and made the world structure infinitely 
more delicate and the peoples infinitely 


distinguish 


fore. 
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more interdependent. No individual or 
nation anywhere can now live in isola- 
tion. At one time it was thought that cer- 
tain points on the globe were of greater 
strategic importance than others. Today 
almost all points, even the North and 
South Poles, are coming to be considered 
as strategic. Moreover, this physical uni- 
fication of the globe will continue and at 
an ever faster pace. 

3. Our economic interdependence. No 
nation is economically self-sufficient. 
Highly industrialized countries import a 
large proportion of their raw materials 
and are dependent to a certain extent on 
world markets for the sale of their goods. 
Some of them have to import a substantial 
proportion of their food in order to live. 
Underdeveloped countries are in need of 
capital and technical know-how to raise 
their standards of living. They are very 
largely dependent on the industrial coun- 
tries for manufactured goods and some- 
times even for their food. This economic 
interdependence is on the increase, espe- 
cially in certain states which specialize in 
particular forms of production. 

4. The widespread adoption of West- 
ern civilization with its methods and tech- 
niques, moral values, and effective science 
and technology. This civilization, which 
had its origins in the Middle Fast and to 
which the Far Fast, South Asia, the Mid- 
dle Fast, Europe, and America have con- 
tributed, is rapidly becoming the com- 
mon heritage of all mankind and men's 
minds and modes of life are being re- 
shaped by it. 7 

5. A common fear of destruction. Na- 
tions big and small are now increasingly 
conscious of the mortal danger which 
threatens them. This explains at least in 
part the recent easing of tensions on the 
International scene and is a good sym 
tom of what might happen in the future. 

6. A vision of the well-being, prosper- 


ity, and really civilized life which has 
been made possible to man by the growth 
of science and is now almost within his 
grasp. The contrast between impending 
doom and the possible well-being 15 5° 
great that it is to be hoped that it will act 
upon the human mind both as a deterrent 
against aggression and as a positive force 
for progress, prosperity, and peace. 

The world can thus be pictured as the 
scene of a race between the dividing 
forces leading to destruction and the uni- 
fying forces promising a better life. Men 
must concentrate their efforts for the 
time being on prolonging the period o 
peace and warding off wars. It is only 45 
a common core of ideas, principles, more 
values, and ways of life emerges out ? 
this tremendous and increasingly intimate 
contact of men, groups, races, religions 
and nations that the foundations of," 
peaceful world and of future prosperity 
will be laid. 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATION 


In the development and propagation of 
this common core of understanding th® 
educator has a major role to play ane " 
great responsibility. American educatoP 
are in a privileged position both in thé 
opportunity to exercise this role and i 
bear a large share of this responsibility 
It must be emphasized, however, tha 
educators everywhere have the same op" 
portunity in proportion to the resource? 
which they and their nations commant 

American education and educator 
might play a triple role in bringing abov 
a better and a more peaceful world: 

1. Contributing to the developmen É 
a new conception of society and jc 
quently a new philosophy of educat 
which would be world-wide in SC? it 
and would help to guide a closely kn 
and interdependent world through b 
maze of problems that confront it. 


c of 
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2. Helping Americans to understand 
better the problems of, and the forces at 
Work in, the modern world in order to 
prepare them better for the role they and 
their country will play in the world. 

Ps Contributing to the development of 
ens in other lands, especially in un- 
: rdev eloped countries, in such a way as 
in ee the gap between them and devel- 
na imei i, to bring about a bet- 

erstanding among peoples. 


A NEW PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


Nj ies movement in history was 
germination Wer aa, ai by a period of 
New concenti uring which great ideas and 
Ceptance a gae received widespread ac- 
Sible, We nd made those movements pos- 
rastic f now living in an era of 
we mem a and it is imperative that 
our eE nna conception of society, 
the princi oe with. one another, and 
Up a esa es upon which we are to bring 
New pro aan We are in need of 
Us the ‘i ets and teachers who will show 
US ney bor new world and write for 
and Spirits aes upon which our minds 
n the spirit oj feed. Better still, and more 
tonal oan modern times, the educa- 
to worl , the learned world, should 
Conception of ie cooperatively this new 
Particular] of life. American universities, 
Selves with | should not content them- 
9f study ; offering the different courses 
With mae the various specialties, and 
each ee i the frontiers of knowledge 
Organize As Nese specialties. They should 
Would coc nemselves into panels which 
“€Ption a Y work out their con- 
ations of the new society and the impli- 
all evels that conception to education at 
frontier, Such panels should consist of 
Colo, men in science, philosophy, So- 
men 1 ql. saan economics, govern- 
Blon, and education—men who 


might pool their minds and experiences in 
an exhaustive and continuous inquiry into 
the shape of the society to come. 

A new conception of society must rest 
on at least four basic assumptions. Two 
of these are based on fact, and two on 
Hebrew-Buddhist-Christian doctrine: 

1. The idea of ONE MAN, which pro- 
claims the essential identity, equality, and 
humanity of men. 

2. The idea of ONE WORLD, which 

roclaims the increasing physical unity 
of the earth and economic interdepend- 
ence of nations. 

3. The doctrine of love as expressed by 
the second Hebrew commandment of 
“Love thy neighbor as thyself,” supple- 
mented by Christ’s dictum of “Love thine 
enemies,” and by the Buddhist principle 
that love begets love and hate engenders 
hate. 

4. The renunciation or at least relaxa- 
tion of the pursuit after personal wealth 
exemplified by Buddha’s renunciation of 
all wealth, by Christ's teaching in the 
Lord's Prayer, *Give us the bread that is 
sufficient for us for our day"* and His 
saying, "Lay not up for yourselves treas- 
ures upon the earth . . . for where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also." 

Starting with these assumptions and 
combining them in various ways follow- 
ing ordinary logical procedures, one ar- 
rives at certain deductions some of which 
have received fairly widespread accept- 
ance, while others are more controversial 
and enjoy a smaller measure of accept- 

" ose widely accepted, at 


ance. Among th 
least in the countries of the Western tra- 


dition, are: equality among men; equality 
of opportunity without discrimination on 
the basis of race, color, sex, religion, so- 


* This is the literal translation from the origi- 
nal Syriac—the language of Christ. The Eng- 
S James version, by repeating “day” 


lish King ) ‘ 
and “daily,” submerges the idea of sufficiency. 
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cial or economic status; respect for human 
life; respect for the human personality; 
and respect for the beliefs and ideas of 
others and their right to express them. 

Other possible deductions may be more 
controversial and may not receive as 
much acceptance. Sometimes they may 
be declared in theory but not quite ac- 
cepted in practice. Among these the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned. f 

1. Putting together assumptions 1 and 
2, that is, the ideas of ONE MAN and 
ONE WORLD, we might arrive at the 
conclusion that the whole WORLD is 
the abode of the whole MAN; that all 
the world is the common heritage of all 
mankind; that there should therefore be 
freer movement of men around the 
world; and that each human being is to 
have his due share of the goods and serv- 
ices of this world and should contribute 
his due share in the production of these 
goods and services. 

2. Adding to the above two assump- 
tions that of love and respect for human 
life and personality, we arrive at the con- 
clusions that our neighbors are not onl 
our immediate relatives and friends or the 
members of our community or nation, 
but also the whole world of men. Conse- 
quently every one of us—individually, in 
groups, or as nations—is responsible for 
and should be actively concerned about 
the welfare of every other individual, 
group, or nation throughout the world. 
This may sound visionary or extreme, but 
more visionary and extreme is what is 
certainly implied in the Christian teach- 
ing, to wit, that we are to put the wel- 
fare of others before our own, or at least 
on a par with it. It is only in this way 
also that we can arrive at world peace, for 
it must be pointed out that we have been 
following a double standard in our pur- 
suit of peace: We have been talking 
peace while acting self-interest. 


Actually this approach has the most 
practical implications. The United States 
has found itself involved in two world 
wars and has had to intervene or be con- 
cerned about the Far East, Southeast 
Asia, the Middle East, Europe, and Latin 
America. Such other great powers as the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain, France, 
China, and India have world-wide inter- 
ests. Even small countries, including my 
own, have interests which connect them 
with distant corners of the earth. It is the 
height of folly to believe that pool 
arising out of these relations can be se 1 
tled on the basis of each nation's yos 
vincial thinking and natural concern fo 
its own interest. It is only as we take ? 
world-wide view, with full regard : 
others' interests and points of view, tha 
we have any chance of arriving at fair 
and satisfactory conditions and at world 

eace. 

r 3. Again, combining the above mo 
assumptions of ONE MAN, ON 

WORLD, and LOVE with that of being 
satisfied with fulfillment of our daily 
needs and of refusing to lay up treasures 
for ourselves, some more conclusions C2? 
be arrived at. Among these is the conclu- 
sion that goods and services are to be 
produced not primarily for the sake - 
personal profit but for the service W 
render to our fellow men. It follows 
therefore, that one’s remuneration is : 
by-product of the service rendered. ^ 
ciety should be so organized that thos 
who “lose themselves” in the service Me 
mankind shall really “find themselves | 
and not have to worry about their n€* 
day's bread. m 

Christian societies have always ai 
claimed the principle of love but v 
paid only lip-service to the other ue om 
Christ's teaching about abstinence fT i 
the active accumulation of person 
wealth. Too often have the interests 4? 
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even lives of fellow men been sacrificed 
at the altar of Mammon. Throughout the 
Centuries there has been an inherent con- 
m within Western civilization between 
= ig of love and the principle of 
alth which has caused countless wars 
and incalculable misery. 
bins Hilo that it is our responsi- 
af a Nea elp raise the standard of living 
ds Pob in our nation and in other 
eiui : he world, and that as emer- 
sae E 4 arise in various parts of the 
eae s ould rush to the rescue each 
tees g to his means. This is particu- 
ae a today in connection with 
Peter: si je countries. It must be 
ing dius t, however, that the mere rais- 
dii, ind of living and the mul- 
icles d of worldly goods will not 
ktis problem of peace. It is a well- 
Eo on p nciple of economics that wants 
piëta multiplying and cannot be com- 
Socie 4 Pacem An essentially acquisitive 
of human z t, by a world-wide increase 
goods and ants, intensify the struggle for 
less EED, eme world tensions un- 
gard fo, d : by a moral principle of re- 
tion of deg Ms fare of others and reduc- 
Perso rive for the accumulation of 
nal wealth. 
" cà i Ex of the assumptions and 
Ward a ti W| "e seem to me to point to- 
and the F4 of life that will lead to peace 
" Hunger s prosperity of mankind. 
Mean i pt and Pm using the word to 
ier d aer ge it d 
tively Sts in education—should ac- 
for it eds and cooperatively search 
and method) of life and for the content 
adult lear ods of inducting young and 
ners into this way of life. 


MUPLICATIONS FOR 
RICAN EDUCATION 


Merj 
lay Nine, educators, and educators at 
E + . . 
St begin to think of educational 


A 


roblems not only on a national but also 
on a world scale. No educator is worth 
the name who limits his outlook to the 
educational problems of his own environ- 
ment. 

Educational philosophy should be re- 
adjusted to fit the world-wide conception 
of the educator’s task. The educational 
teachings of a Plato, a Rousseau, or a 
Dewey are in the main universal in their 
application. With the rise of the national 
systems of education, however, there has 
been a tendency to narrow them down 
and apply them within the framework of 
national outlooks. A re-examination of 
the aims, content, and methods of educa- 
tion to fit the new world situation has be- 
come imperative. 

As to aims, the concept of citizenship 
must be broadened to include one’s own 
responsibility not only to his family, his 
community, and his nation but also to the 
world-wide community of nations. 

As to content, American education 
should foster a greater knowledge of the 
world. With the aim of secondary edu- 
cation for all very nearly realized in the 
United States, students reach a level of 
maturity which enables them to compre- 
hend to a very appreciable extent the 
nature of the present-day world. Knowl- 
edge of the world not only should be 
factual but aimed at understanding the 
main political, social, and economic rea- 
sons for conflicts and conflicting points 
of view. Other cultures should be studied 
not as curiosities but to discover what 
they might contribute to our own cul- 
ture. The role of America in the world 
should be searchingly discussed. 

But mere knowledge is not enough. All 
depends on the attitudes that are incul- 
cated in the learners. Among these atti- 
tudes might be mentioned the brother- 
hood of man; concern for the welfare of 
others; the ideal of service to others and 
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the habit of going out of one’s way to 
render that service; the willingness not to 
expect reward for the work and service 
rendered; the willingness to put the other 
person’s well-being before one’s own—in 
short, the whole range of ethical values 
which enhance the growth of the human 
sympathies and make life and civilization 
really worth while. The fact is that in our 
anxiety to advance knowledge and to 
make education practical, we are produc- 
ing the go-getter and are relegating to 
the background the moral principles that 
should govern men's behavior. If we are 
to save our world, a high sense of moral- 
ity and humanity must be cultivated. 

“An education of this kind requires a 
new method of teaching. Cooperative 
rather than competitive methods, demo- 
cratic discussion rather than unilateral ac- 
tion should be the rule in the classroom 
and in the school. Intercultural contacts 
should be multiplied. In all this field the 
better American schools are already far 
advanced and in the experiments that are 
going on in intercultural education, 
America is showing the way to the rest of 
the world. 

A system of education which does not 
appeal to self-interest must be on the 
lookout for other more constructive 
springs to action in the human being. This 
is to my mind the most pressing psycho- 
logical problem of our dav. We need to 
discover those hidden forces in man 
which move him to disinterested action, 
and to learn how to exploit them in moti- 
vating behavior. 

All this implies that experimentation in 
education for international cooperation 
and for the development of a humane 
Character is one of the essentials in Amer- 
ican education as well as in education 
elsewhere. A number of American schools 
have already started on this road, but 
much more needs to be done. Aims must 


be clarified, curricula must be con- 
structed, and effective methods must be 
experimented with. Clearer and more spe- 
cific thinking in this domain is needed. 
Experimentation should take place at all 
levels of education, and should permeate 
all education. 

As the number of schools, courses, and 
experiments multiplies, an association for 
the cultivation of education for interna- 
tional cooperation might be organized. 
Such an association might help to create 
a clearing house for the collection of in- 
formation and the production of materials 
for international education. At present, 
international education is being pursued 
by the international committees of one 
or two of the teachers’ associations of 
the United States and naturally is rele- 
gated to a subordinate position. 

Finally, this kind of education requires 
a new type of teacher—one thoroughly 
grounded in the history of mankind, the 
development of cultures, and present-day 
national and international problems. This 
should give him an outlook on life which 
will carry him beyond the classroom and 
make him realize the relation of his high 
calling to the welfare of society. j 


AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION 
TO EDUCATION ABROAD 


The time has now come for forward- 
looking Americans and men everywhere 
to cast a look at the retarded parts of the 
world. At least half the world is under- 
developed and its populations barely sub- 
sist. At least half the world is illiterate, 
subject to a large range of preventable 
diseases, and ignorant about how better 
to exploit its resources in order to raise its 
standard of living. Neither does it have 
sufficient means and capital to develop its 
resources. At least half the children of 
the world have no opportunity for 
schooling, and of those who do go to 


-—————— 
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school a large proportion prematurely 
drop out even of elementary school, and 
often revert to illiteracy. ` 

Yet there is awakening everywhere. 
Men want to improve their lot and to 
educate their children. Nations want to 
develop their resources and enhance their 
cultural life. Nonself-governing territor- 
les aspire toward their own national life. 
I know of no country which does not 
Want to develop its education and increase 
educational Opportunities for its children. 
In their endeavor to increase educational 
Provision, States are resorting to opening 
schools in tents, in reed or bamboo huts 
«d In the open air, or are using double 
shifts. A number of States have doubled 
and Sometimes even trebled their enroll- 
ment in the last ten years. This is putting 
a heavy strain on their resources. Many 
of them are looking with worried eyes at 
the future and are seeking new sources of 
internal revenue for their education and 
for Possible sources of assistance from 
abroad, 

The retarded condition of more than 
half the world acts as a brake upon the 
aa of the civilized world. Advanced 
dr ur cannot indefinitely continue 
in a vance while the rest of the world 
Side b behind. Already the gap is too 

, €. Recently American economists pre- 
ited that the national income of the 

‘ited States will be doubled within 
an ty years, whereas a noted European 
> Ssman expressed at the Council of 
Beek his fear that in this atomic a 
ki Fus itself may become underdevel- 
ie - The gap between developed and 

erdeveloped countries should not be 
allowed to increase or to continue. The 
me quarter of a century will be the most 
Titical in the history of the world. In 
at period it will be decided whether or 
not mankind can live peacefully, and in 
that decision the condition of the under- 


developed countries, and the attitude of 
the others to them, will be one of the 
deciding factors. 

The underdeveloped world of Asia and 
Africa, involving more than a billion peo- 
ple, is slowly but surely awakening and 
coming into its own. There is no ques- 
tion of stopping it. The real question is 
rather whether it is to be assisted and 
tactfully oriented toward cooperation 
with the rest of the world, or to be left 
unaided, and consequently to develop a 
negative attitude toward the rest of the 
world. A rational approach to this prob- 
lem suggests the following set of prin- 
ciples: 

1. The underdeveloped countriesshould 
be assisted in attaining their national as- 
pirations and developing their resources. 

2. The underdeveloped countries should 
be treated as equals. This is the surest way 
to prevent the development of any psy- 
chosis growing out of a feeling of in- 
feriority. 

3. Any assistance offered to an under- 
developed country should be offered pri- 
marily on the basis of its own interest and 
welfare and only secondarily on the basis 
of the national interest or high policy of 
the giver. Any assistance based on the 
latter is suspect and tends to destroy the 
goodwill that should come out of it. 

4. Planning and executing assistance 
measures should be done in cooperation 
with the authorities of the assisted coun- 
try and in accordance with local condi- 
tions. There should be no imposition of 
plans or policies. 

5. Assistance should be so offered as to 
stimulate local initiative and local effort 
and the gradual taking over of the proj- 
ects by the authorities of the countries 
concerned. This is an age-old, sound 
American principle. 

6. Assistance projects should be ac- 
companied by schemes for the training of 
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personnel, either as part of the project or 
as separate projects. 

7. Economic and social development 
projects should be accompanied by their 
educational counterparts. Too often proj- 
ects for the development of irrigation, 
farming, industries, and communication 
are undertaken without attention to the 
necessity of a parallel educative action. 

In the field of education America is al- 
ready offering a great deal of assistance 
to the underdeveloped world by sending 
experts, providing fellowships for foreign 
students, helping in the establishment and 
building of demonstration schools, and 
providing equipment and libraries for 
these schools. Moreover, American edu- 
cators are continuously trying to improve 
their techniques, witness the continuous 
self-examination and criticism on the part 
of such organizations as the Institute of 
International Education and the Ameri- 
can Association of Foreign Students Ad- 
visers. In this field I have only a few sug- 
gestions to offer, the most important of 
which is that more educational assistance 
is needed. More experts should be sent 
and American educators should stand 
ready for service abroad; more fellow- 
ships should be offered; and American 
universities and other educational insti- 
tutions should be more willing to second 
their professors for foreign service and 
to welcome foreign students and educa- 
tors in their midst. 

An educator going abroad in an advis- 
ory capacity is likely to promote the edu- 
cational patterns with which he is fa- 
miliar. His recommendations and plans 
look Suspiciously like those current in his 
own country. This is particularly true of 
American educators who live in an en- 
vironment strikingly different from those 
prevailing in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. For this reason more attention 
should be paid to the study of foreign 


educational systems and their cultural and 
social backgrounds. Comparative educa- 
tion should no longer remain a luxury in 
American schools of education. It should 
go hand in hand with the “area studies” 
which have arisen in American universi- 
ties. Young American educators should 
get foreign experience as part of their 
training and their career, preferably in 
more than one country or region. 

Finally it must be pointed out that 
however extensive technical assistance to 
underdeveloped countries in the form of 
experts, scholarships, and limited building 
and equipment for demonstration pur- 
poses may be, it falls far short of the ac- 
tual need in providing the barest mini- 
mum of education fór all children. Tens 
of millions of children remain without 
education. More extensive help in the pro- 
vision and equipping of classes and schools 
is urgently needed but has not been 
forthcoming. To await the time when 
economic projects would develop the re- 
sources of these countries so that they 
can fully support their own education is 
to retard educational development by at 
least a generation or even more, Such a 
prospect at this critical juncture is highly 
dangerous. I can only pose the problem 
for American educators and educators in 
all the other advanced States, 

The United States, in one of the finest 
and most generous gestures in the history 
of man, has lent a helping hand to the 
rest of the world Which has cost her bil- 
lions of dollars. American educators, to 
their everlasting honor, have shared in 
this worthy endeavor. May this assistance 
be increasingly oriented into constructive 
channels. 

To America may it bring the satisfac- 
tion that comes from contemplating good 
Work well done, and to the world may it 
bring prosperity and peace. 


— d 
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| \o evaluate old and new directions we 
mind. Of Lr objectives sharply in 
anes ate, articulately explicit dis- 
Der s ins objectives of international 
ing ia as fortunately been supplant- 
(DAE sm ori statements of pious hope 
tions dr. — the unanalyzed convic- 
Thing. x rae is inherently a Good 
ob; 8. rief review of the principal 
Pa aria that have been advanced is 
clem ipe: by the availability of an ex- 
Edicationmi inis s Committee on 
the gener 1 nterchange Policy.’ From 
toting ally expressed purposes of spon- 
Pull. Ch the Committee lists the 

ing in descending order of fre- 

quency: 
hou ene international understand- 
World as a onei among the peoples of the 

2. To develo friend qi eie 
the United Sek e and supporters for 
other countries a y giving persons from 
life and cultur qo» understanding of the 

3: To cone is the United States. 
Or political rm s to the economic, social, 
4: To aid poe ooien comen es: 
Slonal develo € educational or profes 
uals, pment of outstanding individ- 
"uj A advance knowledge throughout the 

or the general welfare of man. 


"o 

Ns Goals of Student Exchange: An Analy- 
ms Goals of Programs for Foreign Students,” 
E mittee on Educational Interchange Policy, 
Ast 67th Street, New York, N. Y. January 


Sis 


1955 


Goals of individual participants in these 
programs, the Committee finds, assume a 


different order: 


1. To advance the candidate's personal 
and professional development. 

2. To prepare the candidate for service 
to his home country through the acquisition 
of additional knowledge and skills. 

3. To promote international understand- 
ing. 

4. To contribute to the advancement of 
knowledge through cooperative study and 
research with professional colleagues in the 


United States. 


While these are goals and purposes in- 
volved in the flow of foreign student 
visitors to the United States, surely they 
apply with minimal rephrasing to the 
complementary flow of American teach- 
ers, scholars, and specialists abroad. 
Confronting such ambitious and diverse 
lists, American institutions of higher edu- 
cation need to establish their own sense 
of direction, to find their own appropriate 
role. Are they to identify with the gov- 
ernmental perspective, and view inter- 
national exchange as an arm of national 
olicy? Or should they cleave to their 
traditional concern with individual ful- 
fillment? I am impressed by the conclu- 
sion reached in the same document I have 
been quoting, that “The primary purpose 
of any international educational exchange 
. . should be, by definition, education." 
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Consider the goals of educational ex- 
change in the light of the values and meth- 
ods intrinsic to the educational enter- 
prise. Advancing individual personal and 
professional development? Contributing 
to the advancement of knowledge? These 
goals are obviously central to the nature 
of education. Promoting international un- 
derstanding? Again, yes, provided that 
we avoid the sentimental and egotistic but 
all too prevalent confusion of understand- 
ing with uncritical acceptance. Contrib- 
uting to the development of other coun- 
tries, and, one might diffidently add, to 
that of our own? Surely this is in keeping 
with the pragmatic educational current 
that makes application in social practice 
at least coordinate with individual en- 
richment as a test of good teaching. De- 
veloping friends and supporters for our 
country and its policies? Here is the rub. 
Good Americans themselves, educators 
surely want to make friends individually 
and as a nation; and the assumption— 
often realistic, sometimes not—that un- 
derstanding entails liking and even admir- 
ation (when it is ourselves that are to be 
understood!) is a natural and essentially 
harmless one for us to make. But in terms 
of our perspective as educators on the 
goals of exchange, we make a serious mis- 
take, it seems to me, if we accept a propa- 
gandistic definition of our objectives. 
Whatever our convictions as citizens, our 
purpose should be to educate, not to 
“sell.” Clarity on this point keeps faith 
with the essential premises of American 
education. And, after all, we may make 
truer friends for the United States if we 
regard friendship as a fortunate by-prod- 
uct, not a calculated objective. 

My view of the future of international 
exchange programs, to the extent that it 
involves American higher education, is 
dominated by one over-arching fact: the 
flood of enrollment that, we are assured 


from many quarters, is due to crowd our 
campuses almost tomorrow. Where will 
educational exchange programs fit into 
this picture? . 

Yesterdav, when the flow of foreign 
students to the United States and of 
American teachers and scholars abroad 
was a mere trickle, exchange was an 
amenity of the campus scene, not to say 
an exotic luxury. Even in this day of 
greatly expanded programs, if the dollar 
costs have given rise to occasional argu- 
ment, we have not had to look too closely 
at the educational costs. There have been, 
by and large, enough teachers, class- 
rooms, and laboratories; or at least, the 
pressures on them have not been so great 
that a few foreign students—some 34,000 
of them all told—have seemed to make 
very much difference. We have been 
able to assume, without closely examin- 
ing the matter, that foreign students con- 
tribute a valuable cosmopolitan quality to 
the classroom and to campus life; that 
teaching, study, or technical service 
abroad add to the stature and resources of 
our own educational staff. 

Before long, many educational institu- 
tions may face a state of affairs in which 
the admission of a foreign student will en- 
tail the exclusion of a worthy American 
student; in which the staffing of an ade- 
quate advisory service for foreign stu- 
dents will subtract from the resources 
available for student personnel work gen- 
erally; in which the teaching load of the 
faculty member temporarily released for 
foreign study or service cannot readily 
be redistributed. Under such circum- 
stances, we may not only expect the con- 
ventional goals of exchange programs tO 
be scrutinized more closely and the ex- 
tent of their achievement to be evaluated 
more skeptically, but we may also antici- 
pate that institutional interests in educa- 
tional exchange—vested interests, if you 
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like, but legitimate ones—will be weighed 
more closely. j 
What precisely have foreign students 
contributed, educationally, by their pres- 
ence on the campus? What have been the 
effects of exchange experience on the 
teaching and research of members of 
American faculties? We have only im- 
pressions to go on. We are even more in 
the dark, it seems to me, when it comes to 
answering questions still more relevant 
I: practical educational policy: What, 
m egi is the minimal and what the 
"i imal number of foreign students for 
pepe of different types and sizes, 
ke Lene benefits that we anticipate 
Dade eir presence are to be realized? 
wa a r questions in regard to “saturation 
Hl ty been raised but not resolved 
Woe a i. impact of exchange pro- 
Countries E pesce "d dau 
nin bu eh ny pertinent evidence that 
ine » E ein from research in the com- 
Hel s should be most valuable, even 
= Ek aum such as I have posed 
iae ably not formulated so as to per- 
4 direct research attack. 
thee we do not have exact answers to 
be ir like these, we can, I think, be 
ednet = the emphasis in programs of 
ingly or exchange will fall increas- 
Pa quality rather than quantity; on 
fuller ge rather than extensiveness; on 
ready x = the personal resources al- 
ine and. Postwar exchange pro- 
> ee new, large, and somewhat 
stitute Even without the prospective 
— of hard necessity, a period of 
of ation, reappraisal, and refinement 
Pproach would be the natural sequel. 
thn ea assumption, I will spend the 
ih, wis t to me on some ideas about ways 
rl a more intensive and carefully 
Soneeived approach to the challenge of 
Fam tion across cultural boundaries may 
Xpected to bear fruit. Here acquaint- 


ance with research provides leads, if not 
definitive conclusions. I will have mainly 
in mind the problems encountered with 
exchange programs involving countries 
outside Western Europe with its com- 
mon cultural heritage in which we share. 

Consider, first, the problem of who 
gets exchanged: selection. Most persons 
acquainted with existing programs would 
agree, T think, that there is much room 
for improvement here. Major aspects of 
selection are beyond the immediate con- 
trol of the American college; but the 
maintenance of admission standards re- 
mains its prerogative. Often, it seems, 
American institutions facing the difficult 
task of evaluating foreign credentials are 
inclined to be charitable in the standards 
they apply. The intended kindness may 
be misguided. As indigenous educational 
institutions gain strength even in the re- 
mote corners of the world, investment in 
the social expense of a foreign education 
is increasingly regarded as justified only 
for the very well qualified and prepared. 
When first-rate American institutions 
bend to accept second-rate students they 
invite needless problems. Rather than 
evoking gratitude from the students’ 
home countries, moreover, such policies 
only tend to cheapen American educa- 
tional standards as they appear in foreign 
eyes. Rigorous application of sound 
standards seems desirable in every respect. 

If American institutions come increas- 
ingly to set limits on the number of for- 
eign students that they can accept, an- 
other issue of selection will be raised 
more pointedly than at present: At what 
level of educational and social maturity 
should exchangees be selected? Policy 
here should obviously depend on priori- 
ties among program goals. The results of 
research suggest, in brief, that while ex- 
younger, less committed 


change at the 
be especially conducive to 


age levels may 
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individual international understanding, 
goals of national development and profes- 
sional advancement are better served by 
postgraduate exchange, after the student 
is already established in his professional 
career. 

A different problem comes to the fore 
in regard to the selection of American 
educators to take part in exchange with 
the economically less advanced countries. 
As a current study by Gordon Mac- 
gregor? is making clear, members of 
American faculties who go on Fulbright 
exchange to these parts of the world must 
cope with a radically different level and 
manner of living, and with many specific 
frustrations in their conditions of work. 
The “culture-shock” that sometimes en- 
sues can be demoralizing if not immobiliz- 
ing. A high premium should therefore be 
set on traits of personal flexibility and re- 
sourcefulness as the academic community 
selects its representatives to take part in 
this important aspect of exchange. 

Many of the Americans who take part 
in educational exchange do so as teachers; 
in a more inclusive sense, of course, 
everyone who goes abroad teaches 
whether he intends to or not. What atti- 
tudes and skills should we seek and incul- 
cate in those who are to teach across cul- 
tural boundaries? In the realm of atti- 
tudes, it seems to me the most important 
is freedom from being what anthropolo- 
gists call “culrure-bound.” It comes nat- 
urally to us, as it does to all peoples, to 
think of our way as the best wav. But 
American superiority in material wealth 
and American prominence in the world 
arena of political, military, and economic 
power raise Strong barriers to sympa- 
thetic international understanding that 
ethnocentric attitudes on the part of rep- 


?For the Committee on International Ex- 


change of Persons of the Conference Board of 
Associated Research Councils, 


resentative Americans can only accen- 
tuate. 

Effective cross-cultural education ob- 
viously thrives in an atmosphere of mu- 
tuality, which is the key to good com- 
munication, and therefore to learning and 
understanding. As our exchange programs 
are conceived, the element of mutuality 
is less prominent than the by-word ex- 
cbange would suggest. America teaches; 
other countries learn. Such, it appears, 15 
the usual tacit assumption. This assump- 
tion grates on the national feelings of 
non-Americans, who often come from 
countries with long histories and rich 
cultural traditions, and who, in any case, 
can hardly avoid observing what is to 
them the abysmal American ignorance of 
foreign people, places, and events, and of 
Old World cultural and spiritual values. 
There is plenty, they rightly feel, that 
they could teach us! 

Realities of the world situation and of 
the American interests reflected in Amer- 
ican-sponsored exchange programs make 
inevitable some emphasis on the role of 
the United States as exemplar. In this set- 
ting, campus interests in the foreign visi- 
tor as an educational resource tend to 
redress the balance and establish the 
spirit of give-and-take most favorable to 
productive learning and sympathetic un- 
derstanding. More attention might be 
paid to putting these resources to use. 

My suggestions so far have remained 
within the context of conventional ex- 
change programs. Pressures on the Amer- 
ican campus may put a premium on less 
conventional approaches. One such ap- 
proach, which concerns American educa- 
tional institutions only negatively, would 
place greater reliance on training in a 
“third country.” For many students in 
the Middle Fast, for example, the Ameri- 
can Universities of Beirut and Cairo may 
be the most efficient channels to the ad- 
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vantages of American training; channels 
that can be expanded to provide for many 
more students than any program of trans- 
Oceanic exchange could envisage. Where 
the skills to be learned must be applied in 
Settings altogether different from the 
United States, moreover, the "third- 
country" approach to American sponsor- 
Ship of cross-cultural education has strong 
Intrinsic advantages. 

Another “unconventional” sort of pro- 
gram, currently being developed on a 
broad scale by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration (formerly Foreign 
Operations Administration), invites the 
direct collaboration of American institu- 
tions with their counterparts in other 
COuntries. Staff and students are ex- 
changed for the purpose of initiating new 


kinds of training or strengthening present 
facilities in the counterpart institutions. 
While developments under these ICA 
university contracts are still too recent 
to assess, the underlying strategy is based 
on a consideration that is fundamental to 
the broader objectives of educational ex- 
change: appreciable results in national 
development, in international understand- 
ing, in any respect that transcends the 
lives of the exchanged individuals, depend 
on a "multiplier effect." That is, since the 
number of persons exchanged in any pro- 
gram is inherently a minute proportion 
of the national populations, a crucial in- 
gredient of a successful program is its po- 
tentiality for catalyzing processes that 
ramify beyond the persons directly in- 
cluded. 


Education and New Approaches 
to Manpower 


DAEL WOLFLE 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


REQUENT discussions of automation 

hold before us the prospect of fac- 
tories in which machines not only do the 
physical work of processing materials but 
also transport partially fabricated prod- 
ucts from one processing machine to the 
next, control the various processes, plan 
and program activities, and correct any 
errors that may be made in the whole se- 
quence of events. Such a prospect has 
given rise to both enthusiasm and fear— 
enthusiasm over the high productivity an- 
ticipated and fear for the consequences on 
labor and society. 

Under the more familiar name of 
mechanization many aspects of the trends 
leading toward automation are known to 
us. Presses, drills, shapers, calculating 
machines, typewriters, tractors, harvest- 
ers, billing machines, and numerous other 
mechanical devices do a great variety of 
jobs that earlier were done less rapidly 
and sometimes less well by human work- 
ers. To this history of mechanization the 
prospect of automation is in part merely 
a logical extension and in part a new di- 
mension. Previous mechanization has pri- 
marily replaced the work of man's mus- 
cles; automation will replace the work of 
his brain also. 

This easy distinction is partly an over- 
simplification and partly untrue, for some 
previous examples of mechanization have 
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reduced the sensory and neural, as well as 
the muscular components of work. Wit- 
ness the use of such devices as thermo- 
stats, governors, and punched-card sys- 
tems to control weaving processes an 
addressing and listing processes. Witness, 
too, the existence of hydroelectric plants 
in which so much of the control has been 
automatic that the only working staff 
necessary has been an engineer to monitor 
the works, a guard to protect the prop- 
erty, and a few guides to explain it tO 
admiring tourists. 

Despite the fact that automation has its 
roots in earlier developments, its wide- 
scale adoption will change the character 
of many kinds of indust Individual 
processes will be linked together by auto- 
matic monitoring systems that will in- 
spect products, reject unsatisfactory work, 
transport satisfactory work to the ma- 
chine that does the next operation, pack- 
age the finished product, record the 
amount of work completed, and throug 
feed-back circuits correct faulty oper" 
tion in the various parts of the system. 
Surely such automatic factories will alter 
greatly the demands for human workers. 

But equally surely the alteration will be 
gradual. Time will be required to develop 
the necessary devices. Even though in the 
long run they promise less expensive opr 
erations, the capital investment necessary 
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to construct new factories or to modify 
existing ones will prevent sudden and 
wholesale substitution of automatic fac- 
tories for more traditional ones. More- 
Over, there is much work that is not 
readily susceptible to such a change; even 
though we can look forward to a great 
Increase in automation, we can also look 
forward to continuation of many kinds 
of work on a less automatic basis. Finally, 
the changes foreseen by the most enthu- 
Siastic prophets of automation will have 
to overcome the conservative forces of 
labor union and social conservatism. 


MANPOWER AND AUTOMATION 


" Automation will increase the demand 
Or engineers, engineering aides, and 
Skilled personnel who can design, con- 
i and maintain the automatic con- 
Wn evices, Correspondingly, automa- 

n will reduce the number of people re- 
E e carrying and transporting ma- 
fee for simple checking and monitor- 
! f activities, and for machine-tending 
E E increase in demand for work- 
ipd more highly developed skills and 
€ e in demand for less skilled work- 
"^ d s of a trend that has been going 
bea ae a Currently, persons work- 
" > aborers in manufacturing indus- 

S account for only 2 per cent of the 
entire labor force, and machine tenders 
d Other operatives in manufacturing in- 

Ustry account for about 12 per cent. 

Tt Should be obvious that automation 
Will not in any sudden and direct fash- 
ton eliminate the jobs of all laborers and 
Operatives in all manufacturing plants in 
the country. In fact, I suspect that the 
development of automation can be ac- 
complished without any drastic displace- 
ment of labor. Rather, the transition can 
be accomplished very largely by differ- 
ential recruiting as old factories are re- 
Placed by new ones. 


As automation develops, we can look 
forward to a decrease in the numbers of 
persons employed in some types of work 
and an increase in the numbers of persons 
employed in other types of work; but 
there will be no sudden stepwise change. 
The ongoing trend is illustrated by the 
fact that in 1900 about one industrial 
worker in 250 was an engineer and that 
now about one in so is an engineer. The 
prospect of automation suggests that sim- 
ilar trends will continue. 


POPULATION TRENDS 
AND LABOR SUPPLY 


The most evident population trend is 
the continuation of the high birth rate 
that started during World War II. The 
population is increasing so rapidly that 
every revision of future estimates shows 
a larger total than was predicted earlier. 
The most recent projections published 
by the Bureau of the Census (October 
1955) make it seem probable that in 1960 
the United States will have a population 
of about 178,000,000 and in 1970 of per- 
haps 205,000,000. A population so large 
will obviously demand more goods than 
are required by our present population. 
Moreover, with increases in medical 
knowledge continuing to prolong life, a 
larger fraction of the population will 
have passed beyond normal working 
years. We can, therefore, look forward to 
both a larger total population and a larger 
number of nonproducing members of 
that population. " 

On the other hand, productivity con- 
tinues to increase at the rate of about 3 
per cent a year. A labor force of given 
size is thus able to produce substantially 
more goods than it could have produced 
a few years ago. If the trend continues, a 
given number of workers will be able to 
produce half again as much in 1970 as 


they did in 1955. 
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Others things being equal, the increase 
in productivity decreases the demand for 
labor, while the increasing population 
and consumption raise that demand. The 
net effect is quite different for different 
occupations. As an example, the produc- 
tivity of agricultural workers has in- 
creased so greatly that we can get along 
very satisfactorily with fewer farmers 
than would have been necessary in an 
earlier age. As an example of a different 
kind, the increased numbers of children 
and our increased educational expecta- 
tions have greatly increased the demand 
for school teachers, and will continue to 
increase that demand unless we develop 
satisfactory methods to permit a teacher 
to handle a larger number of students 
than we formerly thought desirable. 


SHORTAGES AND POPULATION 
AND INDUSTRIAL TRENDS 

There are several kinds of labor short- 
ages, and they arise for different reasons, 
First, there is a shortage of persons of the 
highest competence in nearly every field 
of work. “There is always room at the 
top” is an ancient maxim. Employers ap- 
preciate great competence, and are always 
willing to make Positions for persons of 
exceptionally high ability. 

A second shortage is of men and 
women whose primary interest lies in 
creative scholarship. It is commonly said 
that the United States has produced many 
excellent engineers, but few pioneers in 
basic research; that it has excelled in the 
practical exploitation of scientific discov- 
eries, but has not made its share of those 
discoveries. It seems likely that in the fu- 
ture we will have to place increased em- 
phasis upon fundamental research, for 
the European laboratories have suffered 
greatly during the past two decades, and 
reports from Europe indicate that in- 
creasing numbers of young scientists, like 


their American counterparts, are more in- 
terested in going into production and de- 
velopmental work than into basic re- 
search and teaching. 

The third shortage is of people who 
are competent to work in newly develop- 
ing fields. In recent years we have had 
shortages of experts on the languages and 
customs of other lands, of electronic engi- 
neers, and of men and women to work in 
the expanding field of nuclear energy. In 
the future we are likely to have a short- 
age of workers in the field of automation. 
In time, experience and education tend to 
fill these gaps, but in the initial stages of a 
new development, shortages are to be 
expected. 

The fourth shortage is in those fields 
and situations in which the rewards are 
comparatively less attractive. With a 
large over-all demand for labor, the least 
favored kinds of work have the most diffi- 
cult recruiting problems. 


EXCESS SUPPLY 


Theoretically, industrial and popula- 
tion trends might lead to shortages in 
some fields and excesses in others. In ac- 
tuality, there are no serious excesses. 
There is a small amount of unemploy- 
ment, and the labor market is not so tight 
in some regions as in others, but on the 
whole there are no large groups of work- 
ers displaced by industrial or population 
changes. 

This fact is in part due to the occupa- 
tional mobility of the American labor 
force. With greater willingness to change 
to different kinds of work than has gen- 
crally been true in Europe, American 
workers have adjusted to the technologi- 
cal changes of the past. Their willingness 
to do that has probably been one of the 
major reasons for our rapid technological 
change and increasing productivity. 

This trait of flexibility has character- 
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ized scientists, engineers, and other edu- 
cated workers as well as those at lower 
Occupational levels. The dramatic devel- 
opment of the field of nuclear engineer- 
Ing has been a recent example. In the ten 
Years since the first atomic explosion at 
Alamogordo, the availability of much 
money and the willingness of many sci- 
entists and engineers to enter an interest- 
Ing new field have combined to produce 
a tremendous and completely unprece- 
dented rate of progress—progress not 
only in the making of bombs but also in 
the development of a rapidly expanding 
field of peaceful uses of atomic energy. " 
As we look forward to the develop- 
ment of automation, there is no reason to 
fear that mobility will cease to charac- 
terize the American labor force. Many 
e wea be created and many old 
oan jenn but we will not have to 
a. à the colleges turn out graduates 
toki $ majored in automation in order 
is pact the new jobs, nor will we have 
ha Iston all the incumbents of the abol- 
Jobs. Both adjustments will be facili- 


NS by the mobility of the American 
abor force ` 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


im a basis for discussion, here are seven 
_Pilcations of the trends being con- 
Sidered, E 
ano past has shown a progressive in- 
enga in the fraction of the labor force 
and Sed in professional, semiprofessional, 
highly technical fields of work. The 
Prospect of automation emphasizes, but 
= not basically change, this trend. We 
on. therefore, expect that in the future 
tion y ügher percentages of each genera- 
engi vill have to be educated for work i 
e sering, science, the complex arts o 
“Mess and financial management, and 
Pethaps other fields of high-level special- 


Tation. 


2. The population trend points une- 
quivocally to a rising demand for school 
teachers—a demand that will go well 
above current levels unless drastic changes 
in methods of teaching are developed in 
order to reduce the number of teachers 
necessary for a given number of students. 
To maintain present student-teacher ra- 
tios in elementary and high schools for 
the,next decade would require over half 
of all new college graduates in all fields 
combined. To maintain present ratios in 
colleges will require a doubling of faculty 
size in the next fifteen years. 

3. Changes in the relative number of 
persons required in different fields of 
work and the increasing demand for per- 
sons in the higher-level fields of specializ- 
ation put an increased responsibility upon 
schools to give their students as good edu- 
cational and vocational guidance as pos- 
sible. 

4. The rapidity with which new fields 
of technology develop emphasizes the im- 
portance of ability to understand new 
problems and adapt to new conditions. 
There is an implication here that college 
and professional schools have an obliga- 
tion to consider their teaching in terms of 
the intellectual flexibility and occupa- 
tional mobility of their graduates. 

5. The coming of automation, the in- 
creased demand for scientists, engineers, 
and technologists, and the fact that other 
fields—such as economics, business, and 
psychology—have increasing use for per- 
sons competent in mathematics and statis- 
tics add up to a growing requirement on 
the part of many workers for a sound 
knowledge of mathematics, the basic lan- 
guage of science and technology. The 
cumulative and progressive nature of 
mathematical study and the persistence of 
attitudes toward mathematics that are 
formed in the early grades mean that the 
improvement of instruction in mathema- 
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tics is a problem for all school levels. 

6. The underlying importance to social 
and technological progress of fundamen- 
tal research and creative scholarship puts 
a special value on men and women with 
the abilities and interests necessary for re- 
search creativity. Our schools and the in- 
tellectual climate in which they exist can 
do better than they have in fostering the 
development of these traits and encour- 
aging those who possess them to plan on 
careers of research and scholarship. 

7. The competition for men and women 


of high ability poses the social prob- 
lem of deciding how talent should be 
distributed among the various fields of 
work. Involved in the resolution of this 
problem are matters of guidance, differ- 
ential Scholarship opportunities, recruit- 
ing practices, salaries, and all the other 
factors that are involved in making ca- 
reer choices. The simultaneous mainte- 
nance of freedom of individual choice and 
achievement of optimal distribution con- 
stitutes a problem for the best educational 
and social statemanship. 


Education for the Talented and for 
Leadership" 


PAUL WITTY 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Wy ms the past two or three dec- 
"^s ades, educators have stressed the 
ince of the developmental ap- 
p in education. Education is looked 
aed E a process which seeks the greatest 
bete pment of every boy and girl ac- 
k ing to his unique nature and needs. 
Fal en is in harmony with the 
mm E 5s ideal since, in a true democ- 
a (Me ach citizen contributes to the 
ability a welfare to the extent of his 
his - To enable every person to make 
greatest contribution, suitable educa- 


tional Opportunities should be provided. 


NEGLECT OF THE GIFTED 


M prre are awakening to the fact 
Too E. ted children in our schools have 
iue ME been neglected. This neglect is 
exis le in part to misconceptions con- 
ais i Ies nature and their needs. It 
call elieved by many people that typi- 
če Y the gifted child was peculiar, ec- 

ntric, and ill-balanced socially. In fact, 


* H 
lide Paper is based upon materials pub- 
Gift by the writer: from chapter 14 in The 
pan *d Child (Boston, D. C. Heath and Com- 
Eq Y» 1951); "Programs and Procedures for the 
A of Gifted Children,” Journal of 
at deber Education, September 1954; and in col- 
Oration with Samuel W. Bloom, "Science 
Tovisions for the Gifted, Exceptional Chil- 
rM “Conserving Ability in 


March 1954 and 
ps Sciences,” Exceptional Children, October 
5. 
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some writers held that eccentricity and 
genius were inseparable characteristics. 
Others asserted that since the gifted child 
was well equipped to take care of himself, 
he needed little guidance in school. 

The falsity of the above views was 
clearly shown by the genetic studies of 
L. M. Terman and his associates, who 
have traced the development of more 
than 1,500 gifted persons for more than 
twenty-five years. When first identified, 
the children were about ten years old on 
the average. At that time, the typical 
child in this group was found to be a 
rather well-rounded individual. 

In every investigation, rapidity of 
learning proved to be a characteristic of 
the gifted child. His mastery of language 
was typically remarkable; and his attain- 
ment in school subjects was similarly 

henomenal. In several studies it was re- 
ported that by the time the gifted pupil 
was ten years of age, he had, on the aver- 
age, knowledges equal to those of pupils 
in classes two or three grades above his 
own. Yet he was seldom accelerated or 
offered an enriched program of study. 
Almost without exception, studies made 
during the period 1920-1945 showed that 
the schools were making little special 
provision for gifted children. As one 
writer stated: 

The gifted, the potential leaders, discov- 
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ers and creators . . . are usually left to de- 
velop their own skills in their own way and 
in terms of personal initiative alone.! 


The need for adequate stimulation and 
guidance of the gifted throughout high 
school and college was suggested by other 
studies. One of pertinence here was re- 
ported by Wrenn. This investigator 
cited a follow-up of the top 16 per cent 
of 1938 Minnesota high school gradu- 
ates.* Nine years after high school gradu- 
ation, “only 45 per cent [of this top 
group] had received baccalaureate de- 
grees, and 8 per cent had earned advanced 
degrees. In approximate figures, only 4 
per cent of the high school graduates 
with IQ’s of 125 and above had earned 
advanced degrees.” 

Such facts have led to a concern on the 
part of educators for identifying and en- 
couraging the gifted in large numbers to 
prepare for positions of leadership in sci- 
ence, education, and other fields wherein 
training beyond the baccalaureate degree 
is essential. There is also a growing con- 
cern for giving financial aid to enable the 
gifted to carry on advanced work in 
school. It has been pointed out that in 
some states half of the estimated number 
of gifted high school students fail to go 
to college. Of those who enter college, 
only about half graduate and few go on 
to earn advanced degrees. 

Increasingly, educators are recognizing 
the close relationship between the amount 
of education a pupil receives and the eco- 
nomic status of the pupil’s parents. The 
authors of the book Who Shall Be Edu- 
cated? show the significance of economic 

1C. C. Miles, “Gifted Children,” in Manual 
of Child Psychology, edited by L. Carmichael 
(New York, John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1946), 
P- 931; Revised 1954, p. 1028. 

2 C. G. Wrenn, “Potential Research Talent in 
the Sciences Based on Intelligence Quotients 
of Ph.Ds” The Educational Record, Vol. 
XXX, January 1949, Pp. 20-22. 


factors in determining whether a pupil 
goes to college? It is clear from such 
studies that subsidies, scholarships, and 
fellowships are needed by many gifted 
high school and college students to con- 
tinue their education. Encouragement 
and guidance are also required by gifted 
students in college fully. 


EDUCATIONAL PROVISIONS 
FOR THE GIFTED 


Surveys make it clear that the typical 
elementary school provides a too meager 
and too restricted curriculum for the 
gifted. In many schools, gifted children 
are unrecognized. 

Most educators stress the desirability of 
offering such pupils broad dnd diversified 
educational Opportunities. Some recom- 
mend widespread adoption of accelera- 
tion. Many others believe that accelera- 
tion should be looked upon as only a tem- 
porary expedient and partial solution to 
the problem of caring for the gifted. 
However, a moderate amount of accelera- 
tion is not usually attended by undesir- 
able effects upon the pupil.’ . 

Several studies Suggest that special 
classes for the gifted provide opportuni- 
ties that are associated with salutary de- 
velopment. Segregation of the gifted in 
classes, or partial segregation such as that 
found in the Colfax Flementary School 
in Pittsburgh, is practiced chiefly in large 
cities. This type of provision cares for 
only a small proportion of the nation $ 
gifted, since many such pupils live 19 
small cities, towns, and rural districts. 


* W.L. Warner, R.J. Havighurst, and M. P: 
Loeb, Who Shall Be Educated? The Challenge 
of Unequal Opportunity (New York, Harp 
and Brothers, 1944). — 

* Paul Witty and Samuel W. Bloom, "Sciens 
Provisions for the Gifted," Exceptional Cb 
dren, Vol. XX, March, 1954, PP- 244-50. m 

*Paul Witty, "Educational Provision vI 
Gifted Children,” School and Society, LXX 
(September 20, 1952), pp- 177-81. 
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During the past few years a resurgence 
of interest in the gifted has developed 
among school people. Today many pro- 
grams for gifted pupils are being initi- 
ated. Of course, much of this work is in- 
fluenced by the earlier contributions from 
Cities such as Cleveland, Ohio; Los An- 
geles, California; Allentown, Pennsyl- 
Vania; New York City; and Baltimore. 

One of the characteristics of some of 
the more recent programs is the increased 
emphasis given to the social development 
and adjustment as well as to other “de- 
velopmental needs" of the gifted child. 

‘hese Programs recognize the rapidity of 
his mental and educational growth as 
well as his need for appropriate social ex- 
perience to reach his maximum develop- 
ment. For example, a gifted child of five 
ms P the mental ability of an 
Nun “there nine-year-old. Physically he 

) somewhat superior to other five- 
io children, but by no means so 
m eveloped as children two or three 
S older. His social development, too, 
nd somewhat superior but not in 
prisin ps to his mental growth. Not sur- 
à his t en, is the discrepancy between 
Mund. child's understanding of such 

a Cooperation and loyalty and his 
pressed f, with regard to the traits ex- 
à y these concepts. 
tea deri of the social needs of the 
Vatied Pupil has led to the provision of 
the m experiences for children in 
imila VET Work Classes in Cleveland. 
ferir Ty, in the Hunter College Ele- 
vel] xd School, careful planning assures 
M alanced growth of each child. Ex- 
Thples, too, may be drawn from the work 
tem onlay classroom teachers who at- 
'Pt to expand and enrich the social ex- 
Perience of the gifted. These efforts in- 
a Opportunities for the pupils to par- 

Pate in workshops and clubs, group 

Projects, class excursions, various forms 


of creative expression in which groups of 
talented children take part, and recrea- 
tional activities of many kinds. In some 
cases, parents of the gifted participate in 
planning and carrying out such projects. 


ENRICHMENT IN CLASSES; 
COUNSELING SERVICES 


There has been a reawakening of in- 
terest in providing for the gifted in regu- 
lar classes. For example, Marion C. Sheri- 
dan has suggested some ways in which an 
English teacher can enrich the curriculum 
for superior students in a regular class. 
The activities proposed include independ- 
ent reading, creative pursuits, and proj- 
ects related to the mass media of com- 
munication.* 

In a rather comprehensive article pre- 
senting activities for the gifted pupil 
throughout the elementary and secondary 
school, B. R. Rex describes procedures 
suitable for use in guiding the work of 
the gifted in regular classes. This presen- 
tation stresses the work of consultants 
and committees; the role of creative pur- 
suits; and ways of planning and evaluat- 
ing endeavors at various levels.” It is gen- 
erally conceded, too, that one desirable 
means of providing for the gifted within 
the heterogeneous class structure 1s 
through differentiated assignments. How- 
ever, with constantly expanding enroll- 
ments, it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult for a teacher to provide opportunities 
for the different levels of ability in the 


regular classroom. 


6 Marion C. Sheridan, “Teaching English to 
Students,” National Education As- 


Superior 
» Journal, Vol. XLI (December 1952), 


sociation 
pp- 566-67. . rur 

7B. R. Rex, Jr., “Gifted Child in the Hetero- 
" Exceptional Children, XIX 


geneous s | 
( 952) pp. 117-20. See also Marian 


(December 195 
Scheifele, The Gifted Child im tbe Regular 


Classroom (New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953). 
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Claude L. Reeves, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Los Angeles Schools in 
charge of secondary education, expresses 
the view that the gifted can be helped 
greatly through counseling. Such a pro- 
gram requires the services of a coordina- 
tor in counseling who works with pupils, 
teachers, and parents from the elementary 
grades throughout high school. Programs 
of this type, differing in details, have been 
started in San Diego, Santa Barbara, Long 
Beach, Berkeley, and Ventura. 

Several recent articles describe promis- 
ing techniques for guiding gifted chil- 
dren. Strang has emphasized the need for 
early identification of the gifted and for 
continuous help in meeting their prob- 
lems. Some of the common problems are 
cited by her, as well as some procedures 
which may be employed by counselors.’ 


PROGRAMS IN SCIENCE 
FOR THE GIFTED 


Morris Meister, principal of the High 
School of Science, New York, stresses 
the fact that his school is not a technical 
school with science as its objective, but a 
high school in which science is used as 
one of the tools by which a liberal edu- 
cation is obtained. This high school is 
organized "around a purpose that is 
meaningful and attractive to the stu- 
dents." A specialized high school can thus 
provide a more flexible curriculum and 
offer a larger number of electives, The 
program in the High School of Science 
has been fully described elsewhere.’ 


8 Ruth Strang, "Guidance for the Gifted," 
Tbe Personnel and Guidance Journal, Vol. 
XXXI (October 1952), pp. 26-30. 

? Morris Meister and H.A. Odell, “What 
Provisions for the Education of the Gifted Stu- 
dents?" National Association. of Secondary- 
School Principals Bulletin, XXXV. (April 1951), 
P- 30. See also Morris Meister, “Ford Founda- 
tion Experiments and Their Implications for 
the Science Education of High Ability Youth,” 
Science Teacher, XX (April 1953), PP. 107-10. 


Brandwein's inspiring book, T'be Gifted 
Student as Future Scientist, describes a 
program designed to identify, guide, and 
educate gifted pupils as well as to moti- 
vate them to develop further their abili- 
ties after graduation from high school.* 


ACCELERATION AND 
THE GIFTED 


During the past thirty years accelera- 
tion has again and again been proposed as 
a desirable way of meeting the educa- 
tional needs of the gifted. Once again it 
is being recommended and defended to 
various degrees. 

The School-College Plan (Ford Foun- 
dation), involving Andover, Exeter, Law- 
renceville, Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, 
was developed to avoid duplication in 
the offerings in college and preparatory 
school. As a result, a recommendation 
was made that superior students of good 
emotional stability, health, and social ad- 
justment be permitted to take the normal 
eight years of high school and college 17 
seven years. Another Ford project, The 
Program for Early Admission to Colleges 
is of interest too. Four hundred students 
were admitted in September 1951 Je 
twelve colleges prior to their graduation 
from the high school. Another four hun- 
dred were admitted in September 1957 
Tt appears already that the adjustment 0 
the students to the advanced work and 
to other requirements was satisfactory: 

The School and College Study of Ad- 
mission with Advanced Standing, MES 
the executive directorship of William P- 
Cornog, is aiming to develop curricula for 
high school pupils of superior aser 
which will lead to advanced standing 4 
college.™ 

10 Paul Brandwein, The Gifted Student A 
Future Scientist (New York, Harcourt-Brac®» 


). 
S William H. Cornog, "School and College 
Study of Admission with Advanced Standing: 
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It is possible for a pupil of high ability 
to be accelerated as much as two years in 
Baltimore schools. Thus the bright pupil 
has an opportunity to complete the three 
years of junior high school work in two 
years at the Robert E. Lee School. He 
can enter the advanced preparatory 
Course, at one of three high schools. In 
this Way pupils save the equivalent of a 
year in college. This program had been 
™M operation for approximately fifty 
nis Colleges such as Cornell, Oberlin, 
- " and Goucher accept these accel- 

p pupils into their sophomore classes. 
coded as 1933, Witty and Wilkins 
ani fen es the literature on acceleration 
bird nd that moderate amounts of ac- 

5 on seemed justifiable for the 
gifted? J. W, Trusler later recom- 
mended more f i 
des À e frequent use of accelera- 

fi or pupils of IQ 125 and above.'? 
Miei m seems to be in ac- 
Sedis dini suggestions drawn from ge- 
dmm " les which show that accelera- 
ull sni elementary school up to two 
Poet ar es is not associated with unde- 
cently oe adjustment in the gifted. Re- 
Samet : bs Pressey studied some rela- 
college, p, ancient to success in 
Was Pra an concluded: “The evidence 
ea unanimous that younger 

wept Mio more likely to graduate, 

tise te est academic records, won the 

discipli nors, and presented the lowest 
P'inary difficulties." 

Bulletin 

117, 

1 
San ‘Witty and W. L. Wilkins, “The 

aca m t Cre oe a 
tration and Su. ics e Education A d 
Bun pervision, Vol. XIX (May 1933), 

321-46. 


1a 
Elen; W. Trusler, “Pupil Acceleration in the 
(Oe Lazy School,” Grade Teacher, LXVII 
14 qur 1949), pp. 16-17 and 96-98. . 
Appraisal. Pressey, “Educational Acceleration: 
cara aisals and Basic Problems,” Bureau of Edu- 
onal Research Monographs, No- 3! (Colum- 


us 3 5 ; 
S, Ohio, Ohio State University, 1949)- 


of Information (November 1952), PP- 


Still more recently, Dean Worcester 
has recommended a greater use of accel- 
eration in the education of children of 
above average ability.** Despite such rec- 
ommendations, skepticism is shown by 
many administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers concerning the desirability of 
this practice—particularly at the high 
school level.!$ However, acceleration ap- 
pears to be gaining somewhat in accepta- 
bility as one way to care for the gifted. 


OTHER TYPES OF GIFTED PUPILS 


Tn this discussion, attention has focused 
on the needs of one type of gifted pupils. 
Such children, identified by intelligence 
tests, possess outstanding abstract or ver- 
bal intelligence. But the intelligence test 
does not enable us to identify all po- 
tentially gifted pupils. Expression is 
blocked in some children by strong emo- 
tion or by insecurity traceable to depri- 
vations at home. In communities which 
offer children only very meager oppor- 
tunities, the expression of intelligence 
may be different from that found in more 
fortunate areas. Moreover, there are chil- 
dren whose abilities in art, music, or 
writing, though rare and distinctive, can 
be recognized only by performance. 

The intelligence test does not enable us 
to identify all potentially gifted children. 
Perhaps it is desirable to broaden our defi- 
nition and to consider any child gifted 
whose performance, in a potentially val- 
uable line of human activity, is consist- 
ently remarkable. Abundant opportuni- 
ties should be offered in both home and 
school for the release and expression of 
exceptional abilities in social leadership 
and in art, writing, and other forms of 


15 D. A. Worcester, The Education of Chil- 
dren of Above Average Ability (Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, The University of Nebraska, 1955). 

16 “High School Methods with Superior Stu- 
dents,” National Education Association Re- 
search Bulletin, Vol. XIX (September 1946). 
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creativity. The authors of a recently pub- 
lished monograph recommend the use of 
a similarly broad criterion.'* In an experi- 
ment now in progress in Portland, Ore- 
gon, the expression of giftedness in seven 
areas in addition to abstract or verbal 
intelligence is being fostered. 


CONCLUSION 


Educators at all levels of instruction 
must divest themselves of the belief that 
gifted students can get along by them- 
selves and that it is undemocratic to offer 


17 R.J. Havighurst, E. Stivers, and R.F. De- 
Haan, A Survey of tbe Education of Gifted 
Children (Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 83, November 1955). 


them educational opportunities suited to 
their particular needs. We must dispel 
also the fear sometimes expressed that the 
gifted may become selfish through special 
consideration, for “it is precisely this 
group of individuals of great ability who, 
in the long run and as a group, will be 
the least selfish, the least likely to monop- 
olize the good things in this world, and 
by their inventions and discoveries, by 
their creative work in the arts, by their 
contributions to government and social 
reform, by their activities in all fields, will 
in the future help humanity in its groping 
struggle upward toward a better civiliza- 
tion,” 18 


18 Rudolph Pintner, “Superior Ability,” Teach- 
ers College Record, 42 (February 1941), p. 419- 


Education for Democratic Citizenship 
E. E. SCHATTSCHNEIDER 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


T our discussions of citizenship educa- 
tion we have suffered greatly from 
3 bad definition of democracy. We 
me tended to define democracy merely 
S a form of government. The conse- 
ipea has been (1) to fix our attention 
is mechanisms, structures, proce- 
res, and details of governmental or- 
enn and (2) to confuse democracy 
rone alitarian systems of government. 
Pie da we define democracy simply as 
difeal T by the people, we shall have 
— Li istinguishing between demo- 
Semon totalitarian systems, because 
V meri know very well how to manage 
in S based on a wide suffrage and 
ende acit: to be adept at exploiting 
e Arai m of popular sovereignty. 
Wis derd e is that democratic theory 
ui e ias before modern democra- 
b en " ves came into existence. Thus 
7s d emocratic theorists were able 
dide stand democracy only by a feat 
irons ee and it is not wholly 
es ing that they did not foresee accur- 
Y what is now going on in the United 
tates, 
HE schoolbook definition of democ- 
a d eye little account of the ideas that 
ideas ie the whole democratic system— 
des. about the nature and destiny of 
"s e tudes toward people, our sense 
in so Hun to our fellows, and the ways 
"es ich we work with them. Unless we 
e ember this part of our tradition We 
likely to underestimate greatly the 


strength of our institutions and the 
sources of their strength. The democratic 
idea has something to do with a concept 
of the infinite worth of the individual hu- 
man being, and the respect we owe each 
individual person. This is a poetic or re- 
ligious concept of man. Democracy is 
thus first of all a moral system. 

As a matter of fact, it is impossible to 
understand the operation of American 
government aside from these attitudes to- 
ward human relations. Our government 
viewed merely as mechanism looks like 
something that won't work. It is able to 
function only because it exists in a society 
consisting of people who have a feeling 
about the way they ought to work to- 
gether and are willing to use the govern- 
ment as a piece of social apparatus. By 
this I do not mean to say that forms of 
government are unimportant, but merely 
that the essence of democracy is spiritual, 
not mechanical. 

If I am right in these assumptions, de- 
something to be lived. It is a 
relation among people that needs to be ex- 
perienced, like love, motherhood, work. 
We know more about teaching a boy to 
play football or paint a picture than we 
know about making him act like a re- 
sponsible citizen. We know that we can- 
not learn football out of a book, but in 
teaching citizenship we behave sometimes 
as if we were content to turn out copy- 


book soldiers. 
All of this comes under the heading of 


mocracy is 
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the use and abuse of books. Our fault is 
not that we love books but that we are 
bookish. Books help us interpret our ex- 
perience, but where there is no experi- 
ence we have only words. Teacbers as 
well as students need to have tbe experi- 
ence described in the books. Politics is a 
profound personal experience, but can 
timid, non-partisan, non-political profes- 
sors give this kind of experience to their 
students? The danger is always that we 
shall teach nothing at all; neither what is 
in the books nor what is not in the books. 

The obligation of which we are think- 
ing is very much more than a matter of 
voting. We “vote” every time we decide 
to accept a responsibility or every time 
we refuse to accept a responsibility in the 
community. We vote every time we do 
something about conditions in the com- 
munity; every time we combat prejudice, 
intolerance, suspicion, and fear; every 
time we insist on fair play; every time we 
do a generous thing, and also every time 
we do not do these things. Every act of 
kindness and understanding, especially 
when it surpasses the bounds of our im- 
mediate circle, is something done to make 
democracy work. Every time we have 
the imagination and the sensitivity to be- 
come aware of misery and unhappiness 
and do something to contribute to the 
peace of mind, health, and self-respect of 
anyone in danger of losing his sense of 
belonging to and being wanted by the 
community, we do something to make 
democracy possible. 

This is the moral basis of democracy. I 
agree with Peter Drucker when he says 
that “citizenship is virtue and work.” 

How do we teach students to accept 
responsibility in our society? Obviously 
we cannot meet this demand by adding a 
new course to the curriculum. All of our 
relations with our students have a bearing 
on this problem. 


We might, I think, do something to 
show our respect for our students by de- 
mocratizing our classroom procedures. 
We might also do a great deal to help our 
students discover their own involvement 
in politics. 

In the political world in which I live, 
one of the most important distinctions 
imaginable is that between people who are 
involved in politics and people who are 
not. One of the functions of the study of 
politics is to help people to understand 
the nature of this involvement. Modern 
man cannot escape from politics, and it is 
intelligent to be aware of this fact. Con- 
versely, it has seemed to me that people 
who imagine that they are not involved 
in politics usually belong to the less intel- 
ligent and less well informed segment of 
the community. The distinction between 
people who know that politics touches 
them and people who do not know it is 
one in which universities are interested. 
One of the most common effects of a uni- 
versity education is an increased interest 
in politics. On the other hand, it is not 
true that people who do not sense their 
involvement in politics are more virtuous 
or more intelligent than people who do. 

What is the nature of our involvement 
in politics? We are like the crew of a ship 
at sea in a storm. We shall all get into 
port together or we shall all perish, for 
there is no escape from our common fate. 

We would be better teachers if we 
realized more fully that we have a stake 
in the condition of the social sciences. Al! 
teaching is a criticism of the subject mat- 
ter taught. There can be no neat division 
of responsibilities between (1) scholars 
who create the disciplines, and (2) the 
teachers who merely teach what the 
scholars hand down to them. The subject 
matter of any discipline undergoes a pro- 
found transformation as the teacher tries 
to make it meaningful to his students. It 
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follows, therefore, that teachers ought to 
be the most significant critics of the social 
Sciences. If we teach our students to do 
something about public life we must re- 
consider the whole content of the social 
sciences because it is inconceivable that 
we could ever be satisfied merely to teach 
our students the inert products of re- 
search, The teacher does something to the 
subject matter just as the chef magically 
transmutes groceries into a feast. Who 
more than the chef has a right to pass ex- 
pert judgment on the groceries? Thus 
teachers sit in judgment on the social 
Sciences, It seems to me that the social 
Sciences suffer greatly from the excessive 
modesty of teachers. Criticism of scholar- 
ship must come chiefly from within the 
Profession, very largely as a responsibility 
Of teachers. ^ —— ^ ` 
There are a number of explanations of 
vi fact that students of political science 
9 not go into politics and do not become 
distinguished political leaders in satisfac- 
tory numbers, but probably the best ex- 
planation is to be found in the nature of 
Political science as an intellectual disci- 
Pline. There is very little about the tradi- 
tional materials of political science and 
bi Other social sciences that is likely to 
Sgest to students that anything can be 
done about politics. The focus of atten- 
hes IS not on the attempt to find out 
tome pie be done, or what can be 
to do it. No amount of ex 

JOrtation of students to “do something" 
"d a is likely to produce anything 
foll: frustration, unless the exhortation 
Niue instruction designed to equip stu- 

to do things. 

m 8 interested in the consequences 
valis 2 teaching cannot accept at es 
Scho] all Scholarship, including the little 
Spo arly devices designed to evade re- 
‘sibility. Scholars tend to treat all 
Westions about what to do as if they are 


foul balls. Or they say that we do not 
know all the facts. Since the universe is 
made up of a solid mass of facts, it is un- 
likely that anyone will ever know all of 
them, and teachers ought to be able to 
recognize a dodge when they meet it in a 
scholarly guise. 

Scholars sometimes pretend that they 
are scientists examining human society 
somewhat in the way a biologist might 
examine an ant hill. This is pious fraud 
because the social scientist is really in the 
position of an ant making a study of an 
ant hill. We begin the study of human 
society knowing more about it than any 
biologist is ever likely to know about in- 
sects, merely by virtue of the fact that we 
are human. 

Specialization is another escape. The 
specialist is likely to believe that the 
annoying and irritating considerations 
which press on him from the outside are 
merely irrelevant. Thus students of public 
administration can persuade themselves 
that the solution of all problems is to in- 
crease the powers of the executive. Law- 
yers can pretend that they are so exclu- 
sively preoccupied with predicting judi- 
cial behavior that law and morals have 
nothing to do with each other. Political 
theories can be taught as if they were 
facts. Social philosophers can go in for a 
kind of automatism in which everything 
happens as the unplanned consequence of 
the operation of forces, statistical tenden- 
cies, laws, and formulae over which we 
have no control. Intellectual devices of 
this sort create assumptions of irresponsi- 
bility. At some point or the other, all 
social science must have an impact on hu- 
man behavior, and at no point have we 
more right to expect that impact to be 
greater than in the specially contrived 
situations in our classrooms, The teacher 
is the principal consumer of the social 
sciences, and he has a right to be interested 
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in the quality of the product he handles. 
If social science cannot be made to have 
meaning to students, is it ever likely to 
become meaningful to anyone? 

By this I do not mean to say that the 
search for facts, or objectivity, or spe- 
cialization is bad, but only that the 
teacher is bound to believe that social 
Science is made for man, not man for so- 
cial science. 

To political scientists who say that they 
do not place great emphasis on the recol- 
lection of predigested factual material I 
say, "Let me see your examinations," for 
it is in our examinations that we talk hard- 
est to our student. What kind of intel- 
lectual achievement do we require of our 
students? Perhaps the greatest possible 
asset they could have in passing our ex- 
aminations is a photographic memory. 

To document the proposition let’s look 
at the textbooks our profession produces. 
Perhaps the most important book on 
politics ever published in the United 
States is Ogg and Ray’s Introduction to 
American Government. This encyclo- 
pedic volume has been read by more peo- 
ple than any other book on the subject. 


James Harvey Robinson ridiculed the 
preoccupation with the teaching of facts 
a generation ago. Why does the habit 
persist? The emphasis on facts is a matter 
of administrative convenience; it is easier 
to test factual knowledge than anything 
else. 

What is an education (in terms of 
what we do)? The process is something 
like this: (1) The student learns the facts. 
(2) He regurgitates the facts in an ex- 
amination. (3) If he passes the examina- 
tion, an entry is made in the records of 
the college which amounts substantially 
to a faculty license to forget the facts, 
for it is a basic principle of our academic 
System that no student may be placed 
twice in jeopardy for having to know 
the same body of facts. (4) After the 
student has passed through this cycle of 
learning, regurgitation, and forgetting 
twenty times he is educated. Since all the 
world is divided into parcels of knowl- 
edge for which students can be held re- 
sponsible only at the end of the course, 
there is another implication: nobody is 
ever able to learn anything without tak- 
ing a course in it. 


Education and Intergroup Relations 


GOODWIN WATSON 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 


M~ an ephemeral emphasis has 
"echees nun and gone in education. 
di Still active can remember when 
€y were first challenged by the Palmer 
method of handwriting, the additive 
method of subtraction, homogeneous 
Sau or the Dalton Plan for indi- 
Mite W RUNE For some years 
rs Be: War I, Teachers College 
Roan af rses in how to Americanize the 
ee recent immigrants. During de- 
ipie esee some states began to re- 
the a their schools give instruction in 
Abr oo Movement. Viewing the 
edem in the past dozen years, of edu- 
ind dein pamphlets, films, talks, 
AE sid a on intergroup relations, 
swik Bni rst ask whether this, too, will 
Sind dea its course as another educa- 
highest » —inspired, of course, by the 
St motives. 

ds ran or intercultural education— 
iua ris are often used synonymously 
Which t ayed response to social changes 
‘hve ei taking place outside the 
is sine, Inlike some other innovations it 
i d oars a pedagogical proposal, 
Penis eenen of some one influential 
Piece ality, and not a response to a small 
relation € group. Education in intergroup 
ó de. has been forced upon us by some 
athe Most rapid and dynamic social al- 
a of our time. To forecast the 
mu € of this educational enterprise we 
St study its social base. We may find 
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that our schools have once again come 
too late with too little. 

Mounting evidence of coming changes 
in the pattern of Negro-white relations in 
this country led a farsighted Carnegie 
Corporation under the leadership of 
Frederick P. Keppel in 1937 to invite the 
distinguished Swedish social scientist, 
Gunnar Myrdal, to undertake several 
years of study of our American dilemma. 
World War II suddenly intensified the 
demand for national unity. At the same 
time Hitler’s vicious regime shocked us 
into awareness of the almost incredible 
extremes to which prejudice might lead. 
The accelerated movement of Negro 
workers into northern cities brought 
many tensions and occasional riots. A 
spate of official committees arose, ap- 
pointed by mayors and governors to try 
to find ways of improving intergroup re- 
lations. Fair employment legislation and 
court decisions against discriminatory 
practices introduced further changes. 
Civic agencies, race organizations, reli- 
gious congresses and committees, confer- 
ences for democracy, research bureaus on 
human relations, and coordinating coun- 
cils all concerned with intergroup coop- 
eration arose by scores and hundreds. This 
social ferment was inevitably felt in edu- 
cation. Curriculum materials were pre- 
pared to give children and adolescents a 
better understanding of the races of man- 
kind and the problems of living together. 
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The Springfield Plan received wide pub- 
licity. Rachel Davis DuBois experimented 
in her Intercultural Education Workshop 
and other projects, with new techniques 
for overcoming pupil and teacher ethno- 
centrism. Articles on intergroup or inter- 
cultural education appeared in almost 
every educational journal. Workshops to 
prepare teachers were organized, some by 
the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, many by local school systems and 
colleges. The American Council on Edu- 
cation undertook in 1945 a four-year pro- 
ject known as Intergroup Education in 
Cooperating Schools. Professor Theodore 
Brameld published in 1946 the results of 
a year’s survey of what various public 
schools were doing to meet problems of 
minority groups. The Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education set up a field staff to 
assist schools in developing stronger pro- 
grams. Teachers College, from 1948 to 
1952, offered special professional training 
to prospective leaders in the area of inter- 
group relations. 

The social changes are, however, more 
far-reaching than have been our educa- 
tional proposals. In the field of race rela- 
tions, it may be doubted whether any na- 
tion at any time in the history of the 
world has changed established patterns as 
rapidly as has the United States in the 
past fifteen years. The war, as seems usu- 
ally true of wars, only accelerated a de- 
velopment already well under way. The 
postwar leadership of the United States 
in world affairs has made it imperative 
that all barriers of discrimination against 
our own citizens of Jewish, Oriental, or 
Spanish background or of darker skin 
color, be rooted out if we are to retain 
moral respect. The Supreme Court deci- 
sion of 1954 against racial segregation in 
schools has given added impetus to other 
related social changes. The probability is 
that the rate of change in race relations 


is still rising. Programs designed to help 
school administrators, teachers, guidance 
personnel, curriculum makers, pupils, and 
parents in their adjustment to these 
changes seem likely to be more rather 
than less in demand. 

If we focus upon religious or social 
class differences rather than upon race 
differences, we discover other impressive 
social changes in progress. Membership 
in religious organizations increased 34 per 
cent during the decade from 1940 to 
1950, While the population rose only 15 
per cent. Sales of religious books have 
risen much more rapidly than have sales 
of other non-fiction. The Roman Catholic 
population has increased notably in some 
urban sections. A generation ago, New 
York City was about one-third Catholic; 
today a majority has at least nominal al- 
legiance to the Catholic faith. The cen- 
turies-old struggle between advocates of 
church-run schools and advocates of sec- 
ular public schools has been renewed with 
vigor. A sociological study recently 
showed that during the decade from 1939 
to 1949, controversial items centered 
upon Catholic-Protestant issues in both 
America, a Catholic journal, and the 
Christian Century, a Protestant publica- 
tion, more than doubled in frequency.’ 
The parochial school population in all 
cities of Massachusetts rose from 32 per 
cent in 1938 to 44 per cent in 1950, an 
in a number of cities the students in 
Catholic parochial schools now outnum- 
ber the students in public schools. There 
is clear evidence in social psychological 
studies that segregation, whether by re- 
ligion or by race, tends toward in-group 
solidarity and a corresponding alienation 
from or potential hostility toward the 
out-group. 

Social class is not a new phenomenon. 


T— 
1J. J. Kane, “Protestant-Catholic Tensions- 
American Sociological Review. 16: 663-72. 1951- 
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More than a century ago it was observed 
in a noted document that "the history of 
all hitherto existing society is the history 
of class struggles." The aspiration of 
many Americans toward a society in 
which the generally abundant distribution 
of goods and a high degree of mobility on 
the occupational ladder should make class 
differences insignificant has been chal- 
lenged by such studies as those of Mid- 
dletown,? Deep South? Yankee City,* 
Plainville,’ Jonesville, and Elmtown.? 
Communities large and small in every sec- 
tion of the country are stratified in ways 
Which affect the life chances of youth. 
Efforts of educators to help pupils estab- 
lish friendships across class lines have 
brought disappointing results, demon- 
Strating the power of community class 
ias to penetrate the walls of the most 
emocratically oriented schoolrooms. 
m Mri abe — ym 
Fins Ja E he three R's in the 
du y school for children from the 
Lt ns classes, class differences did not 
m d as a major complication in educa- 
das, i. IR have achieved prominence to- 
ml our unprecedented social 
Mein p in trying to provide a high 
Yes per iiis for "al American 
2 wi dolescents from urban and ru- 
jon = neighborhoods may always have 
: acceptance of profane language, 
iss; SpA, arid H. M. Lynd, Midigeun 
town in Transition (Fi ir E o ng i 
*Allison Davis, B Tum uM R. 
ardner, Deep South (Chica 0. University of 
hicago Press s E g John Dollard, 
, 1941). See also | 


ae and Class in a Southern Town (New 
Ww Harper & Brothers, 1937)- 
cial Trova Warner, and P. S. Lunt, The So- 
Tay, Life of a Modern Commumty (New 
ven, Yale University Press, 1941). 
wl? mes West (pseud.), Plainville, U.S.A. 
ee York, Columbia University Press, 1945) + 
(N V. Lloyd Warner, Democracy 1 Jonesville 
zew York, Harper & Brothers, 1949) 
Yo. s B. Hollingshead, Elmtoson's Youth (New 
Tk. John Wiley and Sons, 195): 
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overt aggression, and heterosexual rela- 
tionships which clashed with middle-class 
norms, but books like Blackboard Jungle 
weren't written until middle-class teach- 
ers, equipped with a curriculum origi- 
nally designed for a leisure class and with 
incentives appropriate to middle-class as- 
pirations, found themselves confronted 
by vigorous voung men and women who 
weren't buying anything of the kind. No 
other country has ever kept so many of 
its adolescents for so long in schools; yet 
in few if any other modern nations does 
one find such distaste among adults for 
any activities reported to be "educa- 
tional" and such virulent anti-intellectual- 
ism. If Davis is correct in his assertion? that 
for the one-third of all American children 
who come from lower lower-class levels, 
school experience is one long misery of 
frustration and failure, what must be ex- 
pected when we undertake to prolong 
this devastating encounter through the 
teen-age years? 

"This brief review of changing patterns 
in our society as we attempt integration 
across race lines, face the implications of 
communities where only a minority of 
children attend public schools, and con- 
front a population in high school differ- 
ent from any which secondary education 
in anv country has ever known before, 
suggests not only a continuing need for 
study of the role of education in inter- 
group relations, but also the serious di- 
mensions of our problems. 

Some educators have appeared to think 
of intergroup relations in a superficially 
They have organized school 
ograms and festivals which 
reflect approval of various national cos- 
tumes and customs; they have arranged 
an exchange of pleasant visits with pupils 


social way. 
assembly pr 


s Allison Davis, Social-Class Influences Upon 
Learning (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univer- 


sity Press, 1948). 
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of another race; they have presented 
plays and pageants in which arms are 
linked to symbolize harmonious brother- 
hood. All well and good. Children's 
growth must begin where children are. 
Understanding good-will movements and 
joining in cooperative group projects are 
steps in the right direction. But they are 
tiny steps and not commensurate with the 
present need. 

The sober fact is that the principal 
threat today to the continued develop- 
ment of public education lies in possible 
failure to solve major problems of inter- 
group relations. Legislatures of several 
states have already enacted laws express- 
ing a determination to abolish public 
schools rather than desegregate them. 
Congress seems unable to provide Federal 
aid to education, however great the need 
may be, because of the unresolved con- 
troversy over public tax aid to parochial 
schools. Several predominantly Roman 
Catholic cities of New England have al- 
ready reduced their per-pupil expendi- 
ture in public schools below that of cities 
in any other section of the country. And 
only a few weeks ago a group of high 
school administrators in New York Ci 
publicly bemoaned to the Board of Edu- 
cation their inability to conceive a pro- 
gram really suited to those lower-class 
adolescents who are unresponsive to book 
learning. 

It is our thesis that the methods devel- 
oped by and associated with intergroup 
education in the past are inadequate for 
the grave intergroup dissensions of today. 
We have shared the error of those who 
have thought that stopping fights on the 
playground might help to prevent devas- 
tating international atomic wars. We con- 
front profound political struggles, but our 
techniques have often resembled those of 
the famous Helen Hokinson club ladies. 

Negro-white relations today have 


passed beyond the stage when some so- 
cial science units on Negro history or 
heroes could be thought to do much to- 
ward meeting the present predicament. 
The six-week workshops analyzed by 
Taba,’ who claims that “people who were 
considered unchangeable, did change, 

seem to have been effective mainly in 
such ways as leading teachers to give 
more attention to sociometric patterns 1n 
their classroom, to plan social activities 
cutting across racial lines, to give talks to 
community groups, and to broaden their 
own circle of friends. These are surely 
good gains, but they were achieved with 
selected teachers whose attitudes were 
favorable before they came to the work- 
shops and who were already committed 
to projects furthering understanding and 
cooperation. They tell us little about 
what to try with Mississippi legislators 
and their constituencies. Conflict between 
the Roman Catholic view of education 
and that which underlies the comprehen- 
sive public high school is unlikely to be 
resolved by the appearance of a priest, à 
rabbi, and a Protestant clergyman on the 
same platform during Brotherhood Weck. 

Barriers to effective communication be- 
tween middle-class teachers and lower- 
class pupils and parents may prove even 
more resistant than barriers between Ne- 
groes and white people of similar social 
class. 

Perhaps it would be well to re-examine 
the procedures which have been success- 
ful in a modest way in the best existing 
programs of education for intercultural 
cooperation. Are these techniques good 
enough that an extension of them to more 
pupils for more of the time might be ex- 
pected to make a substantial impact upon 
the basic conflicts which divide our s0- 


? Hilda Taba, Leadership Training in Ier 
group Education (Washington, D. C., America 
Council on Education, 1953). 
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ciety and threaten sometimes to destroy 
public education itself? Or do the present 
cleavages of class, religion, and race call 
for more drastic changes in our educa- 
tional approach? Let us consider three 
specific questions. 

1. What, if anything, can schools and 
colleges now do which might well trans- 
form white racists—not all of whom, by 
any means, live in the South—who find 
the thought of Negro and white children 
sitting side by side in a kindergarten 
circle or joining as youths in a folk-danc- 
ing evening so intolerable? 

2. What, if anything, can schools and 
colleges now do which might bring a 
Meeting of minds between those who, in 
deep conviction, believe that religious 
tolerance, mutual respect of vocational 
groups, and the foundations for demo- 
aga living can best be built in a uni- 
a public school, and those who, in 
Praed deep conviction, believe that edu- 
be; oe hee be expressly integrated with 
euch t ad regard as the revealed and final 
BASS about God's Will for man? Out of 
x p of bloody religious conflict have 

earned any promising approaches? 
a if anything, can schools and 
cie now do which might be expected 
egrate the young roughnecks of the 


working class, the neat and repressed 
paragons of the middle class, and the con- 
descending offspring of the privileged 
ruling coterie into one community of un- 
derstanding and cooperation? 


We may not achieve adequate answers 
but we shall surely transcend any shallow 
and trivial view of intergroup relations 
which might leave us complacent about 
what is being done in our very best 
schools of today. We shall have to talk, 
not about modest additions to our pres- 
ent program, but about basic transforma- 
tions of our curriculum, our processes of 
teacher selection, and the whole concep- 
tion of public education. We shall be 
considering rather less what goes on in 
classrooms with children, and more the 
forces which today mold mass and elite 
adult attitudes and tip the balance of po- 
litical power. We shall be thinking, in ap- 
praising the impact of an institution like 
Teachers College, not about a special de- 
partment or offering in intergroup rela- 
tions, but about the need of all educa- 
tional leaders for reorientation and for 
skills of statesmanship. The disparity be- 
tween the dimensions of our previous 
programs and our present problems is 
formidable. 


The Meaning of Crisis in Individual and 
F amily Living 


ERICH LINDEMANN, MD. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL 


URING the last five or six years a num- 
ber of psychiatrists who had be- 
come dissatisfied with the traditional clin- 
ical approach to problems of emotional 
disturbances had turned to public health 
workers, particularly to epidemiologists, 
and also to social scientists for assistance 
in developing approaches to prevention 
and mental health maintenance. Mindful 
of the great contributions which public 
health thinking has made toward the con- 
trol of contagious disease, we believed 
that the basic orientation of public health 
workers might be useful for mental health 
problems also. This means that the psychi- 
atrist, turning away from exclusive con- 
cern with individual patients for purposes 
of therapy, had to concern himself with 
populations and social groupings, learn 
about incidence and prevalence of dis- 
orders, study the natural history of the 
development of typical emotional dis- 
orders from the earliest beginnings to 
classical cases, and, what is most import- 
ant, had to concern himself with com- 
munity-wide measures which might con- 
tribute to the maintenance of good mental 
health and prevent emotional disorganiza- 
tion. 

In the search for social events or situa- 
tions which, it could be predicted with 
reasonable assurance, would be followed 
by an emotional disturbance in a consid- 
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erable portion of a population we turned 
to the study of bereavement reactions. 
States of acute grief are well known to 
the clinician from the social histories of 
patients with a variety of ilInesses, espect- 
ally such psychosomatic disorders as ul- 
cerative colitis or rheumatoid arthritis. 
Bereavement also seemed to be an im- 
portant factor that interfered with recov- 
ery from severe burns after the Coconut 
Grove fire in Boston. Our inquiry was 
concerned with the consequences of be- 
reavement in the normal population which 
ordinarily would not come to the physt- 
cian but would be known to clergymen, 
social agencies, and undertakers, A review 
of reactions to bereavement led us to dis- 
tinguish normal grief reactions from mor- 
bid forms of this reaction, the latter re- 
vealing a good many disturbances of 
mental processes as well as of the functions 
of visceral organs. Some of these were 
severe enough to require hospitalization 
and a few of them led to death in spite 
of medical intervention, the outcome 
being either suicide or fatal disease. 

In the course of this investigation, is 
made two types of observation whic? 
were highly significant in the develop- 
ment of our thinking about reactions tO 
crises, The first referred to the absence of 
grief in certain individuals in the face a 
a loss which, according to all evidence: 
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was of real severity. It seems that there 
is a mechanism with physiological and 
Psychological components which blocks 
the normal reaction which should follow 
a distressing event such as the loss of a 
loved one. A number of persons in whom 
this happened were seen to succumb to 
Severe emotional disturbances when sub- 
Sequent experiences involved a reminder 
of the original loss. It seemed clear that it 
might be useful for those individuals who 
have access to bereaved people to develop 
oe function if they would learn 
ml deese and to deal with abnor- 
: actions to the stress of bereavement, 
including the absence of the expected re- 
sponse. 
one type of observation was 
gen with the details of the psycho- 
pde | pied which are often referred 
MÀ : ks or mourning. It became 
SR listinguish these processes in 
Rte dou in comparison with the 
bin E morbid grief reactions. A cer- 
tien med of real suffering and preoccu- 
ep ees the image of the deceased, 
DER ition loss of appetite and gastro- 
lire d upsets, sleep disturbances, ex- 
dim e and inability to apply one- 
regulan g ordinary tasks of the day were 
Pa m d ie. in successful mourning. 
italo a ompletion of the grief process 
Eee "gen: necessary to fulfill a psy- 
Diece n task, namely, the piece-by- 
PNE view of a series of emotionally 
"eara ant shared experiences involving 
[S rer: person. When this psycho- 
d wank was missing the mourning 
ers was not usually brought to a suc- 
i conclusion. A good many mourn- 
uet instead preoccupied with the 
on ity, guilt, and frustration engendered 
d he loss, or they were so intolerant of 
Pain and misery which go with grief 
Ork that they would avoid being re- 
Minded of the deceased, or found them- 


selves unable to remember the image of 
the deceased. In this case one might notice 
the pseudo success of the delayed re- 
sponse, or real impairment of personality 
functions resembling psychoneuroses or 
even psychoses. 

From these experiences we concluded 
that it might be profitable for investiga- 
tion and useful for the development of 
preventive efforts to construct the con- 
ceptual frame of reference around the 
concept of an emotional crisis, as exem- 
plified by bereavement reactions. The 
significant aspects of this way of thinking 
are as follows: Certain inevitable events 
in the course of the life cycle of every in- 
dividual can be described as hazardous 
situations (for example, bereavement, 
other changes in the significant social or- 
bit of a given individual, the birth of a 
child, marriage, involving leaving home 
and a permanent new relationship, and at 
a less intimate level entrance into school 
or job, or moving from one place to an- 
other). For each of these situations it was 

ostulated that emotional strain would be 
generated, that stress would be experi- 
enced, and that a series of adaptive mech- 
anisms would be called into operation 
which might lead either to mastery of 
the new situation (well-adaptive re- 
sponses) or to failure and more or less 
lasting impairment to function (mal- 
adaptive responses). While such situations 
create stress for all the people who are 
exposed to them, they become crises for 
those individuals who by personality, 
previous experience, or other factors in 
the present situation are especially vulner- 
able to this stress and whose emotional 
resources are taxed beyond their usual 
adaptive resources. In either case there 
might be evidence of disturbances, but the 
disturbances involved in well-adaptive re- 
sponses would have a different meaning 
from those in the mal-adaptive responses, 
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the latter being evidence of disintegration 
and the former being an inevitable by- 
product of the well-adaptive process. Be- 
cause of the serious consequences of mal- 
adaptive responses it seemed promising to 
study the details of adaptive processes in 
a variety of crises situations. 


II 


Opportunities for this kind of study 
offered themselves as part of the work of 
a mental health agency which was de- 
veloped in a Boston suburb six years ago. 

This agency was designed to explore 
possibilities for preventive work when 
emotional disturbances occurred in fam- 
ilies or other groups in the community, to 
discover early danger signals for later 
more serious disturbances, and to deter- 
mine auspicious times in the life of the 
community and its citizens when future 
crises might be anticipated and untoward 
reactions might be prevented. An organi- 
zation was developed which furnished a 
staff of resource people to a series of citi- 
zens’ committees concerned with various 
aspects of mental health. This led to a 
joint planning with members of the vari- 
ous “care-taking professions” in the com- 
munity—the physicians, clergymen, edu- 
cators, social agencies, and law-enforce- 
ment personnel. With each of these 
professions typical predicaments or crises 
in which those seeking help turned to 
them were discussed, and an effort was 
made to circumscribe the possible partici- 
pant role of the mental health worker. 
Also discussed were the typical solutions 
Which various professions had developed 
for emotional problems encountered in 
their practice, for instance, the difference 
in the daily work of the nurse and the so- 
cial worker as determined by the mobility 
of the former and the stationary work of 
the latter, and by the differences in the 
status hierarchy of both professions. 


III 


The role of the mental health worker 
evolved in four distinct directions. First. 
the mental health agency serves as a E 
ceiving station for those problems m 
other professions cannot handle. v 
problems are subjected to an analysis 0 
the situation in which the problem oc- 
curred, the number of people involved, 
which member of the group had been 
most vulnerable to the hazardous situa- 
tion, and which member of the group had 
been a carrier of emotional disturbance by 
exercising a pathogenic effect on aa 
members. The inquiry further concerne 
itself with any changes in the social situa- 
tion, such as arrivals and departures of 
significant persons, or changes in role dis- 
tribution, or status problems within the 
group. In some problems straight therapy 
was needed because of an established dis- 
ease. In most situations it was possible to 
rely on the adaptive resources of the 
group with a minimum of "preventive 


intervention." 


The second type of mental health work 
is concerned with the variety of predica- 
ments which were being handled more or 
less successfully by other professions. 
Here it was often possible, by “mental 
health consultation,” to help the profes- 
sional worker to more effective analysis 
of the crisis and to a solution of the em0- 
tional problem of his client, parishioner, 
or pupil. It soon became clear that at 
times of crisis the problem is not inherent 
in the client alone but also involves con- 
siderable stress for the consultee and oe 
the administrative organization of ben 
the professional worker asking for € 
is a part. Indeed, much of the aep n 
consultation work concerns itself -: 
the right approach to the actis 
Worker who asks for help. Questions suc 
as these must be asked: What has made 
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the worker “vulnerable” to the behavior 
of the client so that he has to ask for ex- 
pert help? What are his special defenses 
Which have been disturbed by this situa- 
tion? And how can he best be helped to 
use his own professional resources more 
effectively to solve the problem? The 
(uM health worker does not teach psy- 
sine i to other professions but tries 
ae sn their specific professional atti- 
the ot a with insight concerning 
inelsdianr o Crises and reactions to crises, 
g their own. 
SEM function of the mental health 
gaira concerned with the social or- 
oe > ba administrative arrange- 
shoots : € as curriculum planning in 
Which me I. activities in churches, 
motan ead to situations involving 
Sela} « - Stress for the members of the 
fen a ru Tiis participation in cur- 
crises m he is designed to anticipate 
OUS situar reduce the number of hazard- 
health ww a In this context the mental 
role in ce; ker has to scrutinize his own 
iepent System: Does his presence as a 
siepe Of an cem, fed 
System» = iy the equilibrium within the 
ead to ae work with the teacher 
or the ises involving the administrator 
Pastor Sond Does his work with the 
oard ioe to conflict with the church 
tess of Qu the parishioners? Aware- 
Consultar € total social system in which 
Cede an on problems occur must pre- 
Segme Y effort to solve a crisis in a small 
Dt of such a system. 
odes function of the mental health 
atic effors concerned with more system- 
and to S to teach whathe already knows 
Btoups Rcs from various professional 
tion in res whom he consults coopera- 
knowleq Signing studies by which ae 
Teactione + can be gained about typic 
makin, © crises and about techniques 
g insight concerning successful, 


well-adaptive responses available to vic- 
tims of similar crises in the future. This 
led to two kinds of studies. The first 
tried to gain information about the kind 
of problems commonly encountered by 
the profession with various subgroups of 
individuals under their care. This in turn 
led to a problem census for various pro- 
fessions: What predicaments were en- 
countered by the physician and psychia- 
trist in contrast to the clergyman? What 
predicaments are typically reported by 
teachers at various age levels of the child- 
ren? Do different teachers with different 
personalities have different levels of per- 
ception or different kinds of problems? 
Are certain problems more commonly 
encountered at the beginning of the year 
than at the end of the year? Does the 
arrival of a new administrator alter the 
pattern of request for consultation? And 
finally, Does the consultation process it- 
self affect the kind and frequency of 
problems concerning which consultation 
is requested? 

The second type of study attempted to 
focus on characteristic situations faced 
by every child at the beginning of his life 
cycle and by adults at critical periods of 
growth, maturity, and old age which are 
likely to become crises for vulnerable 
persons. This was a natural development 
from bereavement studies which were 
done jointly with clergymen as part of 
the consultation process, and with phy- 
sicians when problems of terminal care 
for persons with incurable sickness were 
discussed. In the school system 1t seemed 
that a systematic study of the reactions to 
the transition from one social system to 
another, involving a change of role and 
group status, would offer opportunities 
for study. In this way the transition of 
the young child from his family into 
kindergarten and first grade can be 
viewed as a hazard to vulnerable partici- 
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pants—both the children and the parents 
and, indeed, the teacher who may have 
special personality responses to certain 
types of children and parents. Group 
meetings with the parents of children 
who just entered school showed interest- 
ing uniformities in parental reaction to 
this event. 

At the other end of school life, in the 
transition from high school to a profes- 
sional school, a hospital school of nursing 
gave the opportunity to study the adap- 
tive processes involved in the transition 
toward the role of a nurse. What are the 
typical emotional strains encountered by 
these young women? What induces so 
many of them to drop out of a nursing 
career? Systematic group sessions with 
nursing students, carried on by a mental 
health worker in the local hospital, indi- 
cated that entering into a professional 
school presents a considerable hazard to 
vulnerable persons whose adaptive re- 
sources do not match the psychological 
efforts necessary to meet the frustrations 
engendered by false expectations, the 
grief resulting from leaving behind family 
and home, the anxieties stimulated by the 
relative intimacy of living together in a 
residential program, and the confusion re- 
sulting from comparisons between the 
ideal role of the nurse and the actual role 
behavior encountered. 


IV 


At first glance it may seem that efforts 
to relate such relatively minor strains as 
entering kindergarten or nursing school 
to major crises such as severe bereave- 
ments or even disasters involving masses 
of people (the Coconut Grove fire, or 
tornadoes and floods, or the disruption of 
family life caused by an epidemic of 
poliomyelitis) may be of no use to the 
menta] health worker. However, a review 
of the observations made at the time of 


such disaster, and particularly a recent 
study during the polio epidemic in Bos- 
ton, indicate that the concept of crisis 
involving a system of social relationships 
with disturbed equilibrium, differential 
hazard to individuals of different person- 
ality, and a sequence of well-adaptive or 
mal-adaptive responses observable in the 
participant in this crisis is of real help not 
only for understanding the behavior of 
the patients, the care-taking personnel, 
the patients’ families, and the community, 
but also for administrative planning to 
meet the inevitable expressions of the 
adaptive responses in all these people. 


V 


Quite as consequential for subsequent 
adjustment as these large disasters are on 
vulnerable people are certain crises in the 
lives of young children which have been 
overlooked for a long time because they 
Were not recognized as crises. The effect 
of tonsillectomies and other forms of 
minor surgery on children of critical ages 
has been studied by David Levy and by a 
team at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, indicating severe mal-adaptive re- 
actions in some children. The long-range 
consequences of protracted maternal sep- 
aration in the first year of life have been 
described in detail by John Bowlby and 
Rene Spitz. This latter work, which 
shows that personality development of 
children separated from their mothers at 
critical ages may be severly impaired, has 
led to important changes in the prevailing 
administrative patterns in children's hos- 
pitals with respect to visits from the 
mothers. This is one example of the effect 
on administrative planning of growing 
knowledge concerning crises and their 
preventable consequences. A great deal of 
work can be done and must be done at 
the level of well-baby clinics. The nurse 
who is educated in mental health will find 
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many opportunities to witness family 
crises and to foster well-adaptive re- 
sponses. Gerald Caplan at the present 
ume is carrying on a systematic study in 
a Boston health center of family responses 
to certain stressful conditions attending 
childbirth such as premature birth, ille- 
Sitimacy, the birth of twins, and the 
Presence of chronic disease in the family. 


SUMMARY 


ime to show how the concept 
work hon ie useful in mental health 
Practice a: eri poni of view of both 
ealth al | investigation. Since mental 
Cepts with eldes sharing of basic con- 
particula s other care-taking professions, 
Crisis "or the educators, the concept of 
Spect to 8 Am be redefined with re- 
kahere lems of education. — 
Toader En often use this term in Its 
emergence caning when they refer to an 
about ed Situation involving decisions 
or the ernate solutions to a problem. 
Might ace Present discussion educators 
Biven to An the more restricted nen 
Workers, "IS concept by mental healt 
pore following considerations are im- 
Ls Haz, 
stane 
tions 
the e 


es, TRIN environmental circum- 
Ofer ese are environmental condi- 
‘vents which involve a danger to 
Sto equilibrium of a significant 
Yon of people. 
ternal oak For those persons whose in- 
Special Ychic patterns make a situation 
ay de Lr ningi emotionally, a crisis 
3E "ap: 
tho, tional disequilibrium. People are 
xS t of as usually being in emotional 


equil; 
ibri : A 
"um. In any ordinary life circum- 


stance involving changes in the relation- 
ship of internal and external psychic 
forces the person may temporarily fall 
into a state of unstable equilibrium but 
will spontaneously return to his previous 
state as a result of complex bio-psycholo- 
gical control mechanisms. A very con- 
siderable range of adjustments in states of 
minor disequilibrium occur in daily life. 
In a crisis situation, however, a special 
meaning of the environmental circum- 
stances upsets the structuring of intra- 
psychic forces. During this period there 
may be a realignment of forces and this 
will lead to a new state of equilibrium 
which often differs from the former. 

The main factor influencing emotional 
equilibrium is the interplaying of inter- 

ersonal relationships between the indi- 
vidual and emotionally significant people 
in his life orbit. 

At times of crises we expect to find a 
realignment of social interaction between 
the individual and those around him. 

4. Adaptive mechanisms. The crisis 
stimulates the individual and those around 
him to efforts to master the emotional 
disequilibrium by adaptive devices. These 
may be defensive maneuvers to seek pro- 
tection from the emotional disturbance or 
efforts at reconstruction leading to a so- 
lution of the problem (mal-adaptive and 
well-adaptive responses). . 

s. Specific adaptive responses. Specific 
crises lead to specific adaptive responses 
which can be studied and taught. . 

6. At times of crises, the persons in- 
volved are particularly susceptible to 
other disturbing influences, but they are 
also particularly accessible to clarification 
and belpful advice by the mental health 


consultant. 


Implications of Recent Advances in 


Prediction and Control of Behavior 
CARL R. ROGERS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


dk science of psychology, in spite of 
its immaturities and its brashness, has 
advanced mightily in recent decades. 
From a concern with observation and 
measurement, it has moved toward be- 
coming an "if-then" science. By this I 
mean it has become more concerned with 
the discernment and discovery of lawful 
relationships such as that if certain condi- 
tions exist, then certain behaviors will 
predictably follow. 

I believe that few people are aware of 
the breadth, depth, and extent of the ad- 
vances in psychology and the behavioral 
sciences, and still fewer seem to be aware 
of the profound social, political, eco- 
nomic, ethical, philosophical, and educa- 
tional problems posed by these advances. 
In this discussion I should like to focus 
on the educational implications of these 
advances in the science of psychology 
(which inevitably will involve me in 
some concern with the philosophical im- 
plications as well) and to review a few 
selected examples of what I mean by the 
increased ability of psychology to under- 
stand and predict or control behavior. 
Each illustration I will give is supported 
by reasonably rigorous and adequate re- 
search, though like all scientific findings, 
each is open to modification or correction 
through more exact or imaginative future 
studies. 
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What, then, are some of the behaviors 
or learnings for which we now know 
how to supply the antecedent conditions? 


We know how to set up the conditions 
under which many members of a group 
will report judgments which are contrary 
to the evidence of their senses. They 
will, for example, report that Figure A 
Covers a larger area than Figure B, when 
the evidence of their senses plainly indi- 
Cates that the reverse is true, Experiments 
by Asch [2],* later refined and improved 
by Crutchfield [7], show that when a 
person is led to believe that everyone else 
in the group sees B as larger than A, then 
he has a strong tendency to go along with 
this judgment, and in Many instances does 
So with a real belief in his false report. 


We know a great deal about how to 
establish conditions which will influence 
consumer responses and/or public opin- 
von. I refer you to the advertisements in 
any Magazine, or to the TV program, 
“The $64,000 Question,” and the sales of 
the sponsor's lipsticks. 


We know how to influence the buying 
behavior of individuals by setting up con- 
ditions which provide satisfaction for 
needs of which they are unconscious, but 
which we have been able to determine. 


* Figures in brackets apply to references on 
pages 321-22. 


m5 


It has been shown that some women who 
do not buy instant coffee because of "a 
dislike for its flavor" actually dislike it at 
x e level because it is associ- 
ces eir minds with laziness, spend- 
i ift qualities, and being a poor house- 
vie al [12]. This type of study has led 
tee ban based upon appealing 
iid: conscious motives of the indi- 
Ew his unknown sexual, aggressive, 
€pendent desires. 


7 
then pany how to predict which mem- 
some meee will be trouble- 
Paper and emquent. On the basis of a 
Predicted pencil test, Gough [11] has 
ployees y cep department store em- 
or es be unreliable and dishonest 
that it is ise difficult. He freely states 
good i c possible to identify, with a 
troublemal of accuracy, the potential 
his "ced of any organized group. 
1S only an "d to identify troublemakers 
ave em ee of the knowledge we 
Predict Prediction in other fields - 
to but ih individual is most likely 
or piyan a salesman, or typesetter, 

; Or student in college. 


7 
a — sins how to provide conditions in 
education oup, whether in industry or in 
Crease " un will be followed by in- 
Tale. Co oductivity, originality, and mo- 
Vide the nversely we know how to pro- 
Ride oC which lead to low 
Och and P. and low morale. Studies by 
Coby, and rench [5], and by Katz, Mac- 
that when Morse [13] show in general 
în Plannin workers in industry participate 
are not m and decisions, and when they 
à x W^ ibi ised in a suspicious or au- 
Crease, Thee production and morale 
Teverse a reverse conditions produce 
Orey [6] i a A study reported by 
fa teache Indicates that when the leader 
S under T group acts in a manner which 
Standing, and which facilitates 
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participation, the group is more produc- 
tive in making and carrying through 
plans. 


We know how to provide the condi- 
tions of leadership which will be followed 
by personality growth in the members of 
the group, as well as by increased pro- 
ductivity and improved group spirit. 
Richard [14], in his experience as man- 
ager of an industrial plant, and Gordon 
[10]. in his study of leadership of a work- 
shop, have shown that where the leader 
or leaders hold the attitudes customarily 
thought of as therapeutic, the results are 
good. In other words, if the leader is un- 
derstanding, acceptant, and permissive to- 
ward his group and also acceptant of his 
own feelings in the situation, then the 
members of the group show evidence of 
personality growth and function more ef- 
fectively and with better spirit. 


We know how to provide the psycho- 
logical conditions in the classroom which 
will result not only in the usual learning 
of academic content, but in improved 
personal adjustment as well. Studies by 
Asch [1] and Faw [8] show that if the 
attitudes of the teacher are similar to 
those described above for the leader, and 
hence responsible participation by the 
student is permitted and encouraged, then 
academic learning proceeds about as usual 
as measured by conventional tests, and 

ersonal growth and adjustment improve 


significantly. 


We know how to provide an inter- 
personal relationship with qualities such 
that it enables the individual to meet stress 
with more serenity, less anxiety. Thet- 
ford [19], in an experiment with group 
therapy, and Faw [9], in a recent study 
of teacher-pupil relationships in the class- 
room, came to similar conclusions, though 


using very different methods and instru- 
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ments. When individuals—clients or stu- 
dents—have experienced for a time a re- 
lationship of warmth, understanding, and 
acceptance, they are able to meet stress 
situations with less physiological upset 
and quicker recovery of physiological 
balance [Thetford] and are less upset 
psychologically by the stress [Faw]. 


We know the attitudes which, if pro- 
vided by a counselor or a therapist, will 
be predictably followed by certain con- 
structive personality and behavior changes 
in the client. Studies which in recent 
years have been completed in the field of 
psychotherapy justify this statement. [17, 
15, 16] The findings from these studies 
may be very briefly summarized in the 
following terms: 

If the therapist provides a relationship 
in which he is (a) genuine, internally 
consistent; (b) acceptant, prizing the 
client as a person of worth; (c) empathi- 
cally understanding of the client’s private 
world; then the client becomes (a) more 
realistic in his self-perceptions; (b) more 
confident and self-directing; (c) more 
positively valued by himself; (d) less 
likely to repress elements of his experi- 
ence; (e) more mature, socialized, and 
adaptive in his behavior; (f) more like 
the healthy, integrated, well-functioning 
person in his personality structure. 

It is obvious that the essence of these 
findings in the field of therapy is closely 
related to the three previous illustrations. 


We now know how, | believe, to dis- 
integrate a man’s personality structure, 
dissolving his self-confidence, destroying 
tbe concept be has o f himself, and making 
bim completely dependent upon anotber. 
This example has not been, so far as I 
know, verified by objective research. I 
make this statement after having studied, 
as far as one is able, the methods used in 


preparing prisoners for confession in vari- 


ous purge trials in Russia, and the brain- 
washing procedures applied in Commu- 
nist China. It seems rather evident that 
these methods use many of the principles 
of psychotherapy, but use them in re- 
verse fashion to bring about the disinte- 
gration of the autonomous personality, 
rather than integration. In a curious and 
abhorrent way this tends to validate the 
principles of psychotherapy mentioned 
above, because it indicates that the law- 
fulness of the process of therapy may be 
used to build or destroy personality. 


We know how to provide psycbologi- 
cal conditions which «vill produce vivid 
hallucinations and other abnormal reac- 
tions in the thoroughly normal individual 
in the waking state. This knowledge 
came about as the unexpected by-product 
of research at McGill University [4]. It 
was discovered that if all channels of sen- 
sory stimulation are cut off or muffled, 
abnormal reactions follow. If healthy 
subjects lie relatively motionless, to re- 
duce kinaesthetic stimuli, with eyes 
shielded by translucent goggles which do 
not permit Perception, with hearing 
largely stifled by foam-rubber pillows as 
well as by being in a quiet cubicle, and 
with tactile sensations reduced by cuffs 
over the hands, then hallucinations and 
ideation bearing some resemblance to that 
of the psychotic occur within forty-eight 
hours in many of these subjects. What 
the results would be if the sensory stifling 
were continued longer is not known. 


We know how to influence psycho- 
logical moods, attitudes, and behaviors 
through drugs. For this illustration We 
have stepped over into the rapidly devel- 
oping borderline area between chemistry 
and psychology. From “truth serum," to 
the chemotherapy now practiced in psy- 
chiatric wards, to drugs for the normal 
citizen there are many ways of changing 
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psychological states. We may take a drug 
to mobilize our energy to ‘cram for an 
exam, or a drug to allay our anxiety about 
the exam. Drugs have reportedly been 
given to soldiers before a battle to elimi- 
nate fear. While much is still unknown in 
this field, Dr. Skinner of Harvard states 
that “Tn the not-too-distant future, the 
Motivational and emotional conditions of 
pase life will probably be maintained 

any desired state through the use of 
drugs.” [18] E 


Prom tbe psychological conditions 
home uut ife which, if established in a 
Secure ohh tend to produce emotionally 
able ch » dren with many socially valu- 
very ne Here we go to a 
develop; erent field, that of personality 
ple. m in children, for our exam- 
emotional cl; measure the attitudes and 
ating for 3 imate which parents are cre- 
Measure their children, and from these 
will as we can predict that Home 
Who sd probability produce children 
the year grow somewhat brighter over 
origina] Nis be emotionally secure, 
© liked bs atively unexcitable; who will 
ers, and y their peers, likely to be lead- 
other "Menon adie to adults. On the 
Will be i ide can predict that Home B 
Citable pes y to produce emotional, ex- 
Control. 4 jen with little emotional 
the childre with less of originality than 
One by Sen from Home A. The studies 
Fels wi Baldwin and others [3] at the 
these d Institute are the basis for 
Whic ipii Home A is the home in 
parents’ attitudes and behav- 
Ster in what the investigators have 
the "democratic" category, and 
attitudes and behaviors in Home 
hine, What they term the "actively 
group. 


M 
y " 
been Purpose in the above examples has 


to poj z : nd 
Point up the wide-ranging power. 


i 

Ors clu 
ermed 
Parental 


Cluster 
Eje 


the very diverse potentialities for control 
and prediction, which psychological 
knowledge is giving us. When we project 
ourselves into the future, and try to imag- 
ine the further developments which will 
inevitably come, the prospect arouses un- 
easiness. Small wonder that Dr. Robert 
Oppenheimer, in speaking of the points of 
similarity between his own profession, 
physics, and the profession of psychol- 
ogy, says that one of these points “is the 
extent to which our progress will create 
profound problems of decision in the 
public domain. The physicists have been 

uite noisy about their contributions in 
the last decade. The time may well come 
—as psychology acquires a sound objec- 
tive corpus of knowledge about human 
behavior and feeling—when the powers 
of control thus made available will pose 
far graver problems than any the physi- 
cists have posed.” t 

Inherent in this development of the 

sy chological or behavioral sciences are, 
I believe, two profound questions for 
educators. They are: How do educators 
propose to use these rapidly increasing 
potentialities for influencing and altering 
human learning and human behavior? 
How shall we prepare students to live in 
a world where the possibilities for such 
control of human behavior exist? 

I shall not attempt to answer either of 
these questions, but shall only comment 
on each one. As to how educators pro- 

ose to use this accumulating knowledge, 
I believe it is clear that it will depend en- 
tirely on their philosophy of education, 
as that philosophy is operationally de- 
fined in action. We are rapidly acquiring 
the knowledge and the skills which will 
le us to turn out passive followers or 


enab 
Many teachers and 


independent citizens. 


*From a speech to the American Psychologi- 
cal Association, San Francisco, September 5, 


1955- 
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educators, if we take account of their 
actions rather than their words, have the 
former as their goal. They will be able to 
implement this purpose much more ade- 
quatelv in the future. On the other hand, 
if the aim is to turn out self-directing, 
inquiring minds which will form their 
own judgments as to the truth, then 
knowledge exists which can facilitate this 
purpose also. It will be up to the educa- 
tors, and even more broadly, up to the 
community, to choose the direction in 
which we shall go. 

With regard to how we shall prepare 
students to live in this fearsome future 
world, I believe some of the research I 
have cited suggests possible answers. 

In the investigation by Crutchfield 
[7], it was found that about one-third of 
the responses made by a group of individ- 
uals were strongly influenced by the ma- 
jority opinion, even when that majority 
opinion was clearly false. However, not 
all individuals were equally influenced. 
Some persons were swayed on almost 
every item by what they thought to be a 
solid group opinion, but others were in- 
fluenced scarcely at all. They “called the 
shots as they saw them,” regardless of 
what others might think. 

When Crutchfield analyzed the per- 
sonality characteristics of these two 
groups on the basis of extensive personal- 
ity assessment, the differences were sharp. 
The conforming group, who were swayed 
by the majority opinion, tended to be in- 
dividuals who had little understanding of 
themselves, were defensive, had to put up 
a good “front.” They were rigid, moral- 
istic, and had great respect for authority. 
They were somewhat anxious, guilty, 
suggestible, and unable to tolerate ambig- 
uity. They lacked self-confidence, were 
vacillating, and tended to become con- 
fused under stress, 


The independent group, on the other 


hand, were active, effective, persuasive 
leaders. They were individuals in whom 
others felt confidence, and they had con- 
fidence in themselves. They were natural, 
unaffected. non-defensive, and expressive. 
They were unconventional and adven- 
turous. . 

To generalize somewhat speculatively 
from Crutchfield's study to some of the 
others, T believe it may be tentatively said 
that the individuals who may be most 
easily “managed” through the psycho- 
logical know-how I have tried to sketch 
in this paper are those who are passive, 
rigid, insecure, and authoritarian. On the 
other hand, those who resist being “man- 
aged," who are able to deal intelligently 
with these possible influences, are confi- 
dent, open, secure, independent, and 
spontaneous. 

But here again we face an exciting fact- 
The individuals who were not over- 
whelmed by the majority opinion in 
Crutchfield’s experiment bear a very 
strong resemblance to individuals pro- 
duced in a democratic home atmosphere. 
to workers who have developed in à 
group-centered industrial situation, to 
students who have been exposed to an 
acceptant teacher-pupil relationship, tO 
clients who have experienced a warm and 
empathic relationship in therapy. In other 
words, we already know to a consider- 
able degree how to provide the condi- 
tions in which such individuals develop. 
And though the reverse evidence is not 
quite so clear, I believe it may be said that 
in large measure we also know how tO 
provide the conditions in which the pas- 
sive, insecure followers develop. 

What I have been trying to say is that 
the growing body of knowledge in the 
behavioral sciences gives to our modern 
culture an astonishing power of choice. 
We know how to influence and mold be- 
havior and personality in a great many 
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significant ways. We also have available 
the choice of whether to set the condi- 
tions which develop a suggestible, sub- 
Missive, unsure individual who can be 
easily influenced to behave in any way 
that "we" think wise, or the conditions 
which will develop an open, adaptive, in- 
deps ndent, free-thinking, self-respecting 
individual. It is this latter person who will 
Es be able to use with intelligence 
mous names d to human values the enor- 
avio s ers which the physical and be- 
posal Tie are putting at his dis- 
in this T. of what choice to make 
challenge o f oe d the 
tion and fo rc oth for educa- 

ne eiie d hole culture. 
few might well be pointed out that with 
how S IE the psychological know- 
Widely hich I have sketched has not been 
Hence j used or exploited by society. 
I have i might seem that the challenge as 
© described it is greatly exaggerated. 
t id true that this knowledge has 
status oF E used. In this respect the 
erent f the physical sciences is very dif- 
ences The. that of the behavioral sci- 
So gread € physical sciences have become 
these field respected that if scientists from 
Satellite in. report that they can create à 
Public mi er: the only question in i" 
ere is nd is, How soon will it be done: 
sibility no tendency to scoff at the pos- 
the 2 r3 the public in 1906 scoffed at 
tions ce I brothers' "ridiculous" predic- 
the che a machine could fly. As of 1955 
Public "ial sciences occupy, in the 
AYsica] nd, a status similar to that of the 
ni Sciences in 1906. The commu- 
avion es not as yet believe that the be- 
this atti sciences can achieve results. Yet 
"abiqi tude is changing with remarkable 
fe vi Who would have supposed, 2 
Woy ears ago, that our military forces 
Stary, Vest millions of dollars in re- 
în the behavioral sciences, that in- 


dustrial leaders would employ consultants 
whose main task is to provide a thera- 
peutic relationship for the executives, that 
research in consumer attitudes would be a 
big business? 

So I conclude that knowledge in the 
science of psychology will in the near 
future be used and exploited as fully as 
knowledge in the physical sciences is used 
today. The challenge for educators is un- 
real only if we are looking a year or two 
ahead. From the long view I know of no 
problem holding greater potentiality of 
growth and of destruction than the ques- 
tion of how to live with the increasing 
power the behavioral sciences will place 
in our hands and the hands of our chil- 


dren. 
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"Toc education, like the area of 
Gace a and instruction, is a dis- 
Y eia at only in a functional sense. 
g an educational program for the 
VE aci of effective teachers is the 
ilie ox broad outlines as the task of 
g an educational program for the 
sien of effective citizens. Teacher 
tucked ia is not a discipline which can be 
i ase d ina college or university OT 
buie o to a specific and uniquely 
An ade group of people to accomplish. 
tion re quate program of teacher educa- 
and ș ewe the effective contribution 
the ho». hesis of many disciplines and of 
The es of many groups of people. 
Cation, ap ir aspect of teacher edu- 
the i. Ens is the creative synthesis of 
Sollen dae components of desirable 
fonus education into an adequately 
educatio plan or framework for the 
of a = of teachers. The components 
areas a education, the foundation 
Cial fields ucation, the emphases of spe- 
teacher m interest assume meaning 1n 
Part of education when they become 4 
Will ii over-all plan for a person who 
Ence for fa help achieve a similar experi- 
Goer Someone else. 
e e in which programs of teacher 
iS at the s can be improved in the future 
Considera of educational planning anid 
Organic " 1on. These programs must have 
COurse« nity beyond a series of required 
ses and laboratory experiences. 


This point of view suggests the need to 
bring theories of personal and social be- 
havior, educational values, educational 
practices and procedures together in some 
kind of relationship to the common and 
persisting tasks of teaching. 


NEED FOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 


In our American culture, we believe 
that every person will be better able to 
make wise choices about his personal, so- 
cial, vocational and political life if he is 
educated. And further, we seem to be- 
lieve that more and more of education is 
better and better for more and more peo- 

le. 

This concept of the importance of edu- 
cation as a necessary part of the experi- 
ence of all people resulted in our attempt 
he children of a given com- 
ublic elementary educa- 
tion, in the rise of the public high school 
following the Civil War, and now in the 
large increase in college and university 
populations. The predictions for the next 
ten to twenty years, assuming some con- 
tinuity to our economy and population 
trends, indicate that about one-half of our 

resent number of college graduates will 
need to become teachers in order to meet 
the need for teachers at all levels. The 
greatest pressure for adequately trained 
teachers during this period will be at the 


college level. 
The norma 


to give all of t 
munity a free p 


1 school, and later the teach- 
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ers college, was created to educate the 
numbers of elementary school teachers 
needed to staff programs for young chil- 
dren. Later a few colleges and universities 
developed programs for preparing ele- 
mentary school teachers, but only within 
the last fifteen years has this program 
been found extensively at the college and 
university level. On the other hand, the 
traditional place for training secondary 
school teachers has been at the college 
and university level primarily because the 
orientation of the secondary school has 
been to subject matter and to colleges, 
and that of the elementary school has 
been to children and their improved so- 
cial and personal development. 

The preparation of a person for col- 
lege teaching has been left rather largely 
to chance. The Times Educational Sup- 
plement (London) for May 14, 1954 
quotes from the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education: “College teaching 
is the only major learned profession for 
which there does not exist a well defined 
program of preparation directed toward 
developing the skills which it is essential 
for practitioners to possess. ... No single 
factor affects the productivity of a col- 
lege more profoundly.” 

Regarding the problem of preparation 
of college teachers today, the following 
conditions seem true: 

1. In general, college and university 
teachers are drawn from the graduate 
schools of the universities of the United 
States and other countries. 

2. The major qualifications for suc- 
cessful graduate work are: (a) superior 
intellectual and scholastic ability, (5) suc- 
cessful passing of graduate courses and 
academic requirements, and (c) the com- 
pletion and acceptance of an appropriate 
thesis or paper based upon some inde- 
pendent study or research. 


3. The only opportunity for teaching 


experience is provided through assistant- 
ships and instructorships in the student's 
area of academic competence. This teach- 
ing is frequently regarded as a means to 
earn enough money to stay in graduate 
school and as being subordinate in pres- 
tige and importance to research and 
scholarly work. 

4. Only a few universities have any 
definite programs for preparing college 
teachers. Most universities operate on the 
assumption that an individual is able to 
teach effectively at the college level if he 
is a master of his subject matter. 

In considering the future of teacher 
education will we pay more attention to 
the problem of preparing effective col- 
lege teachers? I personally do not see 
how this problem can be ignored. 

In what directions will we move? Will 
the responsibility for educating college 
teachers be assumed as a major obligation 
by the graduate schools of the country 
and such programs be developed and di- 
rected by an all-university committee? 
Or will graduate departments of educa- 
tion or schools of education assume ma- 
jor responsibility for developing such 
programs of education for those desiring 
to become college teachers in all areas? 

One cannot predict how individual in- 
stitutions will move, but it seems to me 
that we should view the problem of pre- 
paring college teachers as an all-graduate 
school function, with the department or 
school of education playing an important 
leadership and consultative role. 

Will we continue to assume that pro- 
ficiency in scholarship and in research is 
sufficient to assure good teaching in col- 
leges and universities? Or will we move 
to include some attention to the qualities 
of the person, awareness and understand- 
ing of the nature of the educational proc- 
ess, and some opportunity to increase 
one's proficiency as a teacher? 
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The future preparation. of college 
teachers will need to include conscious 
attention to the problem of selection and 
development of persons well qualified 
Personally to be teachers, and to their op- 
Portunities for understanding and gaining 
guided proficiency in the nature of edu- 
zum and the arts of teaching. Our ef- 
orts to achieve the above may force us 


uei ee of developing people at 
teachin a and university level who see 
ing adn é + ie function and develop- 
in the marth p see their lives as moving 
the Ni "d irection of research. Will 
inier nncnoans of the colleges and 
aate t€ be distinguished by the sep- 
Baro of people who accomplish 
membe = problem now is that a staff 
all ned in a university is expected to do 
ss —teaching, service, and research 
ach oe see experience in achieving 
tichet con is supposed to offer en- 
this an to every other experience. Is 
ever co unrealistic conception? Which- 
Tection pee one holds will give di- 
ing col] © different programs of prepar- 
ege teachers. 
We try to educate large groups of 
ae teachers, will college instructors 
their ema level need to consider 
area of ponsiniliies as seriously in the 
in area sacher education as we now do 
Positive of teaching and research? A 
implicata ver to this question has real 
Ueation » for the nature of in-service 
the pra d programs to be developed at 
reflection of level for staff, and for the 
budget of these activities in time and 
M Ed e problem of educating college 
trainin ecd teachers is the one of 
m eachere lege teachers who are to teach 
š Ueation colleges and in departments of 
libera] and schools of education in 
arts colleges and universities. 


uc 
h teachers are the target of many 


Colle 


attacks on public education, and in many 
universities and colleges they are regarded 
as second-class citizens. The general as- 
sessment of the rest of the faculty has 
been that their qualities as persons—in- 
telligence, scholarship, and contribution 
to the university community—are at a 
lower level than those of other staff 
groups. 

Persons going into the college teaching 
of education come in general from the 
ranks of people who have been trained 
as elementary and secondary school 
teachers in teachers colleges and in the 
teacher-training programs of colleges and 
universities. If it is true that these back- 
grounds are selective factors in these pro- 
grams, would not the group going on to 
college teaching in the field of education 
be less able as a group than students in 
other fields of college teaching? Will this 
not have a vicious circular effect on the 
nature of the programs of teacher educa- 
tion at both the undergraduate and the 
graduate level? 

Granting the struggle in the next few 
years to try to get sufficient staff to main- 
tain even minimum programs, we need to 
pay serious attention to the problem of 
securing superior people for programs of 
teacher education and for colleges and 


schools of education. 


AREAS OF AGREEMENT 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


In dealing with the future problems of 
teacher education it is important to iden- 
tify some areas of agreement which may 
serve as springboards to the reconciliation 
of differences and to programs of con- 
tinued development. : 

We are generally agreed that in teacher 
education we need to accomplish four 
things: to induct our most able people 
into teaching; to provide an adequate pro- 
gram of liberal and cultural education, to 
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provide an adequate program of profes- 
sional education, and to continue the edu- 
cation of teachers in service. Disagree- 
ment would arise, however, as to what 
are the most effective ways to achieve 
these aspects, even though we always 
would agree that each is important. Our 
differences are primarily ones of means, 
degree, and relationship. It is probable 
that many of us reach the above areas of 
agreement on the basis of different values 
and thought processes. 


TEACHERS SHOULD 
BE FINE PEOPLE 

The problem of how to interest and 
ultimately to select our finest young men 
and women for teaching is one of long 
standing. Without superior young peo- 
ple, the finest program of teacher educa- 
tion would not be very effective. It is 
equally true that capable young people 
will not be helped very much by a poor 
program of education. The ideal is to 
have fine individuals participate in a pro- 
gram of teacher education which will aid 
them to achieve their maximum potential 
as teachers and people. It follows, then, 
that the staff of the college or university 
working with these students should be 
equally fine and competent. 

We cannot expect that the large group 
of prospective college students will auto- 
matically provide the number and quality 
of people necessary to meet teacher needs 
in the next fifteen years. Not all of our 
finest young people will go to college 
and there is no constant percentage of our 
college population who will go into 
teaching. The number will vary accord- 
ing to economic conditions, the prestige 
of teaching at a particular time, the per- 
sonal and social class background of the 
individual, and the nature of the program 
of the closest college or university. 

Tn the past twenty years, the economic 


position of the beginning teacher has im- 
proved significantly and that of the ma- 
ture teacher has improved slightly, but 
the economic position of the college and 
university professor has deteriorated. 
Many teachers colleges find it difficult to 
secure able teachers and supervisors be- 
cause of the superior salaries offered chem 
in programs of public education. The so 
lution is not to cut the beginning teacher s 
salary, but to attempt to improve the pay 
of the college professor. Some educators 
may elect to go into college teaching re- 
gardless of the financial inducements at 
other levels, merely because of the pres- 
tige this kind of life offers. This basis of 
selection will result in manv programs at 
the college level being staffed with in- 
effectual and incompetent teachers. 


SELECTING POTENTIAL 
TEACHERS 


Programs of teacher education must be 
based on programs of selection of pe! 
sonnel; not all young men and women 
should be teachers. A program of selec- 
tion should be continuous throughout 
the period of training. Furthermore, this 
selection program should be based on ? 
pattern of characteristics and not on one 
quality. We need balanced personalities: 
not the extraordinary. . 

Unfortunately no one knows what this 
pattern is or how to accomplish selection 
with validity and precision. In the first 
place, we lack any usable criterion ° 
good teaching. Following this, the quali- 
ties which differentiate the behavior ° 
teachers seem to vary for elementary 47 
secondary teachers, to be primarily per 
sonal, not academic, and to differentiate 
groups rather than individuals. Tyler an 

1F.T. Tyler, The Prediction of Student- 
Teaching Success from Personality Inventories: 
University of California Publications in Educa 
tion (Berkeley, University of California Pres 
Volume 11, No. 4, 1954), pp. 2337314 
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Michaelis? in their two independent stud- 
ies did not find any scale or inventory 
Which had a significant relation to the 
rated success of university graduate stu- 
dents enrolled in elementary school stu- 
dent teaching, although the high score on 
the morale scale of the Minnesota Per- 
morir Scale, which had to do with be- 
ief in Society's institutions and future 
oe discriminated between stu- 
ie he high or low ratings with higher 
Mo confidence than did any of the 
Bonn: Seria nsed in their study. 
el eg andt in their study of criti- 
He of teachers found that open- 
Me pne SS, sympathetic understanding 
mew "— sociability, and outward ap- 
Sian wien important factors in the 
diu lien an Eberman* found that 
in ue eee patterns of behavior 
tne 5 children differentiated 
ndings php and poor teachers. These 
n ed de. ss agree with the studies of 
sonality — in this field that the per- 
to be $e rns of the individual seem 
teaching dada che in determining 
training ae than different kinds of 
knowledge s of teaching experience, 
8e about teaching techniques and 


the 

un s ? 

of ed derstanding of the foundation areas 
Ucation, 


z^ J- U. Michaeli 
m Studen ichaelis, The Prediction of Success 
Nude po; eaching from Personality and At- 
ICations M University of California Pub- 
a ifomia Poet (Berkeley, University o' 
ux ress, Volume 11, No. 6, 1954)» PP: 
3 
D.G 
9E Person en and E. Wandr, "Investigations 
ois. our and Social Characteristics of Teach- 
No, 4S ?al of Teacher Education, Volume IIl, 
4p Yar ptember 1952, pp. 228-31. 
cinis, eran, "The Application of Q- 
Petenc ” to One Aspect of Teaching Com- 
partment G npublished Ph.D. dissertation: De- 
hica , Education, University of Chicago. 
5 89, Illinois, 1950. ) 
t En "Measurement and Prediction of 
Un" Tour, eld A Summary of Investiga- 
Slume y OF Experimental Education, 1948, 


16, PP. 203-83. 


Future work in the field of the predic- 
tion of teacher success will depend upon 
improvements in dual but related fields— 
in the development of a more adequate 
theoretical framework for learning and 
teaching and the development of a more 
adequate theoretical analysis of teacher 
personality. The first will be the basis 
upon which to develop a criterion of 
teaching success and the second will pro- 
vide the basis for knowing the pattern of 
factors which will give some organic 
meaning to teacher personality. All of our 
studies in this field, from the Common- 
wealth Teacher-Training Study* in 1929 
to the present, seem to underscore the 
importance of this dual effort. 

Three techniques have been developed 
in recent years which offer help toward 
clearer understanding of this difficult 

roblem: (1) the critical incidence ap- 
proach developed by Flanagan? and used 
by Ryans to identify the situations in 
which the behavior of the teacher will 
make some difference in the educational 
result; (2) the analysis of trait-universes 
of teacher behavior by inverted factor 
analysis developed by Stephenson? at the 

University of Chicago and used by Eber- 
man in his study; and (3) the technique 
of multi-variate analysis," which promises 
help in the study of patterns of factors 
interacting over time. 


6 VV, W. Charters and D. Waples, Conmion- 
wealth Teacher-Training Study (Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1929), 666 p. . 

*John C. Flanagan. “The Critical Incident 
Technique in the Study of Individuals,” Mod- 
ern Educational Problems, pp. 61-70- Seven- 
teenth Educational Conference, New York 
City, October, 1952 (Washington, D. C., Amer- 
ican Council on Education). 

s William Stephenson, The Study of Be- 
havior. Q-Technique and Its Methodology 
(Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 

53 76 p- 

s loehi Rao. Advanced Statistical 
Methods in Biometric Research (New York, 


John Wiley & Sons, 1952), 390 P- 
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TEACHERS SHOULD 
BE WELL EDUCATED 


The program of every prospective 
teacher should contain the kind of cul- 
tural and liberal education which will 
give him a broader and finer appreciation 
of himself and of the world in which he 
lives. Because teachers at the elementary 
and secondary level are primarily con- 
cerned about helping children and youth 
achieve a good general education, it is 
important that teachers know its values 
and contributions for themselves. 

A program of general education in a 
program of teacher education should pro- 
vide a balance of experience in the im- 
portant cultural areas, be continuous over 
the entire period of education, provide 
for opportunities to develop areas of 
concentration on the basis of interest and 
vocational need, and pay direct and con- 
tinuous attention to the significant intel- 
lectual, social, and learning processes of 
all education. 


GENERAL EDUCATION SHOULD 
HAVE CULTURAL BALANCE 


One way of looking at the problem of 
balance or breadth in an educational pro- 
gram is to examine the various parts of 
which it should be made. Every prospec- 
tive teacher needs to have some experi- 
ence in the social sciences, the biological 
and physical sciences, the humanities, the 
fine and practical arts, the area of physi- 
cal and mental health, and leadership and 
participation roles in school and commu- 
nity life. 

The concern of the social sciences with 
human relationships, of the physical and 
biological sciences with the problem of 
understanding ourselves and our work 
and the use of the scientific method as a 
way of discovering and using knowledge 
to contro] and predict future behavior, of 
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the arts with creative thinking and doing, 
of the humanities with decisions based on 
values and reason, of the physical and 
emotional health area with development 
of the student as a basis for more effec- 
tive and enjoyable recreation and work, 
and of leadership and contributive roles 
with the student in meeting his social ob- 
ligations—these are the important COn- 
cerns not only of an adequate program o 

general education but also of a profes- 
sional program for educating effective 
teachers. There is no need for “bridging 

the gap between general education an 

teacher education; there is real need tO 
coordinate the contributions each is mak- 
ing to the same ends. 

The solution to more effective pro^ 
grams of teacher education does not lie 
in the direction of either the liberal arts 
college taking over the professional train- 
ing of teachers or the school of education 
taking over the providing of a liberal arts 
education. It seems to lie in maximizing 
the special contributions of each to the 
common ends of effective living à? 
teaching. Beyond the nature of the or- 
ganization necessary to facilitate this kin 
of instructional planning and work, these 
virtues of a good general and profession? 
education must be reflected in the teach- 
ing and personal practices of the staff © 
both the liberal arts college and profes- 
sional school. 

The implication of the above for fac 
ulty members of professional programs 
of teacher education is that they shoul: 
have a good general education of ea 
own, be skilled in working with libera 
arts faculty on mutual problems of edu- 
cation, and have some ability to perceive 
and apply the products of these common 
purposes to the professional problems an 
behavior of the teacher. 

For faculty members of liberal arts pro- 
grams the implication is that they shoul 
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recognize the common concerns of gen- 
eral and professional education regarding 
educational objectives and processes be 
concerned about and motivated to work 
With professional faculties in dealing with 
problems of teacher education, and have 
isle i o Il to practice the 
D. iei s Lain education in 
g counseling. 


es o A EDUCATION 
OULD BE CONTINUOUS 


Te groups see the role of general 
of rather adum differently in programs 
ation is s ups apii The Ford Foum- 
sas and at Pant programs in Arkan- 
the cice Tarvard University based on 
education ver of four years of liberal 
Sional e Pu | then a capstone of profes- 
ta Banat ac and teaching practice. 
Would s ES students preparing to teach 
Helden i the first two years of their 
education dhe. in programs of general 
Over to in - last two years are given 
Siona] creasing amounts of profes- 
T education. 
the Ns cage is based, however, on 
Strands o Mise of parallel and interrelated 
Education à ems education, professional 
and bed experiences with children 
Bit dons over the entire four years. 
Cation = rtant themes of a teacher-edu- 
are tn cannot be finished but 
ing. The Ae all education and teach- 
9 relate wi is not to separate them but 
Boing inei in some meaningful and on- 
ears will p n. The emphasis in the early 
€ later € on liberal education and in 
all phases are 4 on teaching practice, but 
Each are involved at all levels. 
of these various proposals for 


1 CA i 
Old E s Richardson, Helene Brule, and Har- 


Englang Yoo The Education of Teachers in 
Venue Klien” and the U.S.A. (Paris-16, 19 
Scie iber, United Nations Educational, 


ntifi 
278-95. € and Cultural Organization, 1953)» PP 


combining programs of liberal and pro- 
fessional education in the preparation of 
effective teachers is based on a particular 
conception of how effective learning 
takes place and develops. If the need in 
teacher education is for related and mu- 
tual contribution to common educational 
values, if these values must be internalized 
within one's teaching behavior, and if a 
developmental organismic concept is 
taken of how maturity in behavior is 
reached, then this kind of conception 

ushes the development of programs of 
teacher education in the direction just in- 
dicated. If the conception is that general 
education is a thing to be relatively ac- 
complished before going on to the pro- 
fessional education of a teacher, if learn- 
ing is seen as the accumulation of differ- 
ent layers of experience, and if maturity 
in different areas of development must be 
achieved before other maturities can be- 
gin, then programs of teacher education 
will move in the direction indicated by 
the Ford Programs. Programs of teacher 
education are based fundamentally on 
what we believe to be the nature of the 
work and role of the teacher, what we 
conceive to be the nature of the learning 
and developmental processes, and what 
we see to be the over-all nature and scope 
of the educational program. What we do 
is determined ultimately by what we be- 


lieve to be important. 
AREAS OF CONCENTRATION 


Every teacher needs to have an area of 
special interest to give vertebrate char- 
acter to his education. Breadth of educa- 
tion is not antagonistic to depth; both are 
important and necessary parts of teacher 
education. The nature of these areas of 
concentration in general education de- 
e of the teacher’s level 


ends on the natur 
of teaching interest and his area of teach- 


ing responsibility. 
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The problem of working with faculty 
people responsible for special areas of 
concentration within a university in both 
programs of general education and in 
programs of professional education is 
very complex. Naturally, the people in 
each area of special interest consider their 
role to be of major importance in pro- 
grams of education, and no special inter- 
est group is ever satisfied with the time 
and emphasis given to its area of concern. 
Every student in their eyes will always 
fall short of what he is expected to know 
and be able to do in each special area. 
Any effort to resolve this dilemma within 
the staff of a given university or college 
takes great perseverance, community- 
mindedness, tact, and forward-looking 
constructive people. Every program of 
general and teacher education, however, 
needs to face this problem in realistic 
fashion. 


INTELLECTUAL AND 
SOCIAL PROCESSES 


A good education consists of more than 
an accumulation of courses, credits, and 
facts. An important aspect of good edu- 
cation is the significant intellectual and 
Social processes bv which learning and 
development are accomplished. These 
processes are a part of all learning experi- 
ences and form another portion of the 
common ground upon which both gen- 
eral education and professional education 
rest. They include: (1) the arts of lan- 
guage—good speaking, listening, writing, 
and reading; (2) the arts of thinking and 
decision making or problem solving; (3) 
the arts of living and working with one's 
peers; (4) the abilities involved in select- 
ing and using the resources for learning 
effectively. 7 

Competence in these processes is gained 
through constant and intelligent use. 
Growth in them is demonstrated by their 


capacity to get things done more effec- 
tively. Their importance is celebrated 
best by the staff of the college or univer- 
sity using them in their own learning and 
teaching. 


TEACHERS SHOULD BE 
PROFESSIONALLY TRAINED 


In developing our programs of profes- 
sional education, one major problem in 
addition to relating liberal education to 
professional education is the working es 
of a proper relationship between the ex- 
periences the prospective teacher 15 hav- 
ing with children and youth and his 
courses in curriculum and instruction an 
in the foundation areas of education. 
Probably no general agreement about this 
problem can be reached among institu- 
tions preparing teachers, but the follow- 
ing propositions are suggested as having 
some value in dealing with it. In a prO- 
spective teacher's program of professional 
education, he should have: (1) continu- 
ous responsible experiences with children 
and youth in schools and out during the 
four years; (2) the foundation areas an 
the understandings of curriculum and 10- 
struction developed around and in rela- 
tion to the common persistent tasks of a 
teachers; (3) professional courses taught 
in relation to the student's laboratory €*- 
periences with children and at the time 
of his major application of this knowledge 
to them; (4) instructional experiences an 
counseling which would aid him to de 
velop a philosophy of teaching and living: 

The values of a general education an 
the common intellectual and learning 
processes form the basis for relating e 
experiences of the student in profession? 
education and his work with children an 
youth in laboratory activities. The stu- 
dent teacher's understanding and pracie 
of these values in his own learning ion 
help him see their role as the major ob 
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jectives of the educational programs of 
uc and secondary schools. 
then his eis Lx by the student 
his develo e ucation and training and 
HII {all iuto sore kind of has teacher 
relationshi "There kind of harmonious 
build beldges Fann bere edi comes 
professional educat eer nicer pa 
Periences f i ucuton ee laboratory ex- 
sponsible e AE an’, teaching to re- 
Mentary eaching in programs of ele- 
tion. All arse. des collige edu 
€ seen as E ae important aspects will 
and as oe to common ends 
Processes dis to common educational 
his a values. 
the difeal gi view enables us to get at 
Student de Deve of how to help the 
ing. One n opa model" of good teach- 
Portance Lees n based on the im- 
the "enisi he beginning teacher having 
“master” te wd to observe and copy à 
School or j HEURE either in a laboratory 
his a is sree! dew public school. 
S Gree however, is that the 
to be copi qe teaching is not a person 
9 Wing is n" an internalized concept 
cation aada generalizations about edu- 
Provides 4 bs miskat process which 
ing diiket Dasis for evaluating and giv- 
this point zt to teaching behavior. From 
Ng may be WIENS all teachers and teach- 
9 put th; considered merely as attempts 
Caching ; : internalized conception of 
Cümgr. et practice. Under these cir- 
nds and E be is much easier to separate 
Tocedures ARR persons and instructional 
Values and evaluations of ideas and 
Clings evaluations of persons and 
8s of self worth. 

teaching deren conception of good 
ramework o 4 grow out of the common 
Siona] "rie both liberal and profes- 
In. this disc m that has been pointed up 
tion and st ussion. Without this founda- 
Structure, good teaching is t00 


likely to be based on the mode of the 
moment, or the personalized version of 
unique people, or the copy-cat behavior 
of spineless pedagogues. 

It is recognized that the point of view 
expressed here does not give easy answers 
to some of the following common prob- 
lems of teacher education: 

How can we give help and understand- 
ing to the prospective teacher at the time 
he needs it? Everything overwhelms him 
at the time he starts trying to teach. 

What should be the role of laboratory 
schools, the local community schools, and 
the schools in surrounding communities 
in a program of teacher education? 

What administrative and financial ar- 
rangements should be made with local 
and community public schools, and with 
the cooperating teachers and adminis- 
trators? 

What should be the nature of the su- 
pervision and help provided by the 
teacher-training institution? Should there 
be a separate staff for supervision or 
should the regular instructors of profes- 
sional courses do the supervising? 

What help and guidance should be 
given to the cooperating teachers in their 
work with student teachers? 

What help should be given to the stu- 
dent teacher in putting his various experi- 
ences together and in planning and carry- 


ing through his teaching practice experi- 


ences? 


NEED FOR CONTINUING 
EDUCATION IN SERVICE 


hile it would be impossible here to 
review the many different ways in which 
programs of in-service education for 
teachers have been developed, it is easy 
to point out the fundamental responsibil- 
ity that programs of teacher education 
have to programs of in-service visi. s 
of experienced teachers. The bases for 


W 
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organizing such programs are the same as 
for pre-service education. In the review** 
made of the approaches used in programs 
of in-service education, the speaker found 
five common ones: attempts at improve- 
ment through identification and defini- 
tion of objectives of the educational pro- 
gram; improvement through development 
of subject areas of the curriculum; im- 
provement through development of pro- 
grams of child study; improvement 
through recording and analyzing learn- 
ing episodes; and improvement through 
programs of action research. 

In looking back over the Common- 
wealth Teacher-Training Study in 1929, 
the National Survey of the Education of 
Teachers by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation in 1933, the work of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education from 1938 to 
1945, and the more recent efforts of 
states, institutions, and professional or- 
ganizations, one may wonder what the 
future efforts to improve teacher educa- 
tion should be. As one looks at this rec- 
ord of past efforts and present activity, it 
is possible to draw the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. The day of large surveys of prac- 
tices in teacher education and massive in- 
volvements of a large number of teacher 
education programs is passing and the 
day of programs of more critical and de- 


11 Virgil E. Herrick, “Approaches to Helping 
Teachers Improve Their Instructional Prac- 
tices.” The Elementary School Journal, Decem- 
ber 1954, pp. 527-34- 


velopmental work in fewer situations for 
longer periods of time is emerging. 

2. The future will see important ad- 
vances in our knowledge of the behav- 
ioral sciences, and these advances will 
have major contributions to make to the 
improvement of programs of teacher edu- 
cation. . 

3. Determined efforts will be made in 
the future to advance in the field of edu- 
cational and curricular theory. This the- 
ory will attempt to build a framework for 
dealing with educational problems an 
for predicting the needed developments 
and research. 

4. Advances will be made in the field 
of knowing the qualities and behavior 
which tend to differentiate teachers, thus 
permitting more effective ways of giving 
direction to the selection programs an 
to counseling and advisory activities. 

5. Models of good teaching will move 
in the direction of becoming action 4? 
value patterns which are internalized t? 
the point where the teacher can use them 
to judge and give direction to his teach- 
ing behavior. 

6. 'Teacher education will be seen 35 
an all college or university function wit? 
the attendant difficult problems of leader- 
ship, organization, and adequate financia 
support. 

7. The preparation of college teachers 
will become sufficiently serious that more 
and more institutions will have to ©?” 
sider how such persons can be more ade 
quately selected and trained. 


Free Teachers in a Free Society 


H. GORDON HULLFISH 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


"Ts "e degree that the teachers of a 
they Foi are denied the freedom, as 
freely and "Au 4 they study, to pursue 
Source and a ly ideas from whatever 
limitin b whatever implications, the 
nity Mi Sore denies itself the opportu- 
lor mi aa ience freedom. It holds itself 
Past, ho t) within the boundaries of its 
this holdi ever these were established. In 
uals ada operation it tortures individ- 
interest e = simultaneously, all in the 
eration assuring conformity. This op- 
acterizgs " world well knows, char- 
whether all authoritarian movements, 
the Sellen the grand scale of nations, on 
at the Y scale of institutions, or even 
uals, vel of power-thrusting individ- 
nee come into being, and teachers 
y ikter ee they possess, 

c Rom the valuing that societies do. 
special] ery is that man, Western man 
cang oF came to value education as 2 
Mticipated the. above his past, while he 

‘ae that the teachers would per- 
"Spire & also. Thus, where men have 
askeq so rendam, teachers have been 
Slety and ransmit the values of their S0- 
he you at the same time so to educate 
Society ng that the values, and thus the 
sively, e be reconstructed progres- 
these end at has been overlooked is that 
Who sy S, accepted as good by those 
lem, T Pport the schools, create a prob- 


h 
€y do not solve one. Free men do 
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not appoint one of their number to assay 
the past and select that which is to be 
transmitted, nor do they select an official 
prophet and assign him the task of pro- 
ducing the pattern for reconstruction. 
Each citizen is free to assay and to proph- 
esy. In consequence, teachers in a free 
society often discover that they are free 
only as their habits coincide with the 
habits of those citizens whose ability to 
use their freedom more effectively than 
others enables them to become at least 
temporarily the shapers of freedom for 
all. 

It would be wrong to suggest that in 
the midst of what we may properly call 
the struggle for supremacy among free- 
doms there is constant awareness on the 
part of anyone of a struggle between 
freedom and denial. We have lived so 
long as the representatives of freedom 
that we no more need to think about 
what we represent on this score than we 
have had to think heretofore about the 
fact of our superiority in the realm of 
technological know-how. The high value 
our culture has placed on the develop- 
ment of individual initiative has lulled us 
into a false sense of attainment. . 

We have experienced freedom. This 
fact is beyond question and, indeed, it 
may be beyond question that this experi- 

: s outrun any within which a 


ence ha 
] has been present. When 


threat of denia } 
denial occurs, however, it 15 nO less real, 
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no less critical, whatever our tendency to 
shrug it off as irrelevant. As Carl L. 
Becker once said, we have tended to take 
our freedoms “a little too much for 
granted as familiar and replaceable pos- 
sessions which we may use or abuse as 
the occasion demands.” + 

We have been no more consistent in 
dealing with the problem of securing 
freedom for teachers than with the prob- 
lem of freedom generally. Teachers on 
the whole have been generally free, or so 
it has seemed. It is true that here and 
there a teacher has lost out because of 
failure to conform to local patterns of 
belief (but some individuals are, after all, 
head-strong and cantankerous). Local at- 
tacks upon the use of certain books or 
materials, such as those that treat of the 
United Nations, have been successful 
from time to time (but it is a fact that 
teachers should be careful not to fly in 
the face of public opinion and thus en- 
danger the whole program of the 
schools), The demand that teachers be 
singled out as a specific group to attest to 
their loyalty by the signing of oaths has 
been a discriminative act and an intimi- 
dating one (but teachers occupy a posi- 
tion of trust and should be above sus- 
picion). The self-administering character 
of legislation in some cities and states, and 
in some institutions, that provides for the 
automatic dismissal of teachers who turn 
to the Fifth Amendment when ques- 
tioned by properly constituted commit- 
tees of the Congress seems both arbitra 
and unfair (but if the individuals called 
before such committees had nothing to 
hide they would answer candidly). All 
the while, unfortunately, as we use our 
parenthetical beliefs to rationalize our 
failure to fight off each inroad into the 


1 Freedom and Responsibility in the American 
Way of Life (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 
1945), p. 18. 


area of freedom of teaching, we move in 
the direction of making denial habitual, 
of permitting restriction to adopt the 
guise of protection of freedom. Becker 
was right in observing that *We have 
been so rich in freedoms that they have 
seemed to us expendable; we have sO 
much the sense of liberty unrestrained 
that it often seems permissible to take 
liberties with our liberty."? 

Whatever may have been the case ear- 
lier, it is permissible no longer to assume 
that freedom will survive in spite of our 
careless ways. Our present need to gain 
and maintain security in a world in which 
Our aspirations toward freedom are not 
Shared by all, gives all of us, but espe 
cially the teaching profession, the impera- 
tive to stand firm, not only against the 
known enemies of freedom outside. our 
borders but, equally, against those indi- 
viduals and institutions within, that inad- 
vertently, in ignorance or in haste or i? 
fear, become its enemy. We have ha 
just enough experience within recent 
years of cultural anxiety with an i57 tO 
know that men who are not fully sens" 
tive to the meaning of freedom may 4 
sure its loss by the awkward blows they 
strike on its behalf, 

It is no accident that the totalitarians 
sce in the teachers they control handy in^ 
struments for making themselves secure 
Nor is it an accident that parents in "i 
free world anticipate that teachers W! 
emphasize what they believe to be g00° 
Schools do reflect what those who me 
port them believe. But the voices of p 
free world are many, and the beliefs sm 
diverse. And, as should never be ai 
gotten, in a free culture the voices of t à 
teachers may be heard. Whatever a 
ciency may be lost through the local er 
trol of education is offset by the potent ^ 
participation provided for all citizens, ! 


? Ibid., p. 18. 


e 
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cluding teachers, in the determination of 
the manner of education that will best 
serve its members. It is here that the crux 
of our problem is to be found. A free so- 
ciety is an achievement, not a gift. It is 
achieved as men, having shared knowl- 
ae and found this good, decide that 
i m this act they have discovered a 
ten which, if protected, will en- 
‘oft d e for all. They may then dare to 
ae E fellows in the never-ending 
be oa wal o a beyond the familiar 
Of het what is already known, aware 
tunity act that if they forego this oppor- 
the d Will volunteer to take over 
thinkin i of their lives by doing their 
Sócie g for them. Teachers within a free 
"à À can do no less than accept the 
perm n which the future of freedom 
It anently rests. 
the Pars be appropriate to consider 
ree n eaaa of the free teacher in the 
tendant lety as part of the ceremonies at- 
President bt ie ana puranen of the 
learnin nt any institution of higher 
the PR em especially appropriate when 
ollege ma has, as is true of Teachers 
ted e olumbia University, contrib- 
an many years, through its faculties 
UR i activities, to the freeing of 
ing of pe education and, thus, to the free- 
itis once culture. At such a time 
diet ec ourselves that the 
n ipie ne of the president of 
Maintaj tion of higher learning is to 
Ra conditions that permit teachers 
Sure pes to be free of arbitrary pres- 
ideas that Testraint as they examine the 
and conti are relevant to their effective 
the Specie oe development. ‘Whatever 
task cotio character of an immediate 
Cational foarte the president of an edu- 
dens Stitution, the long-range test of 
at oe reached must be the same: 
© te quences will proposed action 
Pon the performance of the teach- 


u 


h av; 


ing and research functions of the institu- 
tion? If restriction results from an ad- 
ministrative decision (that is, if teachers 
are intimidated, if research results are 
sealed so that others may not share them, 
if students in consequence are not initi- 
ated into the procedures in which knowl- 
edge is freely pursued), the task of the 
free world is made more difficult. 

Great as is this responsibility, the presi- 
dent of an institution which is to educate 
teachers and schoolmen generally faces 
an even more complex task. His institu- 
tion not only has to prepare students who 
are competent in the fields of their teach- 
ing interest, but also must give them ex- 
perience in the ways in which knowledge 
is gained. No president can guarantee that 
teachers will not misuse their classrooms 
on occasions, but he can make his own 
championship of an education appropri- 
ate to a free culture so clear that no 
teacher can rationalize his failure to live 
up to the educative requirements of a 
free people by claiming that the president 
will not permit him to do otherwise. 

The challenge which the president of 
an institution that prepares teachers for a 
culture confronts, in short, is the same 
that the teaching profession as a whole 
faces. Can we make it obvious to young 

eople as they learn to be teachers, not 
through preachment but through the ac- 
cumulative effect of the experiences they 
have, that their opportunity to learn 
freely and thus grow significantly in ways 
that are individually right for them was 
achieved through the social concern and 
effort of others and will be maintained 
only as they and their fellows rise to so- 
cial responsibility? Can we help citizens 

enerally to an awareness of what, on 
this score, they have achieved, what they 

rize in their schools, even as they appear 
on the surface to want to deny freedom 
to the teacher? Can we gain in under- 
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standing our own function, rising above 
the teaching habits that restrict not alone 
the development of students but the de- 
velopment of ourselves as well? Can we 
succeed in revealing, as we transmit the 
knowledge on which our students will 
build their lives, and as we foster its criti- 
cal examination and consequent recon- 
struction and extension, that we are en- 
gaged in an exciting enterprise that others 
may equally enjoy? 

Somewhere in here are to be found the 
answers to such questions as how to at- 
tract more young people to the teaching 
profession, how to deal with pressures 
that now operate to restrict teaching, 
how to make the profession a force on 
the side of freedom, and the like. None 
of the answers will be easily found. They 
will not be found at all if those who are 
engaged in the preparation of teachers 
are not actively involved in seeking them. 

It is true, of course, that the present 
shortage of teachers approaches a na- 
tional scandal. It is true, also, that this 
situation will not be corrected, short of a 
depression that forces individuals to 
scramble for any job they can find, until 
a more adequate economic return is es- 
tablished for those who enter the teach- 
ing profession. Tn a state adjacent to mine 
which is now being forced to use last 
year's high school graduates as teachers 
in some situations, a principal was ap- 
proached by one young man who made 
application for the janitor's job in the 
high school but who added as an after- 
thought, “TIl consider teaching if I can't 
be janitor.” The profession ought to be 
able to compete for talent on a somewhat 
higher level. Moreover, the social prestige 
of the teacher should be more commensu- 
rate with the responsibility society as- 
signs him. But prestige must be gained; it 
can hardly be granted. And prestige is 
tied up with economic return. 
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It is easy to say, and it is certainly 
right to say, that one way in which teach- 
ers may gain prestige is through the char- 
acter of the citizenship they display. That 
all of the privileges and responsibilities of 
citizenship are as available to them as to 
other citizens is a simple fact. That they 
are no more aggressive than other citi- 
zens in the use of their privileges and in 
the acceptance of their responsibilities 1$ 
probably bevond debate also. And it must 
be admitted that in some situations school 
board members and others make it clear 
that they expect teachers to be politically 
neutral outside the classroom, where their 
rights as citizens are clearly established, 
as well as within, where their obligations 
as teachers preclude partisanship. : 

I recognize the danger of oversimplifi- 
cation at this point, yet I believe that the 
complex of problems confronting the 
teacher will be solved most surely if we 
keep our attention directed to the single 
point: teachers, and all others who con- 
stitute the educational community, may 
create a profession exactly to the degree 
that they build a sense of togetherness 
around an acceptance of the teaching ob- 
ligation in a free society to release indi- 
viduals progressively from the intellectual 
bindings which ignorance, prejudice, hab- 
its of privilege, propaganda, and the like 
impose. This is the responsibility of the 
free teacher in the free society. Unless he 
recognizes it and becomes articulate about 
it, his society may interpret all his moves 
for status as self-oriented. Properly con- 
ceived, they should not be so interpreted. 
Where the teaching function in a free 
society is understood, the teacher's effort 
to secure the right to examine ideas 
freely, his concern to break through the 
closures, where this is necessary, of limite 
and limiting ideas, is no more selfish than 
is the concern of the public health officer 
to clean out a rat-infested warehouse that 
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borders on a residential district. Each 
secks to protect the public from a known 
menace to individual and collective 
health. 

Throughout our history we have ex- 
hibited a considerable belief in education. 
Moreover, we know today that our very 
existence depends upon the maximum use 
of intelligence in every relationship in 
life, And, fortunately, we are beginning 
P sprite to understand that every 
Gn dd make to establish security for 
má - nd be tested against its 
"Pow make our heritage of freedom 
tn E y more vital factor in the 
che a á Teachers may help us grow 
lom a ility to apply this test but, in 
Stayt the culture may help the teachers 

hi in their understanding of the test. 

is is exactly the reciprocal relationship 


that exists. We need freedom in education 
because, without it, there is no freedom 
within the culture. Each reflects the other; 
they rise and fall together. There is evi- 
dence that the public understands this, 
that it can comprehend it fully. As it 
does—and here the teacher may gain 
status, for himself at least, by becoming 
expert in helping advance this compre- 
hension—teaching will be seen to be in 
the forefront of the defensive efforts free 
men must now make. And, may it not be, 
if we take our stand here and show that 
we intend to hold the position, that, first, 
more and more young people will want 
to join us, finding it good to do so; and 
second, our society will recognize in- 
creasingly that the neglect of freedom for 
the teacher but reflects a neglect of free- 


dom for itself? 


Parity and Prestige in Englisb Secondary 
Education. A Study in Educational So- 
ciology, by Olive Banks. London, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul ( Interna- 
tional Library of Sociology and Social 
Reconstruction), 1955. $6.00. 


One of the important results of the policy 
of equalization in English education has 
been the growing understanding that edu- 
cational reforms are not simply a matter of 
legislation, or even of the will of political 
majorities, but inevitably depend in sub- 
stantial measure upon social traditions. In a 
country where on one side there is a tend- 
ency to take for granted the power of the 
law to do anything, while on the other it is 
still “impolite” to talk in terms of social dis- 
tinctions, Dr. Banks's book exemplifies the 
growing appreciation of this educational 
dependence. 

The author's central thesis is unassailable. 
She has set out to “understand the impact on 
the educational system of forces of a pri- 
marily sociological nature,” and she has iso- 
lated for examination the social forces which 
hurt most, namely the differential prestige 
patterns that permeate English schools. By 
concentrating on the national schools, espe- 
cially the grammar schools, she has traced 
the growing significance of education as 
giver of occupational and hence social pres- 
tige. 

When ideals of secondary education for 
all made their impact upon England, it be- 
came “speedily apparent” that “the second- 
ary schools would cease to convey any 
social distinction upon their pupils. Even 
the limited expansion of secondary educa- 
tion between the two world wars did much 
to threaten that close association between 
the secondary schools and social mobility” 
(p. 5). The English schools thus became a 
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scene of the classic cleavage between pr 
ideals of equality and the selective socia 
function of education. From the develop- 
ments since the 1944 Act was passed, Dr. 
Banks rightly predicts that the older system 
is likely to win out, and that not only e; 
private Public Schools, but also the nationa 
grammar schools will continue to educate an 
elite rather than the whole age group. 

No matter what equalitarian ideals they 
propound collectively, the English people 
individually are not interested in equality. 
For themselves they are interested in equal- 
ized opportunities, but only insofar as ei 
allows the achievement of higher socia 
status. For others they will open opportuni- 
ties, but only insofar as this will unbottle 
tensions that periodically threaten the ex- 
isting social structure. In its clinging adher- 
ence to the traditional curriculum in prefer- 
ence to vocational subjects suited to average 
needs, in its defense of the separateness O 
the grammar school from its “equal” coun- 
terpart of modern and technical schools, and 
in its support of the independent schools 
which continue to train the governing elites 
English education reflects the preoccupation 
of the people with the question of soci 
status. To emphasize this point is to strike 
at the very root of English educational prob- 
lems. 

Most unfortunately, the execution of Dr- 
Banks's study does not altogether match d 
interesting quality of the concept and 2. 
material. Dr. Banks is a sociologist, but ae 
has chosen to write history. The result is no 
much more than a chronicle. She has ag 
to write history the way historians write 1% 
with a keen eye on primary causes, the on 
and flow of tides, the vacillation of en 
and people, the broad stream of vp 
cial history. Likewise she has failed to v "t 
sociology as the best structural-functio 
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Sociology is now written. Although the 
study is by no means worse than others 
Riera by English sociologists without 
Morian H — or for that matter by 
"gie s without training in sociology, it is 
Xa cm pim. a topic should not 
ment. ived a more-than-average treat- 
x oM must be cited to substanti- 
problem on Let us take a historical 
that she ‘on page 2 the writer announces 
sites i urnish new light on the signifi- 
lodge the Cockerton Judgment. This 
money M poet forbade the use of public 
Severa] -— nancing higher grade schools. 
On the na ers have viewed it as an attack 
Others ip public secondary education. 
against ons claimed that it was directed 
hariced » School Boards (which hitherto 
Placed a these schools and which were re- 
thorities) an later by Local Education Au- 
secondary and that it thus placed the free 
dation, D. pa ona much firmer foun- 
to Substanti anks promises to furnish proof 
et tiate the second view. . 

Shape s plunge into the story n 
anks's hi the result is disappointing. Dr. 
ttle lite istory is not liberal art. It has 

e E merit. Nor is it pure science. 
views is noe, between the two diverging 
Stance ite ot treated objectively, as, for in- 
or 1950 ios Ministry of Education Report 
Which o eats it (p. 35). Nor are those views 
quote Fe hers really dealt with. To 
Wibinene aac Lowndes’s claim that the 
develonm elayed for at least ten years the 
is nor oe of public secondary education 
P. 53), al CM (Silent Social Revolution, 
book, although the work is included in the 
t Wis n. bibliography. Even the view 
quately r. Banks adheres is not ade- 
Ming tree, The historical docu- 
tsthand s of her points is scant. No direct 
Position of = is quoted to substantiate the 
instigator ig Robert Morant as the chief 
Oards of the case against the School 

Cans E i the appraisal of his role is by no 

T Sd sie ie One finishes the chapter 

an reg ng that another hypothesis, rather 

earch proof, has been presented. 


li 


In sociological matters Dr. Banks is, of 
course, on firmer ground. There are several 
excellent pages where the information she 
presents is illuminated by revealing analysis. 
But the lack of systematic application of a 
sociological framework weakens the argu- 
ment of the book. Thus, whenever the 
writer encounters social phenomena such as 
the decline of labor interest in comprehen- 
sive schools (p. 143) or the decline in num- 
ber of scholarship applicants for the free 
places at independent schools (p. 237) she 
is puzzled. Having claimed a general prin- 
ciple that the schools serve social mobility, 
and that labor reformers are equalitarian, 
she is disturbed when she stumbles on pat- 
terns of behavior that operate in reverse. 

But the thinning out of the ranks of 
equalitarians could be explained by the ra- 
diation of the old elite society, and the re- 
fusal to join the elite through the independ- 
ent schools might conceivably indicate the 
strengthening of equalitarianism. The fail- 
ure to apply for admission for free places in 
independent schools might be due to the 
growing feeling of separateness and strength 
of the English common man. On the other 
hand, it might be caused by his frustrated 
rejection of a class system which erects psy- 
chological hurdles too high to overcome. If 
time could be taken to investigate the rela- 
tive strength of these factors, this alone 
might serve to indicate whether elitism or 
equalitarianism is gaining the upper hand 
amidst the conflicting trends of our time. 

Dr. Banks fails to emphasize such conflict- 
and deals rather with one 
Nowhere is this more ob- 
vious than in her difficulties to grasp the 
relationship between the school and society. 
Her inability fully to appreciate this rela- 
tionship leaves her helpless and prompts no 
more than broad hints that further research 
is necessary. Even so, her call for a study of 
the “precise relationship between the school 
and society” can hardly be answered, as 
there obviously is no such thing as a given 
precise relationship, and were we to find it, 


what is precise today would no longer be 


precise tomorrow. 


ing social trends, 
factor at a time. 
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Educational institutions and other institu- 
tions are always in a fluid relationship to one 
another and a precise defining of frontiers 
will never be possible. What is important Loi 
the understanding of tendencies inherent in 
a situation, and the perception of the nature 
of broad but persistent social trends. Dr. 
Banks supplies some useful groundwork for 
such a sociological analysis, but she does not 
succeed in making it. 

And, from an educational point of view, 
she fails to appreciate that it is insufficient 
for schools merely not to “exaggerate” so- 
cial distinctions (p. 149). One cannot dis- 
miss the integrating functions of the schools 
simply by showing empirically that they 
have failed to reduce class tensions (p. 245). 
A school serving a democratic society has a 
definite duty to persist in attempting to neu- 
tralize the psychological status differences. 
It must do so by an inspired assertion of 
democratic ideals, of which a measure of 
equality, and certainly fraternity, are basic 
ingredients. 

If the content of the study is disappoint- 
ing in some ways, it nevertheless provokes 
important general questions, and it should 
be a powerful stimulus to further research. 

What is the role of the school in society? 
How far is the school an initiator, and how 
far a mere reflection of social reform? How 
much does the stratification of which the 
Schools are the creators differ from the 
stratification imposed upon the school by 
society? And most important, what are the 
optimum conditions under which the school 
can exercise a maximum influence to the 
good? 

Dr. Banks's study points out that further 
research should take this direction. 

Georce Z. F. Berepay 
Teacbers College, Columbia 


An Experiment in Education, by V. L. 
Griffiths. New York, Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1953. xv + 160 PP- $2.50. 


One of the most pressing problems of in- 
ternational education today is that of build- 


ing educational systems in underdeveloped 
societies. Fundamental education is one ap- 
proach; community education a second; use 
of the skeleton traditional school system 
found in most areas a third. The Institute of 
Education at Bakht er Ruda in the Sudan, 
which has combined these three techniques. 
has earned an international reputation as 3 
center from which the educational system of 
the northern Sudan has been revolutionized. 
Today Adult Education Officers being 
trained for the Gezira Adult Education 
Scheme receive a two-month course at the 
Institute at Bakht er Ruda. This in itself is 
ample proof of the success of an experi 
ment that started twenty-one years ago prs 
a few teachers and a handful of mud quU 
dung plastered buildings on the banks © 
the White Nile. 

Undoubtedly the chief reason for the suc- 
cess of the Institute was its principal, the 
author of this book. The book is not simply 
a story of continual progress, for the author 
discusses quite candidly errors that wer 
made. For some of these errors the autho! 
accepts responsibility, but others represent 
the natural desire of a people to move ep 
an underdeveloped Society into that of 3 
modern Western nation, This desire for 
rapid change means that occasionally 0%- 
cials become more concerned with statistics» 
that is, number of children in school, num- 
ber of schools, than with the quality or con- 
tent of the education offered. It also means 
that Western-educated officials want West- 
ern education for the children of their Te 
spective countries, despite the culture dus 
may be found. These problems are univers 
in underdeveloped societies. . 

The Institute of Education started in ea 
as a small teacher-training college for ae 
elementary schools. Its main function bet 
not to expand the school system found 2 
the northern Sudan but rather to vitale 
system that was manned by teachers W, h 
had not been trained and who taught ian 
no books or materials. The main v dew dn 
of the college was the general M oc 
course offered to boys drawn from the n 
mentary schools of the northern and /^* 
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tral Sudan and the refresher courses offered 
to teachers in the field. 

It soon became apparent to the staff of the 
t that successful teaching would, to a 
bibe. md Du -— produton of 
teacher Te gutdes for the practicing 
worked t ae st Boni and. Hedumum 
Sucher hs er to produce guides for the 
added F the basic three R’s and the newly 
agriculture. It of geography, history, and 
e cn E M have been a simple 
have SA eit te material which would 
dune Ce eee the in- 
ctedie of "- of the teacher. To the 
carded in on principal, this plan was dis- 
flic b Nune of what might be termed 
subjects Bee for the teacher. Various 

er of wa ight be approached from a num- 
proach oe teacher decided what ap- 
his class rim depending on the nature of 
On successf inne and guides were based 
tied on in t ig e oman that had been car- 
and they "ns college demonstration school 
erac i were written to be used by the 

ORBE teacher. 
mentary e quemad purpose of training ele- 
Panded Aeg teachers, the college ex- 
constructed y. An intermediate school was 
ior seconda, Several years later a rural jun- 

ary school was opened. 

: i |o of keeping former students 
filer pagne most educators working 
Organized ‘veloped areas. Boys’ clubs were 
Jority of in villages to serve the vast ma- 
Clementa students who left the four-year 
Villages ^£ schools and on returning to their 
ewly ac und no opportunity to use the 
Under ^R s literacy. These clubs were 
akht er R irection of teachers trained at 

agazine uda. To aid the boys’ clubs a 
Or the e El Sibiyan was produced 
Schools md: Ls It was sold through the 

Short d rough local merchants. Within 
circulation f, it was selling 20,000 copies, 2 
l Sidaner nr es that of the most popu- 

A addition to fe a 
stitute en to its Publication Bureau the 

V offers training for interme- 


late 

teac 

ducat hers, club leader courses, and adult 
ation courses, 


litera 
in y 


Throughout the book the author raises 
some basic questions related to any project 
of this type. How modern, in terms of 
physical comfort, should the center be? If it 
does not have certain conveniences the Eu- 
ropean staff will object. If it is modern, will 
the teacher be willing to go back to the in- 
conveniences of village life? How can the 
morale of the teachers be maintained when 
they are usually the only educated people in 
the village? How can governments be made 
to realize that each educational system has 
to grow from its own culture? How can 
citizenship be taught to prepare the young 
to assume the responsibility of eventual na- 
tional independence? 

Some of these questions, as they pertain 
to the Sudan, are answered in this book. 
Others remain unanswered, as they will un- 
til more accounts such as the one described 
here are written. 

Davip G. SCANLON 
Newark (N. J.) State Teachers College 


The Courts and tbe Public Schools, Re- 
vised Edition, by Newton Edwards. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press, 1955. xvii + 622 pp. $10.00. 


As one more indication of the resurgence 
of interest in school law, Newton Edwards 
has revised his classic work The Courts and 
the Public Schools. A pioneer in creating a 
f the importance of educa- 
g the legal framework 
operate, Professor Ed- 
st edition in 1933. The 
e same expressed pur- 
*(1) to make clear 
ples underlying the 


consciousness O 
tors understandin 
within which they 
wards wrote the fir 
1955 volume has th 
poses as the older one: 
the fundamental princi i 
relation of the state to education; (2) to re- 
duce to systematic organization the prin- 
ciples of the case or common law which are 
applicable to practical problems of school 
organization and administration. This re- 
viewer believes that both purposes have 
been achieved admirably. 

The more than 600 pages of text consti- 
tute a sort of encyclopedia of the law of 
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public schools as revealed in court decisions. 
At least some attention is given to almost 
every aspect of the subject—creation of 
school districts and regulation of pupil con- 
duct, expenditure of school funds and dis- 
missal of teachers, use of school property 
and federal relations to education, liability 
for pupil injuries and racial segregation. 

Obviously, more comprehensive treatment 
is given to some areas than to others. While 
the reviewer does not always agree with the 
relative number of pages devoted to each 
topic, he would not presume to find fault 
with the author on that score. Indeed, in 
most instances Edwards has done a remark- 
able job of succinctly hitting the high 
points. Moreover, in doing so he has not 
fallen into the all too common trap of over- 
generalization. Enough background is given 
so that individual court decisions do not 
stand isolated. He effectively integrates the 
cases dealing with each particular aspect of 
education. Then these units are woven into 
a logical over-all pattern. 

Extremely commendable is the clear man- 
ner of presentation. This feature should be 
greatly appreciated by those unfamiliar with 
the field of law (and therefore likely to be 
unduly afraid of tangling with legal mat- 
ters). Yet to achieve this happy state the 
author does not do violence to basic legal 
concepts, In other words, he does not baf- 
fle the reader unnecessarily with ultra vires 
or quantum meruit, nor does he simplify at 
the expense of accuracy. Where “legalese” 
does appear it is “translated” for non-law- 
yers (and rusty Latin students). 

Each topic is dealt with in an expository 
manner, although there are frequent quota- 
tions from court opinions. Typically the au- 
thor discusses a group of cases bearing on a 
point and draws out the important elements. 
He often follows a discussion with a brief 
quotation from one of the decisions. This 
style is very readable and enables much 
ground to be covered concisely. It does not, 
of course, permit the reader to delve very 
deeply into any case or series of cases. Cita- 
tions to all cases mentioned, however, are 
given in copious footnotes. Indeed, the doc- 
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umentation provided could not be much 
more extensive. , 

Yet the hundreds of separate footnote ci- 
tations, many containing several cases, fall 
short of being as useful as they should (and 
so easily could) be. It is here that the re- 
viewer has his only serious adverse criticism 
of The Courts and the Public Schools. Con- 
trary to good legal practice, no dates are 
given for the cases cited. Hence, the reader 
is left to guess when decisions were ren- 
dered. The flaw is especially serious in terms 
of the intended audience for this volume. 
Only those who are extremely familiar with 
legal research would be able to approximate 
dates from the citations as given. While it 
could be argued theoretically that the date 
of a decision does not condition its weight 
as a precedent so long as it has not been 
overruled, in reality the point is not well 
taken. Indeed Edwards himself points out 
that in the twentieth century "the Supreme 
Court began to interpret legislation not so 
much in terms of abstract legal concepts as 
in terms of economic and social facts" (p 
22). Moreover, judicial interpretations can 
be superseded legally by subsequent legis- 
lative enactments and in effect extra-legally 
by changing times and mores, 

In this book Edwards assumes the role of 
researcher in what the law is rather than 
that of advocate of what the law should be. 
Such objectivity is vital in such a treatise, 
and Edwards is very successful in achieving 
it. Factual situations differ, and so do the 
constitutions and statutes of the various 
states, but there are some general principles 
of law which tend to be constants. Edwards 
well delineates these from cases selected 
from the forty-eight states. Major differ- 
ences in interpretation also are spotted. 

Awareness of most of the information 
presented in this book is a prerequisite to a 
satisfactory understanding of the operation 
of the public school enterprise in relation to 
the state and to society in the United States. 
Thorough knowledge of much of the mate- 
rial is essential for would-be leaders. 

E. Epmunp REUTTER, Jr. 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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Social Foundations of Education, by Har- 
old Rugg and William Withers. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. vii + 
771 pp. $6.95. 


, This volume was first read by the re- 
viewer with keen enjoyment and consider- 
able profit in both information and insights. 
The authors begin with the axiom that “no 
political, economic, or social event is un- 
“coe and proceed to state their inten- 
factors IM the Keke iuo af the 
we [Àm at have brought us to the issues 

ite, ericans] face today.” Pointing out, 
em m m that “no one confronts the 
depths,” oe civilization or explores its 
tö att »' the authors courageously promise 

N empt both tasks at once. 
has ive can deny that they have tried 
leet are chieve these aims. Opening with a 
diria a e of cultural change in America 
"me 8 i e past century and a half, the vol- 
the a quickly to an examination of 
uta sic” problems in politics and eco- 
tite se engendered by this change. An en- 
fea a apes is devoted to the role of Amer- 
ditions world power, a role for which the 
&holo 2 d to feel we are unprepared psy- 
cally T ly rather than materially or politi- 
anal t ee reasons for this inadequacy are 
fos ed in terms of such institutions as the 
dus the schools, and the mass media of 

unication. 
à 2: this point, about midway in the book, 
"th Parture is made in order to describe 
Nol rae cm revolutions" which arose 
the Mes ruins of medieval society: first in 

». ysical sciences, then in the social, and 
iente the behavioral. From these move- 
of i we derived “the wonderful enay. 
ee 50-1950, and particularly our system o 
d i aes schools. Having shown us many 
Brora actors in cultural change, the pim 
fare le a cursory review of some of the 
terns pe ge theories regarding the ps 
appl of such change, partioulariy sce: 
ian, to American phenomena. A final sec- 
focn. on “a cultural approach to education 

ses the broad social ideas of the authors 


upon the American school system and pleads 
for a more realistic and adequate purpose, 
curriculum, and method at all levels from 
nursery school through adult education. 

Although the reviewer praised the stimu- 
lating qualities of this book when read at 
leisure, unfortunately, it has not produced 
(for him) the same happy results when used 
as a text in graduate Courses in the founda- 
tions of education. What appeared to be an 
interestingly unconventional structure (start- 
ing with the present, going back to medie- 
valism, pointing to the future) turns out in 
seminars to be a disjointed and confusing 
approach. Even more important, it tends to 
destroy the very concept the authors seem 
to wish to create: the emergence of current 
social phenomena from all of our cultural 
experience. In the chapter on “East versus 
West” we find the popular oversimplifica- 
tion that the world today possesses only two 
ideologies, Communism and Democracy, 
whereas the majority of the world’s people 
are only vaguely aware of the existence of 
either. Furthermore, this polarization (by 
no means limited to this volume) is just 
what the Soviet leaders are striving for with 
their “you are either with us or against us” 
view of free will in the individual. 

The most disappointing element of the 
book, however, lies in an area where both 
of the authors are undeniably competent: 
the field of the philosophy of education. It 
is not only that inadequate attention is paid 
me of the really great philosophical 
d Aristotle each get one 
mention, while much space is given to a 
series of minor thinkers. Nor is it that Peter 
Abelard, Francis Bacon, and W. G. Sumner 
are not included at all. The chief defect is 
that the book, crammed with fact and in- 
terpretation, provides the student with 
neither a direction for a philosophy of edu- 
cation nor à connected historical framework 
upon which to build one. Its chief value, 
therefore, is in the scope of its data on cur- 
rent American social conditions. 

Wurm H. E. Jounson 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
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The Meaning of Social Medicine, by lago 
Galdston, M.D. Published for The 
Commonwealth Fund by Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1954. viii + 
121 pp. $2.75. 

This short and readable book presents a 
searching and thought-provoking study of 
the origins and functions of social medicine, 
and the author makes pertinent suggestions 
for a reorientation of medical education. 

Social medicine is not to be confused with 
socialized medicine, with its implication of 
governmental provision of medical services. 
It is not public health, which is character- 
ized as a social responsibility for dealing 
with problems which could not be handled 
efficiently by the individual; nor is it what 
is commonly meant by preventive medicine. 
All of these activities may parallel and even 
overlap the practice of social medicine but 
none of them contains the essence of the 
new science. Dr. Galdston sees social medi- 
cine as a natural, though unpredicted, out- 
come of the progress of medical science, a 
new high point in the maturation of this 
Science. Whereas the primary concern of 
medicine today is the study and cure of 
disease, this new development focuses atten- 
tion on "the adventure of living." Its con- 
cern is with the natural process of growth, 
development, change, and decline. Its func- 
tion is to help the individual—whether sick 
or well—“to anticipate, to prepare for, and 
to carry through in the most effective man- 
ner possible the different phases which 
make up the gamut of life.” 

The author brings to this study a broad 
medical experience in public health, medical 
education, and psychiatry. As Executive 
Secretary of the Committee on Medicine 
and the Changing Order of the New York 
Academy of Medicine he has explored, with 
other members of the medical profession, 
the complex problem of providing adequate 
medical care for modern society. He is 
persuaded that the basic difficulty is neither 
economic nor administrative—important 
though these problems are—but grows out 
of the currently prevailing philosophy of 


medicine, and the pattern of medical edu- 
cation, and represents “the failure of mod- 
ern medicine.” : 

To speak of “the failure of modern medi- 
cine" is paradoxical in view of its obvious 
triumphs in control of communicable dis- 
ease, achievements in surgery, success m 
treatment. of deficiency diseases, decline in 
infant mortality, and increase in life ex- 
pectancy. But, accompanying these ad- 
vances comes undeniable evidence of in^ 
crease in the prevalence of chronic discase, 
with its excessive burdens on both indi- 
viduals and Society. A decreasing mortality 
rate is not enough, the increasing morbidity 
rate is the sobering fact which has chal- 
lenged the attention of far-sighted students 
in the medical field and called for a critical 
review of the current practice of medicine 
to determine what reforms are indicated if 
medicine is to keep pace with the changing 
health problems of society. 

The author uses a historical approach to 
the study and develops his argument through 
a logical and progressive unfolding of major 
developments in medicine and medical phi- 
losophy. Quotations from outstanding medi- 
cal leaders of different periods are used n 
documentation. In the chapter on "Social 
Medicine and Medical Education" the au- 
thor’s concept of social medicine stands 
revealed and serves as the basis for his 
critical suggestions for the reorientation of 
medical education. 

This book should interest the general 
reader as well as the medical group because 
the public has much at stake in obtaining 4 
solution to the problem of providing Ld 
quate medical care in contemporary society" 

Epna C. Morse . 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Unit Teaching in the Elementary Satins 
by Lavonne Hanna, Gladys Potter, an ; 
Neva Hagaman. New York, Rinehar 
and Company, Inc., 1955. x + 592 pP- 
$5.50. 


. ae ee al 
The unit of work as an organization 
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scheme for learning experiences in the ele- 
mentary school has for many years been a 
Matter for study and discussion. Different 
Persons have perceived the unit of work in 
erent ways, but common to all these 
corists has been the feeling that this peda- 
Friede pius does hold the promise of an 
Ín earning experience for children. 
many classrooms the unit of work is now 
Fa E and central part of the school 
ne cm ers it is being tested for the first 
People ih book has been written by three 
Ole and o believe strongly in the unit of 
EE teal would like to encourage elemen- 
ani i to experiment with their ideas 
sib uL BARON of the unit in working 
"Pis bo Ls In the words of the authors, 
poske of s affirms our belief that the pur- 
cán hest patr in the elementary school 
ing a 25 achieved through the integrat- 
(p. ^ provided in a unit of work 
xt D might be viewed as a com- 
unit of ve report on one conception of the 
develo ,Work—a conception that has been 
the E especially in the Far West, for 
of d $t twenty years. Interested students 
tase 2s of work will in all probability 
to: the e basic ideas set forth by the authors 
Sd early work in the 1930's of Professor 
edu Seeds and her colleagues 1n be 
ben ont school at the University o 
edgmen us at Los Angeles. Special repo 
ace, In M is given to Miss Seeds in the pref- 
a degre his book the authors restate and, to 
Struct “ refine the basic theoretical con- 
unit Sp enjing this conception of the 
With tH Work, and then attempt to share 
experi eir readers part of their considerable 
ring Fus with teachers who have tried to 
any ae ideas to life in the classroom. 
Poses wane are used for illustrative pure 
Toom si help one picture these actual class- 
| Situations, 
din pus book that classroom teachers can 
those E profit. Especially will it serve 
tract o only now or recently have been 
Te €d to the unit organization. There 
Sood chapters on various types of ex- 


periences that are a part of their total con- 
ception of the unit. These include state- 
ments, for example, on developing research 
skills, providing aesthetic experiences, and 
using basic skills. The very strategic posi- 
tion assigned by these authors to both dra- 
matic play and construction activities in a 
unit of work will evoke considerable interest 
and discussion. The included resource units 
and the story of one complete unit should 
help the user to relate these chapters into a 
whole. 

That questions may be raised about the 
book is perhaps inevitable; the varied in- 
terpretations of the unit of work lead one 
to reflect carefully on any and all ideas ex- 
pounded about it. This reviewer believes 
that there will be questions pointed at the 
book as a whole and at specific parts of it. 

Some readers will be skeptical about the 
authors’ accomplishing one of their basic 
purposes: “to be practical and specific in 
our suggestions as to how a unit is taught 
and why the unit organization is desirable, 
without at the same time structuring or for- 
malizing unit teaching into a pattern” (p. 
vi). Any sound theory demands a kind of 
pattern if there is true design in the theo- 
retical structure. That is, certain character- 
istics must be present or it is not an ex- 
pression of that particular theory. At the 
same time, the creative dimension to good 
unit teaching must be seen and encouraged. 
The authors seem to be sensitive to this. 
Questions will come from those who may 
doubt that this concern has been communi- 
cated forcefully enough to the reader, and 
“ll fear that the reader may take 
away too much of a “package deal" concept 
of the unit of work. Or, the way the efforts 
of others to differentiate among types of 
e with the comment that 
“these attempts to differentiate . . . seem to 
have little practical value for the classroom 
teacher and confuse rather than clarify the 
meaning of a unit” is open to question too 

. 102). A more extended statement here 
would have been more helpful. The authors’ 
ver suggests that all units must be all 


who w 


units are swept asid 


answ 
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things, and that answer is too easy and 
obvious. 

"Teachers, especially of younger children, 
probably will not find the discussion on 
evaluation as useful as they might like it to 
be. It is written with older children in mind 
primarily, and it leaves the teacher in the 
early school years with the task of making 
adaptations of or additions to the sugges- 
tions discussed in the chapter. Most teachers 
ask questions as they try to cope with. the 
very important job of evaluation. Especially 
do they see evaluation within the framework 
of the unit of work as a complex task. The 
discussion on evaluation in this book may 


not go far enough to be helpful to them. 
While one may wish for a more complete 
and deliberate discussion of certain problems 
or questions relating to the unit, or may 
take exception to some of the accepted an- 
swers in the material, the book as a whole is 
a welcome addition to the literature on the 
unit of work. It develops in a most com- 
prehensive way not a new, but a tried con- 
cept of unit teaching; a particular perception 
of the unit which has proved to be most 
satisfactory to the authors. 
G. Westey Sowarps . 
Teacbers College, Columbia 
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SELF-CONCEPTS OF BRIGHT BOYS 
With Learning Difficulties 
ANN MARIE WALSH 


In this book the author has approached a timely and highly pertinent 
area in child psychology. Underachievement of school children, particu- 
larly boys, is of concern to parents, educators, and psychologists. Analy- 
sis of the doll play of two groups of boys in response to a set of ten 
incomplete stories indicated that the low achievers consistently differed 
from the adequate achievers in viewing themselves as restricted in ac- 
tion; unable to express their feelings appropriately and adequately; 
criticized, rejected, or isolated by their family; and inadequate in 
coping with their environment. Teachers’ comments concerning the 
boys agreed with these findings. Recommendations are made for further 
research and suggestions are offered concerning the kind of help class- 
room teachers can give youngsters whose achievement is hampered by 


emotional problems. 8o pages, $2.50 


SLOW TO TALK 


JANE BEASLEY 


hers and parents of children who, at three, 
e not begun to talk, this book considers the 
kind of help these children need, regardless of the initial reason for 
their disability. The author has focused her book on the child himself 
rather than on remedial techniques and drills. To help the slow-to-talk 
child, teachers and parents must find ways of increasing his desire to 
communicate with others, and of assuring him that he and what he com- 
municates will be accepted. How this kind of help may best be provided 
is the central concern of Dr. Beasley’s book. 109 pages, $2.75 
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Effective Teaching in 
Secondary Schools 


by W. M. ALEXANDER 
& P. M. HALVERSON 


Two important features make this new 

methods text especially valuable. Using 

the best modern knowledge of group dy- 

namics, the authors show how to fire stu- 

dent enthusiasm and draw a dynamic re- 

sponse from a class; and they give specific, 

ractical techniques for successfully han- 

dling the whole range of teaching prob- 

In these three important lems in today's secondary schools. (March) 
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Principles and Procedures of 


CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


Vernon E. Anderson, University of Maryland 


NOW AVAILABLE. Discusses all aspects of 
curriculum construction and improvement 
in school and classroom, with illustrations 
from elementary, secondary, and college 
levels. Book contrasts the experience-centered 
or problem-solving approach with the sub- 
ject-centered approach. Evidence from re- 


search in child and adolescent dam e 
social psychology, learning theory, ant gm 
pology, and sociology is presented in — 
of implications for the curriculum. m 
special attention to the human relations ae 
and practical procedures involved in putti 
through curriculum change. 480 pp. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM — 2nd Ed. 


Edited by Harl R. Doug lass, University of Colorado—with 27 Contributors 


JUST OUT. A balanced, inclusive survey of 
current curriculum theory and practice, rep- 
resenting the combined experience of 27 
well-known educators. Examines the histori- 
cal, psychological, and social foundations of 
the curriculum and the principles and tech- 


niques of curriculum construction and 


re- 
vision. 


The curricula in specific subject- 


THE MODERN JUNIOR HIGH 


William T. Gruhn, 


READY MARCH 15. Written for students, 
teachers, and administrators, this book pre- 
sents the history, philosophy, and functions 
of the junior high school. Describes current 
curriculum and administrative Practices and 
suggests improved educational programs. 
Guidance bulletins and Programs from repre. 


matter divisions receive special treatment. 
Stresses such developments as the progress 
toward elimination of boundary lines be- 
tween school subjects, the movement to en- 
rich, diversify, and expand the learning ex- 
perience, the unification of learning by the 
use of larger units, etc. 580 pp. 


SCHOOL —2na Ed. 


University of Connecticut; and Harl R. Douglass 


sentative schools are examined, and con- 
trasting viewpoints are summarized for com- 
parison. The Second Edition incorporates the 
latest research in the field. Presents ideas 
and data from numerous recent surveys im 
cluding a study of current practices in 37 
junior high schools. Illus. 465 pp. 
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Edited by Henry H. Linn, 


ALSO NEW. The first complete survey of all 
the principal business activities and prob. 
lems of public school business administra- 
tion. Book identifies and interrelates the 
basic administrative areas, presents the prin- 
ciples of sound administration, and sets forth 
good practices and procedures. Each of the 


Columbia University —with 15 Contributors 


e 
major business responsibilities, such as m 
and personnel management, Duden ape 
accounting, debt service, purchasing an ain- 
Ply management, plant operation and ud 
tenance, food service and franguortio 5, 
is taken up in detail with numerous su£ 
tions. 46 ills., tables; 574 pp. 
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aoe 1A functional-creative ap- 
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ponent e ordi eun qu 
ep, ein Shows how improvement of a 
Pit ra ai ee powers may best be 
poen d P encouraging his attempts to 

with language in his everyday experi- 


ence. Offers a wealth of practical suggestions 
and materials to guide the teacher in adapt- 
ing this approach to classroom practice. Ex- 
amples of children’s work illustrate what 
can be expected at different stages of devel- 
opment. 36 ills., 424 pp- 
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halons ee of human behavior in psy- 
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history, and philosophy, the author interprets 
his findings in terms of practical elementary 
and secondary school art education. À new 
approach to the whole of art education and 
its role in the further development of Ameri- 


can culture. 235 pp- 
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“The Fields Are White Unto Harvest" 


LAURENCE D. HASKEW 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Iss de, an annual time comes when 
through. “i a that have been building 
Teach frui "ud and flower and nubbin 
time. At is We call that time harvest 
days. 4] ast—and only for a fleeting few 
Profit i he fruit is ready to be picked, the 
are whit there for the taking, the fields 

In th $ unto harvest. 
Tuit is uum of men, by contrast, some 
Portuniti Ways ready to be gathered. Op- 
is is les to be seized fill every day. 
n le aiit iun on the opportunities 
in Nove a educational leadership, held 
she er, 1955. If it had been held in 
the oT 1855 its topic could have been 
- If it were to be held in Novem- 


v Thess 
In this slightly abridged discussions appearing 
Which wor of The Record complete the papers 
Onference Presented as part of the two-day 
Free World On Educational Leadership for a 
lege, Colu Which was held at Teachers Col- 
Occasion ibis, November 21 and 22, on the 
aswell ac pede inauguration of Hollis Leland 
Pot grou resident of Teachers College. The 
“ebruar P of the papers was published in the 
Y» 1956 Record. 


ber, 2055 the identical theme would be 
appropriate and timely. Opportunity al- 
ways confronts educational leadership. 
Yet there are times when the surging 
flow of events and ideas, the tugging tides 
of human endeavor and human aspiration, 
and the spouting cascades of technology 
and economic development all seem to 
come to confluence. For a brief period, a 
the tide of the affairs of men 


design in 
seems apparent. ]t is seen that if certain 
channels can be opened the tide will flow 


on, bypassing the obstacles which beset 
it, toward the distant sea. Such periods 
are harvest times. 

Is it possible that we now confront one 
of those harvest times in educational en- 
deavors? What design, if any, begins to 
emerge from the past decade’s maelstrom 
of currents and crosscurrents in our so- 
cial life? What channels could be opened 
up by education if it could be endowed 
with vision and with dynamic leadership? 


The title “The Fields Are White Unto 
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Harvest" was not chosen in overenthusi- 
asm and from a desire to conform in good 
measure to the spirit of this occasion. It 
was chosen after sober reflection and 
with full recognition that its justification 
had to be the more rigorous because the 
title is so apt and exactly what would be 
expected of a bombastic educationist. It 
was chosen because a design does seem to 
emerge. . 

"That design is one of having reached 
the limits of thesis versus antithesis in 
many spheres of our life together. The 
last decade has seen Americans divide 
into two Opposing camps on issue after 
issue. Fundamental tenets of our way of 
life have ceased to be tenets and have be- 


come issues—issues on which Our citizens 


have taken Opposing stands, have called 
each other names, have advanced goals 
which are diametrically Opposed. Per- 
sonal liberty, freedom of the press, de- 
mocracy as a way of life, the place of re- 
ligion in everyday affairs, the Meaning of 
Patriotism, the nature of academic free- 
dom—these have become hotbeds for the 
nurture of contrary philosophies and sys- 
tems of belief. The tradition has been 
challenged by a Super-traditionalism; 
ways of thinking long foreign to the 
American scene have made their reap- 
pearance; new and radically different 
definitions of the good life have been em- 
braced by hosts of solid citizens. On the 
world stage the scene has been the same, 
Everywhere conflict—oftentimes fright- 
ening in its savagery, always serious in jts 
nature—has been the rule. 
Education h 


and uncertain or else be relegated to 
nonentity. Hence we have seen a 
counter pulls of thesis and pops x 
velop around almost every phase i. s 
educational enterprise. Education's ee 
of comprehensiveness has been paca n 
by a strong move to restrict its scope an 
responsibility. Its ideal of pes p 
Operative attitudes has been deride d 
exponents of competition as the yes 
spring of human endeavor. Those là j 
would have its orientation be interna 
tional have been embroiled in conflict 
with those who advocate strict national- 
ism. The curricula of the common school 
and the curricula of higher education 
have been pulled and hauled at by son 
Posing camps of educationists and lay 
citizens. Education, long accustomed to 
differing viewpoints and vigorous pro- 
tagonisms, has been taken aback to dis- 
Cover that it is no longer merely a de- 
bating place but has become a battle- 
ground, with forces arrayed against each 
other in all-too-bitter conflict. 
But in the past twelve months a new 
atmosphere has appeared. The poer 
mies, the directly Opposed ideas and ideals 
are still there, yet Somehow there is a new 
air of expectancy, an air of hope. The 
opposing forces seem Poised, still not giv- 
ing an inch, but Not rushing heedlessly 
into battle either. Perhaps, they seem to be 
saving, there is a better way than destruc- 
tive conflict, Time may prove that this 
hope is vain; some conflicts may prove to 
be irreconcilable, But the very present 
of this hope gives pattern to the socia 
maelstrom. It is what makes appropriate 
the hypothesis that the fields are white 
unto harvest, m 
In other Words, we are confronted w e 
the opportunity to develop syntheses ote 
of theses and antitheses, The next deca 
can be one of synthesis, as the last decade 
Was one of conflict. The unique challenge 
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to educational leadership in our time is to 
evolve new, dynamic, and loyalty-arous- 
ing syntheses which can capitalize upon 
the good in thesis and the good in an- 
tithesis but go far beyond either to some- 
thing new under the sun. Compromise is 
not enough. Return to tolerance is not 
enough. Only invention—daring, inspired 
invention—is enough. 

To illustrate these opportunities now 
confronting educational leadership, four 


subjects for synthesis will be sketched 
although the number cou 
as well. 


For the first sa 
of base sy turn to the area 
meo "fundas man behavior, the 
Ub anm exe a values. W ithin 
many explosive Er o has witnessed 
site convictions no e see ond 

1 5, none of which have been 
more violent than the pitched battles of 
recent years between those who cham- 
Pioned maximum freedom for the indi- 
vidual as the criterion of perfection and 
those who championed conformity to 
authority as essential to well-being. The 
Conflict has not been lessened by point- 
Ing out the untenable positions of those 
at the extremes of cach ideal; the antag- 
Onism between freedom and authority 
Will exist as long as we must ask, *How 
much of each?” 

_ The school, as one branch of educa- 
Uon, cannot escape dealing with this is- 
Sue. Even while attempting to be neutral, 
It is still dealing with it— probably by 
Such alternation between the practice of 
authority and the practice of freedom 
that the student is left with nothing more 
than rudderless motive power. 

Some schools deal with this issue on 
the basis of self-defense, I fear, cham- 
Ploning enough freedom to keep students 
reasonably happy and practicing enough 
authority to keep teachers from resign- 
ing. Most schools, however, have made 
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a conscious attempt to give students some 
abiding orientation toward both freedom 
and authority, since the school has dis- 
covered that it cannot choose content, 
method, or means of evaluation until 
such orientation is established. 

On three points the protagonists of 
freedom, the protagonists of authority, 
and perhaps all the rest of us are agreed. 
One is that we are not satisfied with the 
results to date of society's efforts to re- 
solve this issue. The second is that the 
synthesis to be worked out must include 
clements of both freedom and authority. 
The third is that a synthesis for schools 
is integral with a synthesis for the family 

and for the community. 

Educational leadership is challenged to 
play a key role in evolving the new syn- 
thesis. Most of us will have to re-educate 
our emotions; we cannot think well or 
lead well when reacting with prejudice 
against words such as “discipline” and 
“obedience” or against charges such as 
“soft schooling.” It will be difficult to get 
others to re-examine their premises unless 
we are willing to re-examine ours. Cer- 
tainly, we shall not repeat the mistake we 
made thirty years ago—that of reasoning 
out the “proper” relationship of freedom 
and authority in the cloistered confines of 
college offices and classrooms and assum- 
ing that the people of America would 
come inevitably to the conclusions we 
had reached. 

Institutions such as Teachers College 
stand in the vanguard of our move for a 
new synthesis. Our hope lies in under- 
standing more fully than ever before the 
nature of freedom and the nature of au- 
thority. Teachers College can help us get 
that understanding, first by high-level in- 
quiries and explorations which transcend 
what is now known, and second by 

equipping those of us who come to 
Teachers College as students—whether 
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we enroll in courses, attend conferences, 
or read publications—with deep insights 
into the issues involved. Even more im- 
portant, perhaps, is that Teachers College 
shows educators how to work along 
with leaders from all other walks of life 
in arriving at a synthesis. Schools will 
never be successful in aiding man to be- 
come what he is capable of becoming if 
they must improvise the relation between 
freedom and authority in lonely or even 
hty isolation. 

EC second example of the oppor- 
tunity for synthesis, I choose the conflict 
between the public and the professional 
over control of the purposes and proc- 
esses of schooling. On one hand we have 
the rapidly growing notion that since 
schools belong to the people, the people 
should participate directly and power- 
fully in determining the nature of every 
nook and cranny in the school enterprise. 
On the other hand is the contention that 
schooling is a process best delegated to 
the trusteeship of professionals who are 
properly qualified for such an exacting 
undertaking. 

It may seem strange to dub the rela- 
tionship between the public and the pro- 
fessional as one of conflict in this good 
year of 1955. Are not professionals wel- 
coming and even encouraging heightened 
citizen participation in school affairs? Are 
not the National Citizens? Commission 
for the Public Schools and its thousands 
of state and local counterparts hailed as 
the most encouraging development in 
education within the last twenty-five 
years? Do not most classroom teachers in 
schools and even Most college adminis- 
trators now solicit the advisory assistance 
of lay citizens? The answer to each of 
these questions is emphatically yes, 

€ must note, however, that the warm 
acceptance extended by professionals to 
the Participation by segments of the 


public has been chiefly in instances where 
the citizen groups were engaged in put- 
ting over a program endorsed by the pro- 
fessionals. When citizen groups have at- 
tacked the way in which reading was 
being taught, or the textbooks selected 
for American government, or the Core 
Curriculum in junior high school, the 
welcome has not been quite so enthusi- 
astic. In other words, while citizen par- 
ticipation in providing schools is occasion 
for rejoicing, direct citizen participation 
in structuring and operating schools is 
still an area of serious conflict. 

This particular conflict has been 
heightened by one well-known proclivity 
of American educators, When a pond of 
water looks inviting and several other 
people are wading in the shallows with 
apparent enjoyment, we know only one 
thing to do—dive in head over heels 
Whether or not we know how to swim. 
We have dived into the movement tO 
elicit citizen participation without much 
knowledge of how such participation can 
be made productive. Or, we have leaped 
in without examining our own willing- 
ness to take the bitter with the sweet, oF 
our own biases as to what prerogatives 
are ours alone. And perhaps lay citizens 
have done likewise, 

If this conflict cannot be superseded 
by a bold new Constructive synthesis, the 
loss will be tragic. We have in the public 
and in the professionals two great reser- 
voirs of power for schooling which 
should be utilized to their fullest. We 
only have to visit in a few countries out- 
side the United States to be convinced 
of the tragic consequences when an aa 
thetic people is served by schools almos 
wholly the property and concern of Pine 
fessionals. In my opinion, one of en 
wisest things we have ever done int : 
Country is to foster proprietorship of ou 
schools by the people they serve. Yet we 
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have learned relatively little about how 
to utilize the wisdom and special skills of 
lay people in making our schools as pow- 
erful as they could be. At the same time, 
we have developed for our schools a staff 
of professionals whose technical knowl- 
edge and professional competence are 
considerable—much greater than most 
people realize. It is essential that we allow 
neither ineptitude nor traditional concep- 
tons to contribute to conflict between 
these resources. 
be d peus deere as a el 
ing character can ftom " apaa 
rately the contributi Pa EN E 
Wer fra. Psa inns which can be 
E sin s 1 Xperimental research 
rar lle D avenues for more mean- 
ieee a et 
t€ CE o school operation. Ex- 

Um ation can lead to clearer 
recognition of the capabilities of profes- 
sionals. Exploratory undertakings can 
Work out sounder bases for collaboration 
between public and professionals. Teach- 
ing can equip professionals to serve more 
expertly as catalytic agents and accepted 
Consultants among their colle: i 

g agues from 

the public in achieving improved school- 
ing. Out of these efforts can evolve the 
Dew synthesis we need, 

The third example of opportunities for 
new syntheses is the collegiate prepara- 
tion of teachers. It is almost with pride 
that we announce that conflict has de- 
Veloped here also. For years and years 
the problem of educating teachers re- 
ceived such scant attention that conflict 
I5 actually a welcome relief from neglect. 
This is not to ininimize the seriousness 
of the conflict which has developed or 
to gloss over the fundamental import 
of how the issue is finally settled. It is to 
Welcome the appearance at last of in- 
terest as the raw material out of which 
accomplishment may be fashioned. 


I 


n 


It is important that the nature of this 
particular conflict be defined with care. 
Most of the news about conflict in this 
area has reported what are actually skir- 
mishes between straw men. For example, 
there is no conflict between general 
education and teacher education; most 
teacher education programs contain from 
20 to 30 per cent more general education 
course offerings than any other profes- 
sional curricula. Neither is there any real 
conflict between teacher education and 
so-called “education of high quality." 
The weak, under-financed teachers col- 
lege is as rare today as the weak, under- 
financed so-called liberal arts college. The 
conflict is not basically over the inclusion 
of professional Education courses; the 
agreement is almost unanimous that the 
prospective teacher needs to include 
some study of Education in his under- 
graduate preparation. 

The conflict can be traced partially, 
but not completely, to differing convic- 
tions about the proper sources for a cur- 
riculum designed to prepare people to 
take up and be successful in a profession. 
The conflict here is no different from 
the one which exists within the fields 
of engineering, business administration, 
nursing, medicine and many others. Ar- 
raved on one side are those who contend 
that the sources for a curriculum are to 
be found in the repositories of human 
knowledge represented by the courses in 
the so-called fundamental disciplines of- 
fered by colleges. To build a curriculum 
we push our cafeteria tray down the line, 
examining each viand. When our tray is 
filled, the curriculum is built. Arrayed 
on the other side are those who would de- 
sign our curriculum meal by looking first 
at the peculiar dietary needs of the diner. 
These needs are determined by what 
the diner actually does and what he has 
the opportunity to do. Armed with such 
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information, these chefs rush to the 
kitchen and concoct special dishes to fit 
the plans and specifications, tailoring the 
total to fit the size of the tray the diner 
is carrying. This conflict between the 
classical and the vocational approach is 
no less serious because of its long-standing 
existence. ] 
However, the chief and the strategic 
conflict in teacher education is not sub- 
stantive at all. It is a conflict between 
images. For a variety of historic reasons, 
the majority of the academic community 
has built up an image of other members 
of the academic community whom they 
call educationists. And the educationists, 
not to be outdone, have built up a stereo- 
type of what they call academicians. Like 
most images, it is probable that these had 
their origin in some resemblance to real- 
ity. As time has gone on, however, both 
the educationist and the academician have 
become almost entirely figments of the 
imagination. The history professor and 
the English professor rail at their imagi- 
nary educationist, pouring upon him dis- 
dain and disbelief, attributing to him all 
kinds of charlatanism and low intellec- 
tual capacity; their colleagues who do not 
rail still accept their pictures as accurate. 
The educationists do likewise, attributing 
to their imaginary academician all the 
traits which the attributors hold in low- 
est esteem. Although the differences in 
Points of view and in fundamental com. 
mitments between college faculty 
bers are real and important, it is not 
real difference. 
flict in teache 


mem- 
these 
S which explain the con. 
r education. The conflict 
+ but its roots are imaginary be- 


accompanying attributes, exists in any 
appreciable numbers, 
How does one devi 


elop a new synthesis 
Out of a conflict 


between nonexistent 


stereotypes? The new synthesis will la 
new college curricula for preparing ex- 
cellent teachers. The new curricula must 
be the product of the very best that those 
from every discipline can think and pro- 
pose, synthesized by inventive and erea- 
tive minds. This cannot happen if the 
real live college people and school people 
do not get together, surmount and then 
discard their fondly held stereotypes, and 
stay together until the job is done. To 
accomplish this ghost-killing and zm 
come out with programs for educating 
teachers which are far ahead of our eur- 
rent best efforts is the challenge given 
to educational leadership. . 

The fourth example of synthesis is of 3 
different order from those already cited. 
Tt consists not so much of reconciling 
conflict as of integrating disparity. The 
forces to be synthesized are not two, but 
multitudinous. The synthesis itself is not 
so much ideational as operational. 

The task is this: to synthesize the va- 
riety of constructive and potentially con- 
structive influences playing upon people 
into communities which are truly and 
efficiently educative, 

The Setting for this sy 
vious. The school is onlv one channel 
through which people bring educative 1n- 
fluences to bear upon other people. An- 
other twenty years of the technological 
and social-change acceleration that We 
have witnessed during the past twenty 
Fears may result in the school as we 
know it today becoming of only minor 
importance as a channel for educating 
people. The media which can convey 
education are becoming more numerous. 
More universal in their reach, and "d 
more powerful—thanks in large part, 
course, to the foundations laid by wc 
school and college systems. Tea 
zations and agencies which design en 
promote educative endeavors are proli 3 


nthesis is ob- 
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erating at a stupendous rate. Education 
is good business, whether employed by 
a Department of Public Health to lower 
the death rate or by a brewery to up the 
consumption rate of its beverage. The 
day-to-day life that people live in com- 
munities—ranging from the style and ef- 
fectiveness of their participation in solv- 
ing their own problems to the controls 
they submit to because of the pressures 
of public Opinion—molds those people 

ui in other words, educates them. 
auos tesa amiga ia aine 
uvm A „values we have held 
s America to advocate the de- 
pment of a monolithic education. 
x must expect, and indeed protect, 
cational diversity. But within this di- 
versity we need to seek a strong core of 
wnt a unity of those educative efforts 
sopa i to achieve the fundamental 
so society. There should be an 
Operational synthesis much more effec- 
tive than we have at present between the 
sducations which aim at health, at in- 
p mea citizenship, at the skill necessary 
v aaraa action, at constructive use 
es s at establishing creative re- 
= oo man and God, and 
ssentials for what we define 

as the good life. 

Mi of us believe that a satisfactory 
ima can be hastened by effective 
-face community living, where 
People are pulled from anonymity and 
from highly impersonal relations to their 
Problems and are inducted into being 
Persons once more—persons who are 
JOining with others to do something 
about their problems by direct action. 
This concept, if valid, offers a new and 
challenging opportunity to leaders. Surely 
Some of those leaders are to be found 


among workers in our schools. Surely 
some schools can become organizing cen- 
ters for face-to-face communities carved 
out of the cold granite of metropolitan- 
style life. 

Here, then, lies a challenge to educa- 
tional leadership. It will not be the only 
leadership working at this synthesis. In 
fact it can, if it so wishes, leave the entire 
job to others. On the other hand, it can 
equip itself to play a major role in achiev- 
ing the next great step forward in educa- 
tional development. It can become pro- 
ficient in helping people see, define, and 
mount attacks upon the problems they 
face. It can become outgoing in establish- 
ing channels of communication with bus- 
iness, civic, and religious leaders, city 
planners, publicists, politicians, and the 
countless others who have a great stake 
in how well the community performs its 
educative function. It can become at 
home in the world as well as in the school 
classroom. 

Four examples are not enough to prove 
a point. They have been used to give 
meaning to the contention that the unique 
opportunity confronting educational lead- 
ership in 1955 is to develop inspired syn- 
theses out of sincere conflicts. Implicit 
in this contention is the assumption that 
it is not the role of educational leadership 
to take our people back to anywhere. A 
synthesis is a new creation, constructed 
of the old materials perhaps, but designed 
with that touch of genius and inspiration 
which makes it have the forward look. 
Let us hope for the sake of our society 
that we shall never live in a time when 
there shall be no conflict. Also let us hope 
that we shall never lack an educational 
leadership which can seize that conflict 
and turn it into opportunity. 


'The Public School and the Public 
Philosophy 


LAWRENCE A. CREMIN 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 


UBLIC education today is news. It is 
Pen in the press, on the radio, 
in our living rooms, and at our dining 
tables. Probably not since the time of 
Horace Mann have so many citizens had 
so much to say about the schools, It is as 
if the American people had decided to 
undertake a vast and searching reappraisal 
of their educational system, a reappraisal 
which is at the same time unsystematic 
and far-reaching in its consequences. 

For most of us professionally con- 
cerned with education, this is à good 
thing. The public schools are the public's 
schools, and to the extent that people are 
interested in their schools and informed 
about them, policies for public education 
will be sensible and sound. Nevertheless, 
it is for this very reason th J 
justly ask whether the public is raising 
the most basic questions and discussing 
them in their most fundamental forms. 

Consider for a moment some of the 
issues Americans have been arguing in 
connection with the recent White House 
Conference on Education. We have been 
concerned with how much money to 
spend on our schools, but we are not 
quite sure of the purposes for which the 
money ought to be spent. We are anxious 
to obtain enough school buildings, but 
we cannot agree on the kind of buildings 
we need. And we are concerned with ob- 
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taining and retaining good teachers, - 
We are not entirely sure what a goo 
teacher is or does, With these and similar 
questions today before the public, satis- 
factory answers depend on the discussion 
of certain prior questions. Are these prior 
questions being widely discussed? 
would answer no; indeed, I would con- 
tend that all too often they are not even 
being raised. 

Actually, we cannot talk intelligently 
about the future of public education " 
America without some sense of the kin 
of America the schools will serve, that 1$ 
the kind of America they will help bring 
into being. (I use the word serve ad- 
visedly because it is my belief that the 
big decisions on the kind of America we 
are going to live in are made and Wi 
continue to be made outside the schools, 
by cultural agencies more dynamic than 
the schools and by political or are 
agencies more Powerful than the schoo es 
What I am Stressing here is the inherent 
limitation of the school: it can do a gre? 
deal to influence attitudes, behaviors, p 
outlooks, but it cannot conceivably ae 
the whole job.) Put another way, we ec 
not talk about the purposes of pu eae 
education without some sense of wh 
it means to be an American. that 

Isn't it precisely here, however, in 
we confront some of our most fundame 
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tal disagreements? When we ask what it 
means to be an American—or what 
"Americanism" is—don't we immediately 
raise all of the religious, political, eco- 
nomic, and value cleavages which have 
bitterly divided the American people in 
the postwar era? Don't we call to mind 
the "search for roots" (Simone Weil), or 
the quest for "belongingness" (David 
Riesman), or the effort to define a “pub- 
lic philosophy" (Walter Lippmann)? In- 
deed, Martin Dworkin has suggested that 
recent interest in the Civil War may well 
be merely one phase of the great crisis of 
belonging, for at what time in our history 
Was the question of what it means to be 
an American raised more explosively or 
more decisively? i 


IT 


Against this background we are able 
to pose one of the most fundamental 
problems of the current reappraisal: the 
Whole question of the publicness of public 
education, Viewed in some of its most 
essential aspects, the history of the Ameri- 
can public school is the history of the 
Search for what is public in America— 
really, the search for what it means to 
belong to the American community. The 
Public school was born of the need for 
Universal education in a heterogeneous 
republican society. In their effort to de- 
Sign a school which would help build a 
new American character out of a variety 
of cultural traditions, Horace Mann and 
his contemporaries chose to reject the 
European model of a multitrack school 
System and to urge rather the establish- 
Ment of a common school, open to and 
ideally attended by the children of the 
Whole citizenry. All of the faith of this 
early effort is summed up in the follow- 
ing excerpt from an early publication 
9f Samuel Lewis, first superintendent of 
Sommon schools in Ohio: 


Take fifty lads in a neighborhood, including 
rich and poor—send them in childhood to 
the same school—let them join in the same 
sports, read and spell in the same classes, 
until their different circumstances fix their 
business for life: some go to the field, some 
to the mechanic’s shop, some to merchan- 
dize: one becomes eminent at the bar, an- 
other in the pulpit: some become wealthy; 
the majority live on with a mere compe- 
tency—a few are reduced to beggary! But 
let the most eloquent orator . . . attempt to 
prejudice the minds of one part against the 
other—and so far from succeeding, the 
poorest of the whole would consider himself 
insulted, and from his own knowledge stand 
up in defence of his more fortunate school- 
mate.* 


Here, forged partly in the minds of 
men and partly in the crucible of experi- 
ence, was a design in which society would 
use the school to enhance its own sense 
of community, indeed, to build a public 
philosophy. It was a public philosophy 
necessitated by the raw fact of living to- 
gether, by the fact that decisions of pub- 
lic policy had to be made. If nothing else, 
the “rules of the game,” the methods and 
commitments under which peaceful pol- 
icy-making could go on, had to be shared 
by those involved. What was needed was 
a community of value to govern the in- 
dividual “pursuit of happiness.” 

It is difficult to discuss this public phi- 
losophy long without soon sensing the 
need to discuss it in substantive terms. 
Yet the concept tends to defy substantive 
discussion. To begin with, in the extent 
to which it is concerned first with “rules” 
rather than outcomes, its emphasis is meth- 
odological. Then, too, men tend to op- 
erate in the political arena in terms of 
penultimate principles rather than wlti- 
mate justifications. If men in their tem- 


1Samuel Lewis, “Remarks on Common 
Schools," in Calvin Stowe, T'be Prussian System 
of Public Instruction (Cincinnati, Truman and 
Smith, 1836), p. 97. 
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poral affairs can agree to obey the laws, 
albeit one is following the will of God, 
a second, the command of reason, and 
a third, the dictates of expediency, that 
should be enough for Caesar. Ultimacies, 
as far as the state is concerned, remain 
the realm of the private; and while the 
many faiths of a people may be just 
province for their sympathetic inquiry 
and analysis, these faiths are not properly 
the grounds for legal or political discrimi- 
nation. 

Early Americans, however, had more 
than this as substantive content for their 
public philosophy. They had a body of 
principles going far back in the Western 
tradition, one which Western civiliza- 
tion itself had long used to govern rela- 
tions among men. One need only recall 
that the idea of natural law in the Decla- 
ration of Independence had enjoyed a 
noble genealogy including Locke, Gro- 
tius, Aquinas, Cicero, and Aristotle. 
When Jefferson argued that certain rights 
were self-evident, he meant they needed 
no justification beyond themselves, His 
Propositions were supported by a thou- 
sand years of what Sir Ernest Barker has 
called “traditions of civility.” 

While men today are less agreed, per- 
haps, on just what natural law is or does, 
the influence of the concept on American 
legal and political institutions js undeni- 
able. It has been fundamental in enablin 
us over the years to build a cluster of 
common loyalties which, when stated in 
moral terms, command wide assent. Such 
values as the worth and dignity of hu- 
man personality, the moral responsibility 
of the individual, common consent, de- 
votion to truth, respect for excellence, 
fraternity, equality before the law, and 
the freedom to develop and exchange 
ideas, today stand as genuine moral im- 
peratives for Americans of all faiths. They 
are our public philosophy. Moreover, as 


Carl Becker has so insightfully pointed 
out, these values—affirmed by the tradi- 
tional democratic ideology—are older 
and more universal than democracy and 
do not depend upon it. 

They have a life of their own apart from 
any particular social system or type of civi- 
lization. They are the values which, since 
the time of Buddha and Confucius, Solomon 
and Zoroaster, Plato and Aristotle, Some 
and Jesus, men have commonly enmloyer 
to measure the advance or the decline o 
civilization, the values they have celebrated 
in the saints and sages whom they have 
agreed to canonize. They are the values that 
readily lend themselves to rational justifica- 
tion, yet need no justification.? 


That we disagree on the ultimate Sanc- 
tions for these values in no way inhibits 
their operation in our public life. Indeed. 
it is a central article of the public phi- 
losophy itself that people may freely 
hold and propound their beliefs about 
these ultimacies. 

There is a paradox in this concept eh 
public philosophy, however—one wort 
noting. A sense of community which be- 
gins historically in penultimates soon be- 
gins to move toward an ultimacy of it 
own. It becomes increasingly a common 
faith, a faith which never fully crystal- 
lizes and constantly undergoes redefini- 
tion, yet a faith which commands the 
loyalty of those who participate in Fon 
American community, Its ultimacy en 
heres in the existential fact of groups Wit? 
differing ultimacies living together peace 
fully. In the extent to which no religious 
belief can be safe without common al- 
legiance to the faith of live and let live. 
this common allegiance exerts a p7107— 
or at the least coordinate—claim, cn 
groups which fail to acknowledge it a" 
prone to lose their freedoms. 


" ld 
?Carl L. Becker, New Liberties Te E 
CNew Haven, Yale University Press, 1941 
149-50. 
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That the American public school set 
out to teach a public philosophy is amply 
clear from a study of its early curricu- 
lum. The whole stress is on the commron 
—the common branches of knowledge, 
the common elements of morality, and 
the common elements of republicanism. 
And conversely, the fathers of the com- 
mon school could brook no trespass by 
the controversial; it was to be omitted. 
Thus, Horace Mann's advice to school- 
teachers in his Twelfth Annual Report: 

- + - When the teacher, in the course of 
his lessons or lectures on the fundamen- 
tal law, arrives at a controverted text, he 


15 either to read it without comment or 
Temark; or, at most, he is onlv to say 
that the à 


passage is the subject of disputa- 
y and that the schoolroom is neither 
the tribunal to adjudicate, nor the forum 
to discuss it.?^3 Many today would seri- 
ously question Mann's advice, and in- 
deed argue that to deal objectively and 
fairly with controversial issues is one of 
the most important ways in which schools 
can further a sense of unity. Neverthe- 
less, Mann’s effort is clear: to let nothing 
interfere with the central task of the 
public school. Through both its formal 
Program and its informal associations, 
the school was to teach what every citi- 
zen needed to know for the health and 
safety of the commonweal; other agen- 
cles would supplement, enhance, and 
complete that education. 

It is perhaps well to emphasize here the 
very real sense that early Americans had 
of the inherent limitations of the school, 
for it prevented this conception of a pub- 
lic Philosophy from becoming total—or 
totalitarian. Everyone knew that many 
Institutions educated, and that as long as 


tion 


pa Lwelfth Annual Report of the Board of 
ducation together with the Twelfth Annual 
port of the Secretary of the Board (Boston, 
"tton and Wentworth, 1849), p- 89. 
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homes, churches, newspapers, libraries, 
businesses and neighborhoods continued 
to teach, the plures which were to provide 
the strands of the unum would long en- 
dure. Witness the comment of a writer 
in 1838: “As a nation, we are educated 
more by contact with each other, by 
business, by newspapers, magazines, and 
circulating libraries, by public meetings 
and conventions, by lyceums, by speeches 
in congress, in the state legislatures, and 
at political gatherings, and in various 
other ways, than by direct instructions 
imparted in the school room." * 

Another facet of the ingenious design 
of public education—one closely related 
to these others—lay in the fact that the 
svstem had its own built-in means for 
continually assessing the content and 
bounds of the public philosophy to be 
taught. We allude to this when we talk 
about public control. Standard works in 
educational history have always pictured 
the rationale of public control as a sim- 
ple concomitant of public support. The 
public was interested in how its tax dol- 
lars would be spent. Critical examina- 
tion, however, reveals a far more fun- 
damental relationship to the basic design 
of the public school. Public control— 
through school boards, legislatures, state 
boards of education, and other civil 
agencies—was the means by which the 
public would participate in defining the 
public philosophy taught its children. 
What better way of insuring that the 
common faith would never harden, but 
rather remain open to continuing criti- 
cism and redefinition? 

This centrality of public control, it 
seems to me, sharply contravenes certain 
recent attempts to argue that private de- 
nominational schools are quite as public 


n 


+E. C. Wines, Hints on a System of Popul, 
Education (Philadelphia, Hogan and Thome 
son, 1838), p. 158. - ii 
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as the public schools. Consider, for Ex- 
ample, a statement by Father William 
Granger Ryan of Seton Hill College, 
which recently appeared in The Com- 
monweal: “The vast majority of denomi- 
national elementary or high schools, for 
instance, are quite as much ‘common 
schools’ or ‘public schools’ as the tax-sup- 
ported schools."* Father Ryan is really 
saying that private schools are public 
schools, a contention which he cannot 
make if direct control by the public is 
seen as a necessary dimension of public 
education. 

We know full well that from its earli- 
est days, the idea of a public school, serv- 
ing the public, controlled by the public, 
and seeking to build a public philosophy, 
met with concerted and vigorous opposi- 
tion. In some cases it came from people 
who simply did not believe in universal 
education. Often, however, it came from 
groups who favored universal education, 
but who contended that the commonweal 
would best be served not by a common 
school but rather by a multiplicity of 
private educational enterprises, 

Some religious groups, for example, 
argued that unless education is permeated 
with true religious doctrine (meaning 
sectarian religious doctrine) it is un- 
worthy of the name. Obviously, this po- 
sition was incompatible with the idea of 
a common school, and this fact was freely 
admitted. Other groups, like the Ger- 
mans in Pennsylvania, or the Scandina- 
vians in Minnesota, opposed the common 

School on the grounds of private ethnic 
commitment. Still others opposed it on 
the basis of private class commitment. 
In each case, certain private loyalties 
Were seen as dominating values in educa- 
tion. The assumption was that the com- 


"No Place for 


5 William Granger R an, 
Gsm LXII:40 


rivate Schools?” The 
(April 15, 1955). 


monweal was nothing more than the sum 
total of these private efforts; it would 
best be served if each private agency did 
its work earnestly and well. 

Americans might have compelled at- 
tendance at common schools, as was 
urged in many quarters throughout the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
They did not. Indeed, when the people 
of Oregon tried to do so by law in ym 
the United States Supreme Court Pa 
clared the legislation unconstitutional. L 
the other hand, a combination of Last. el 
sory attendance legislation, expanding 
public school facilities, and general sE 
port for the public school idea, gradua 4 
did bring the vast majority of ame 
children into the public schools. No chi l 
however, was forced to attend E m 
parents could provide equivalent pom 
Schooling; it was their right to do e 
What emerged was a balance rig 
public and private facilities. And in ee 
balance lay the key to a view of Amer! ld 
an America in which public schools inte 
continue to nurture a public philosop 1Y 
within which pluralism could thrive, " 
an America which so prized freedo : 
and dissent that even in so vital an € 


+ " e- 
terprise, the right to withdraw was PF 
served. 


II 


There is no doubt but that much a 
the clamor over education today pp. 
sents the public going about the ape 
of reassessing what is taught in the pU 
lic schools. For those of us living thr ica 
the charges, countercharges, poemi i 
and epithets it is difficult to underst sen 
Why so much heat is needed to — 
some light; but this seems to be the Es : 
in which the public makes up its tion 
Moreover, the sharpness of the pr zm 
Versy is inherent in the nature O në 
times. It is, as mentioned earlier, but © 
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phase of the general debate over what it 
means to be an American. 

Yet there is a much more basic dimen- 
sion to the current controversy. It lies in 
those views of America which are less 
concerned with the public philosophy of 
the public school than with a fundamen- 
tal redefinition of public education itself. 
One increasingly common expression of 
this position, for example, argues that 
Whatever public philosophy the public 
Schools have taught in the past, in the 
extent to which it has been secular, is it- 
self a new religion, one necessarily in 
Competition with all the rest. The public 
schools, the argument continues, are pri- 
vate schools teaching a private faith hos- 
tile to the religious beliefs of most Ameri- 
Cans. Let us therefore no longer confine 
E Support to this private school; 
t en it to all religious school sys- 

aie ing the “secularists” to con- 
x to use their own schools if they so 
pu again, we have a restate- 

Pie the view that the commonweal is 

Ply a summation of private faiths. The 
public philosophy, to borrow from one 

a of this position, is nothing 

S n an "anti-pluralistic delusion." 
eerie in this vein is the picture of 

Prot given in Will Herberg's book 

estant-Catholic-Jew. Those who ac- 
cept Herberg’s position that the current 
us for belongingness represents a flight 
too much identity in America, and 

that the product of the quest will in- 

Creasingly be three Americanisms (Prot- 
€stant-Americanism, Catholic-American- 
I5, and Jewish-Americanism) instead of 
One, will undoubtedly raise some search- 
Ing questions about the classical rationale 
9f the public school. Herberg himself has 
done so in articles sharply criticizing the 

Secularism” of public education.? 

he basic point, once again, is the kind 
f America we want the schools to serve. 


John Dykstra, in a recent issue of The 
Christian Century,’ sketches a vivid pic- 
ture of one society which has moved 
a substantial distance along the road 
suggested by Herberg’s analysis. Discuss- 
ing “Holland’s Religious Segmentation,” 
Dykstra writes: “The Netherlands is a 
land with three parallel social systems. 
One is born into and grows up in a Cath- 
olic world, a Calvinist world, or what 
may best (though somewhat inade- 
quately) be labeled a secular world.” 
Each of these worlds has its own political 
party, its own newspapers, its own radio 
programs, its own businesses, its own la- 
bor unions—even its own athletic clubs. 
And perpetuating the tri-partite division 
of Holland is a tri-partite, publicly sup- 
ported school system. Dykstra reports 
religious antagonism to be serious and re- 
ligious discrimination to be common; and 
he tells of a growing religious militancy 
in the political life of the nation. 

Here are the very conditions which the 
American people have for a century and 
a half sought to avoid. Here are the very 
tendencies which the public school was 
designed to counteract. We have not 
been plagued with political parties organ- 
ized along religious lines. We are mov- 
ing away from religious restrictions on 
employment. We do not have sectarian 
trade unions. And we do mot “buy Cath- 
olic,” “buy Protestant,” or “buy Jewish.” 
Yet we do have an active and meaningful 
religious pluralism flourishing amid a 
sense of unity and common destiny. 

This is the America our public schools 
have sought to serve; and we ought to 
think deeply and well before we set out 
to change it. 

6 See, for example, Will Herberg, “The Sec- 
tarian Conflict over Church and State.” Com- 
mentary, XIV: 450-61 (November, 1952). 

7 John W. Dykstra, “Holland's Religious Seg- 


mentation,” The Christian Century, LXXII: 
1207-8 (October 19, 1955). ^ : 
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ITH the exception of the issue of 
My esee freedom, I believe that 
all problems facing higher education in 
the United States today and in the next 
two decades can be considered within the 
framework of what has come to be called 
"the impending tidal wave of students," 
As we face the problem of planning for 
future enrollments, we must find answers 
to certain perennial questions: Who 
should go to college? What should be the 
nature of the education provided? Who 
should provide the educational Services 
needed? How shall higher education be 
financed? 
Before considerin 


g the major question 
of future enrollme 


nts, I want to com- 


ment briefly upon academic freedom 
Since this topic is being considered in 
detail by another group, I wish only to 


emphasize that the Preservation and 
strengthening of academic freedom 
mains a critica] problem facing 
education, Colleges and universities or. 
more properly, the faculties of such in- 
stitutions—can provide educational lead- 
ership for a free world only if they them- 
n an atmosphere of free- 
dom. In the years since World War II 
fear prevailing throughout 
as intensified the nation's 
nti-intellectualism, 
ead distrust of college fac- 


re- 


higher 


present a 


teach it as they see it. Although the worst 
of this hysteria seems to be over, and 
the nation is regaining some understand- 
ing of the necessary conditions of a free 
Society, the threat to intellectual free- 
dom, especially in institutions of higher 
education, remains, Re 

Let me turn now to the over-riding 
problem facing higher education—the 
hordes of students who will shortly be 
knocking at the gates of colleges and uni- 
versities, The first part of the problem 
concerns sheer numbers—just how big 
will the tidal wave of students be? 

In 1954 Ronald Thompson published 
a pamphlet, The Impending Tidal Wave 
of Students, This awakened educators 
and laymen Concerned with education 
to the seriousness of the enrollment prob- 
lem. Dr, Thompson pointed out that even 
if there Were no further increase in the 
31 per cent of college-age youth = 
attending college, enrollment in 1977 
would be 4220,000, an increase of " 
proximately 7° per cent over the 1953 a 
rollment, simply as a result of the in 
creased birth rate, If the percentage hl 
college-age youth going to college m 
creased, as it has done ever since 1900. pen 
leveled off at 40 per cent, the 1970 i 
rollment would be 5,544,000; if it 1l- 
creased to so per cent, the 1970 enro, 
ment would be 6.668,000. anl 

By now, except for a few wish : 
thinkers who see in the increased poten 
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tial enrollment a chance to "raise aca- 
demic standards" by restricting admis- 
sions, almost everyone has recognized 
that the 1970 enrollment will be about 
double that of 1954, or somewhere be- 
tween 4,500,000 and 5,000,000. Almost 
no one seems to have taken seriously the 
possibility that Dr. "Thompson's higher 
figures are closer to what higher educa- 
ton actually will face. A "facts memo- 
randum" distributed for American Edu- 
cation Week (November 6 to 12, 1955) 
by the Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
Cation predicts 1970 enrollment at 4,000,- 
900 and 1975 enrollment at 5,000,000. 

It is my conviction that enrollment 
will hit 5,000,000 by 1965, and that by 
1975 it may be 8,000,000. In fact, the fig- 
ure of “at least nine and perhaps as —À 
as twelve million” college students by 
ee ae by Professor Peter F. 
March ! er E York University in the 
Baie ed Ee 5, may not be so fan- 

Briefly a PE p en first sight. 
think co Agp are the reasons why I 
triple in ns brutis will at least 
are three toitteibutine fu ay a 
“easing birth rate the] i EE era 
of toe caine shes higher percentage 
ge, and the "e ey We E 
remain in salies je or students to 

: g ger. 

seda has almost doubled in 
1934 to teins y years—from 2,168,000 in 
go up, fe ra in 1954. It continues to 
cant ‘effect is will have a very signifi- 
Particular ri the enrollment growth, 

and. rom 1970 to 1975. Since Br. 
only Do authoritative study forecast 
failed ia ay educators have generally 
away, OOk at 1975, only twenty years 


the ] 


The s E 
u We Second major factor in predicting 
ich. "hrollment is the percentage of 

hool graduates who continue to 


igh sc 
Colle 
8e. For statistical purposes the per- 


centage of college-age youth (eighteen 
to twenty-one) in college is generally 
used. In 1954 this figure was 31 per cent. 
However, these terms do not mean ex- 
actly what they say. “College enrollment” 
as reported by the Office of Education 
includes many part-time students. At 
least 20 per cent, possibly as many as 25 
per cent of the students reported are not 
“in college” in the usual connotation of 
the term. Furthermore, there are many 
students under eighteen and still more 
twenty-one or over in college, and a 
small percentage (about 11⁄4 per cent) 
who are foreign students. It is probable 
that last year little more than 20 per cent 
of our eighteen- to twenty-one-year-olds 
were in college full time. 

I believe that the percentage of college- 
age youth going to college (using the 
terms as they are ordinarily used) will 
further increase as it has done consistently 
in the past. In 1900, the figure was 4 per 
cent. It doubled in the next two decades, 
and doubled again to 16 per cent in 1940. 
It doubled again in the postwar period, 
but this time in only ten years. Today 
approximately one-third of college-age 
youth are in college. I am convinced that 
in the next twenty years this percentage 
will increase by one half, so that by 1975 
approximately one half our college-age 
youth will be in institutions of higher 
education. Z 

A number of factors contribute toward 
this end. Most important is the growing 
recognition of the tremendous waste of 
human resources because one-half of the 
top quarter of our high school graduates 
do not go to college. The Commission on 
Financing Higher Education estimated 
that of the nation's half million young 
people of highest intellectual. promise, 
about 100,000 never even finished high 
school. This waste is arousing increasing 
concern, since our complex society re- 
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quires the maximum development of all 
our talented young people. Automation 
and other aspects of scientific advance, 
as well as our role of leadership in world 
affairs, will sharply increase the demand 
for mental competence. Insuring college 
opportunities for all our gifted young 
people—using the term loosely to in- 
clude the top quarter in intellectual and 
creative ability—is one of the major 
problems facing higher education. Once 
in college, moreover, these students must 
be challenged to achieve their maximum 
performance. Colleges must find ways to 
accelerate such students, to break the old 
academic lockstep. This is difficult to- 
day; it will become more difficult as en- 
rollments expand. 

Positive efforts of major proportions 
are beginning to be directed toward this 
goal. Thus far these efforts are aimed 
primarily at reducing the financial bar- 
riers to college attendance. Corporate 
programs of scholarships are increasin: 
and will be expanded substantially, but 
the problem will not be solved without 
scholarship programs financed by the 
government. Certainly, other states will 
in time adopt something like New York’s 
Regents’ scholarships, the number of 
which was doubled by the last legislature. 
Whether or not a federal program of 
scholarship should be established is a 
highly controversial issue. I see no likeli- 
hood of federal legislation for scholar- 
ships in the next few years, but I regard 
some sort of national program as eventu- 
ally certain—and desirable. 

In addition to the financial obstacle, 
young people are not going to college be- 
cause of lack of motivation. Family and 
cultural patterns are involved, and the 
attitudes of both parents and children 
must be changed if more of our young 


people, especially the ablest ones, are to 
get to college. 


A number of influences are changing 
these attitudes and will markedly increase 
the percentage of high school graduates 
attending college. A major influence 1s 
the growing difficulty of getting ahead in 
the world—an ambition natural to Ameri- 
cans—without a college education. A de- 
gree is now prerequisite to many posi- 
tions formerly open to high school grad- 
uates. Developments in our technology, 
with the resulting reduction in routine 
work, will limit still further the job pos- 
sibilities for the person with only a high 
school education. 

Another influence motivating greater 
college attendance is the increasing de- 
sire of parents for college education for 
their children. Traditionally, Americans 
want for their children better opportuni- 
ties than they themselves had. As the edu- 
cational level of the population rises, and 
as the percentage of adult foreign-born 
decreases (it was 10 per cent in 19505 
22/4 per cent in 1900), more parents ex- 
pect their children to have a college edu- 
cation. The large numbers of veterans 
many of whom enjoyed a college educa- 
tion under the GI Bill, will expect for 
their children educational opportunities 
equal to those they received. Finally; 
Stronger motivation toward college grows 
out of the socioeconomic pattern of our 
middle-class society. Improving living 
standards and the mass media of com- 
munication combine to produce a une 
form manner of living, This leveling 
process extends to the idea of a college 
education. In the past, huge segments ve 
the population did not consider that t I 
American dream included the appare" 
nity for higher education; today, aan 
ever, ever-increasing numbers of seed 
do believe that a college education 1s sd 
only open to their children, but that t^ 
children have a right to it. ë 

Several other circumstances sugges 
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that a higher percentage of young peo- 
ple of college age will actually be in col- 
lege. Mere proximity to an institution of 
higher education increases college attend- 
ance in the area. As population increases 
and pressures upon existing institutions 
rise, demands for new colleges in areas 
not now adequately served will mount 
and be met. I estimate that by 1970 at 
lease two hundred new educational in- 
Stitutions will be established, a good many 
of them public junior colleges with low 
tuition fees, In addition, universities will 
establish new branch campuses. The 
ae State-wide plans for expanded sys- 
S of higher education, now resting in 
RUM files, will be implemented. The 
accessibility of these new facilities will 
a a greater percentage of high 
F graduates to go on to college. 
ae some junior colleges will 
ing a i Our-year institutions, thus mak- 
for lar itional years of college available 

Van. numbers of young people. 
more c motivation sends more and 
is also oung people to college, but there 
rl. oui recognition that the non- 
are so ^" al aspects of a college education 
inte, eee that an ever-increasing 
College ur young people should enjoy 
Merica Opportunities. Education for 
eral edu. democracy, the need of gen- 
Conce aa for a free society—these 
o fe RE widely accepted and lead 
Cation a emphasis upon college edu- 
ties, Ba d expansion of educational facili- 
Motivatin indirectly, if not directly, to 
to colle 8 more young people to go 
Strengthes, These concepts, moreover, 
abor ewe somewhat by the desire of 
the labor ers to keep young people out of 
Sressive er rket, have resulted in a pe 
age. In Califo® of the compulsory schoo 
ain in ah ornia, a boy or girl must re- 
cans at Je ^ until age eighteen. This 
ast a year in college for many 


young people; one year leads to two and 
two to more. Undoubtedly, other states 
will follow California's example. 

The influence of compulsory attend- 
ance laws on the percentage of our col- 
lege-age population going to college 
brings me to the third major factor which 
should produce a tripling of college at- 
tendance in the next twenty years: the 
tendency for students to remain in col- 
lege longer. This results from both the 
increased pressure for the degree and 
more positive action by the college to re- 
duce student mortality. The tendency 
operates at both the undergraduate and 
the graduate level, but is more significant 
at the graduate level. A bachelor's degree 
has little more value today than a high 
school diploma had fifty years ago. As 
more and more young people have a 
bachelor's degree, the pressure of com- 
petition on the one hand, and the com- 

lexity of modern society requiring 
study beyond the undergraduate level on 
the other, have stepped up the demand 
for graduate study and graduate degrees 
—even for post-doctoral study. In 1952, 
the Commission on Human Resources 
and Advanced Training estimated that in 
relation to the number of bachelor’s de- 
grees awarded annually, the number of 
master’s degrees would increase 23 per 
cent from 1952 to 1970, and the number 
of doctor's degrees, 13 per cent. I suspect 
these figures will prove to be much too 
low. 

The factors and influences I have men- 
tioned justify the prediction that college 
enrollments by 1975 will reach at least 
8,000,000. This does not mean “higher 
education for all,” or anything near it. 
This enrollment of 8,000,000—0n the 
same basis as last year’s 2,500,000—Trepre- 
sents probably no more than 40 per cent 
of America's young people of college age 
actually in college on a full-time basis. 
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With the tremendous need in this nation 
for trained and educated manpower, how 
can we set our sights for the future any 
lower than this? This expansion of our 
college population is necessary and de- 
sirable. Certainly, it is possible for higher 
education to increase from 2,500,000 tO 
8,000,000 in twenty years. The high 
school population increased from less 
than a million to nearly seven million in 
the thirty years between 1910 and 1940; 
it tripled in the twenty years from 1920 
to 1940. In the next twenty years college 
enrollment can do the same, during a 
period when the population is multiply- 
ing at a much faster rate than during the 
first third of the century. 

But will enrollment actually increase 
as predicted? Certainly it is already in- 
creasing at a rate which will more than 
double the 1954 enrollment by 1961. 
The fall 1954 enrollment was up 11.1 per 
cent over the fall 1953 enrollment. 

The Office of Education has not yet 

released statistics on this fall's enroll- 
ment. I expect the percentage of increases 
will exceed that of last fall. The situation 
in Minnesota is revealing. The total in- 
crease over last fall is 13.3 per cent. The 
University’s enrollment this fall is 15 per 
cent greater than estimated in the spring 
of 1954. Estimates at the same time of 
1970 enrollment for teachers colleges and 
junior colleges foresaw figures only 86 
per cent larger than this fall’s enrollment. 
This year's increase over last year for 
teachers colleges was 36 per cent, for 
junior colleges, 23 per cent. If this rate 
continued, teachers colleges would reach 
their 1970 estimated enrollment not in 
fifteen years, but in three; junior col- 
leges would reach it in four years; the 
universities in seven years; even the four- 
year liberal arts colleges would reach it 
in twelve years. 


There are, however, factors not yet 


strongly operative which may in one 
slow the rate of increase and tend to limit 
later enrollments to figures lower than 
those I have predicted. Of these, the 
three chief ones are: the cost, the lack of 
teachers, and the determined opposition 
of educators. 

One of the critical issues facing higher 
education today is how to pay for Ab 
With financing colleges and universities 
a major problem even now, how can the 
predicted increase in students possibly be 
financed? Financing higher education in- 
volves both the cost to the student and 
the cost to society. The cost of a col- 
lege education to the individual has in- 
creased steadily—although it has not kept 
pace with increases in the cost of living 
—and there is some fear that it is pric- 
ing itself out of the market. One of the 
major challenges to higher education, aS 
I have indicated, is to insure that all of 
our young people of top ability get t? 
college. Ways must and will be found 
so that they will not be denied such op- 
portunities for lack of financial means: 
In any case, I believe that the rise in the 
American standard of living, the incr eased 
and more generous scholarship assistance 
which is being Provided, and the greater 
public support of education will make the 
financial problem of college attendance 
of no more significance for the larger 
numbers of future college students than 
it has been in the past. . 

The extent to which the public, either 
through tax appropriations or priva < 
benevolences, will support the expanding 
program of higher education is more 
problematical. From the standpoint t 
government, competition for the tax do e 
lar will be keener, particularly becaus 
of the needs for highways, for care 9 
the aging population, and for elementary 
and secondary education. The competi 
tion for contributions from individuals, 
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Corporations, and foundations will like- 
wise be keener. And the bill for the ex- 
panded facilities and services will be a 
big one. The American Council on Edu- 
cation estimated that by 1970 capital 
needs alone would be $12 billion. 

Nevertheless, I think the American 
public will foot the bill. The rush of 
Corporations to get aboard the band- 
wagon of support for higher education, 
although not impressive in terms of the 
needs of colleges and universities, is evi- 
dence of a new recognition of the im- 
portance of higher education and an en- 
Couraging foretaste of really substantial 
Support in the future. i 

: I Suggest, however, that higher educa- 

ton cannot expect business and industry 
to pick up the whole check for what the 
Colleges and universities. estimate they 
Deed right now, let alone in the future. 
Alumni bodies will have to contribute a 
far heavier share of the cost of the col- 
eges than they have in the past in all 
ut a few institutions. 

Moreover, I cannot see financial sup- 
deis or the greatly increased enrollments 
tion Same basis as American higher edu- 
revise Operates today. We will have to 
5 leo thinking about what is needed 

ition c a college education. The am- 

imi. , American institutions is to be 
bando did as the Ivy League and to 
atherwí all the services, educational and 
letics hi (including intercollegiate ath- 
à ef. Which is increasingly operating at 
Cit), that these institutions provide. 

P e be impossible to expand higher 
that it i in this country to the extent 
college hould expand on the basis that 
be Olas Se everywhere must 
those us ieu in facilities equal to 
stitutions ne wealthiest of our private in- 
stitutions i the largest of our state in- 
will be - AT we recognize this fact, it 
Possible to provide good educa- 


tional opportunities for millions of addi- 
tional students without increasing the 
cost proportionately. 

At the same time colleges and universi- 
ties must learn to operate more econom- 
ically and efficiently than they now do. 
Certainly "college" cannot be carried on 
as it is in many institutions today if the 
challenge of the vastly expanded enroll- 
ments is to be met. The sanctity of the 
long summer vacation, of 9:00 to 12:00 
classes, of no Saturday classes—at least 
none to interfere with the football games 
on Saturday afternoons—must be ended. 
Better use of classroom space is impera- 
tive. If attention is given to such matters, 
I am sure that the problem of financing 
higher education now and in the future— 
with its added millions of students—can 
be resolved. 

The lack of capable teachers is another 
matter. This is indeed a serious limitation 
of our ability to expand without having 
the quality of our education deteriorate. 
Just how many college teachers will be 
needed to care for the predicted enroll- 
ments is impossible to estimate now, for 
such estimates are based on current prac- 
tices— practices which, I am convinced, 
will be changed without education's suf- 
fering in the process. Faculty-student 
ratios of 1-12 (unreliable and meaningless 
as these figures often are) are out of the 
question for all but the wealthiest col- 
leges, and indeed for them. Faculty teach- 
ing loads, kept low in many cases on the 
assumption that professors are busy at re- 
search, will have to be revised upward. 
With more attention to improved meth- 
ods of learning—TV will be helpful, but 
it is not the answer to this problem—and 
to the most effective utilization of faculty 
——and this will mean cutting down the 
number of courses offered in most insti- 
tutions—enrollments can expand without 
a proportionate increase in faculty. 
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But even if faculties are operating at 
maximum effectiveness, the need for ad- 
ditional teachers may not be met. Cer- 
tainly the improved economic position 
of college teachers helps in recruiting 
more able young people for the teaching 
profession. But the demands of industry 
and government for the specialized skills 
possessed by college teachers may more 
than offset this advantage. This suggests 
more arrangements by which the col- 
leges and these agencies may divide the 
time of such able people in short supply. 

In addition to utilizing increased num- 
bers of part-time faculty, there are a 
number of ways in which the potential 
shortage of qualified teachers can be met. 
Present retirement regulations should be 
modified. It is an anachronism in this day 
of greater longevity to retain sixty-five 
as a mandatory retirement age. Likewise, 
greater use of younger people offers pos- 
sibilities. Not only should more graduate 
students be utilized, but the ablest under- 
graduate seniors could be used effec- 
tively, particularly under Supervision. 

The best way of finding the needed 
full-time teachers, however, is more ac- 
tive recruitment for the profession. Po- 
tential teachers need to be identified 
early, encouraged to commit themselves 
to teaching, and assisted financially. to 
prepare for it, Special effort must be ex- 
pended in getting able people. President 
Pusey rightly observed recently that “our 
troubles arise, not because there are too 
many students, but because there are too 
few outstanding teachers.” 


Less emphasis must be placed upon the 
research aspects of the teaching profes- 
sion. As one section at the recent Ameri- 
can Council on Education meeting con- 
cluded, “the tendency to treat the Ph.D. 
as a union card for college teaching calls 
for urgent reconsideration.” Colleges 
must be willing to put teachers to work 


earlier—in some cases before their doc- 
toral training dulls their interest in teach- 
ing. Internship programs must be ne 
panded. Obviously the financial aspect o 
college teaching must be made more at- 
tractive, but I believe the importance of 
this in recruiting has been overempha- 
sized. If we attract to teaching the same 
Proportion of our college graduates as 
we have done in the past, but use them 
more effectively and supplement their 
services in ways such as I have suggested, 
we should be able to supply the teachers 
needed for the expanding college popula- 
tion of the future. ! 

The third deterrent to expansion is the 
Opposition of college faculties them- 
selves. I suspect that most faculty mem- 
bers look upon the increased demand for 
a college education as the millenium they 
have always hoped for. Now is the time 
to “raise standards” by holding the line 
on enrollments, or giving only a little; to 
get rid of “the large number of young 
people who are in college and shouldn't 
be,” to quote Professor Douglas Bush of 
Harvard; to eliminate those who have 
"low aptitudes, little determination, and 
less industry, who merely want to grow 
older while they acquire the social veneer 
provided by four (or somewhat fewer) 
years amid pleasant quasi-intellectual a 
roundings,” as Dean Simeon Leland o 
Northwestern recently put it. 

These views are typical; college pro- 
fessors have always held them. And be- 
lieving them to be true, they see in the 
large numbers of students wanting to g° 
to college the golden opportunity to mol 
the college closer to their hearts’ desire- 
Temporarily, they may block normal x 
pansion, but in the end college educatio 
will be available “to all who are willing 
and able to take advantage of the oppor 
tunity.” This is the American tradition. 
Opportunities will be expanded to meet 
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the new demands. Actually, if we succeed 
in getting nearly all the top quarter of 
our young people to college, the propor- 
tion of students from the lower three- 
quarters will be little different in the fu- 
ture from what it is at present. 

Three years ago, then-President Con- 
ant suggested that we try to meet the in- 
creasing demand for higher education 
largely through local two-year terminal 
colleges, He urged that we try to make 
such a college course fashionable, to this 
end awarding a bachelor’s degree of gen- 
eral studies (a proposal President Hutch- 
ins had made much earlier). The more 
able youth only—those who are poten- 
tial professional men and women—would 
go to four-year colleges and universities, 
Which should not be expanded in num- 

ST or in size, All four-year colleges 
should be transformed into institutions of 
igh academic standards, from which 
Sraduates would go on to professional or 
graduate training after two, three, or 
Our years, depending upon the ability 
and drive of the individual. 

T. Conant’s proposal was an attempt 
to solve one of the most critical problems 
that faces higher education: how to pro- 
a Seneral education for all future citi- 
nS and at the same time offer the maxi- 
d Opportunity for the development 

T more gifted youth. 
© solution proposed is essentially 
» SISonian, written in terms of the new 
Conditions of our time. It suggests a two- 
iso stem of higher education, such as 
mon in Europe. I do not agree with 
lie Pel in principle, nor do T be- 
€ American people will accept it. 
ere can be little question, however, 
© soundness of Dr. Conant's advo- 
of more two-year institutions at the 
level. In Meeting the vastly increased 
nd for a college education, such 
Institutions will play a big part. 
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There will be many new ones established 
—most, but not all, tax supported. They 
will not, however, be exclusively terminal 
institutions. One of the changes that may 
be necessary because of the increasing 
enrollments is the elimination of lower 
divisions in state universities, except, per- 
haps, for local students. There is a limit 
to the size of any one institution in one 
location; some state institutions are al- 
ready past their optimum size. This sug- 
gests more branch campuses, more junior 
colleges, feeding into the upper divisions 
of such institutions. 

This brings me to the final aspect of 
the quantitative problem of expanding 
enrollments: the role of the individual 
institution. The fact that total college en- 
rollments will at least triple in the next 
two decades does not mean that each col- 
lege and university must triple its present 
size. The answer that each institution 
gives to the problem of its own ultimate 
size does not, incidentally, turn upon its 
basis of organization. The task of meet- 
ing the increased enrollments is one for 
all of higher education, both tax sup- 
ported and privately maintained. Un- 
doubtedly much the larger share will 
fall to tax-supported institutions. Most 
of the new institutions will be, in this 
sense, public institutions. But many of 
the great urban institutions are privately 
supported, and with their tradition and 
commitment to serving their communi- 
ties they will also absorb substantial num- 
bers of the new students. It is significant 
that recently the heads of four major pri- 
vately supported universities have spoken 
in favor of expanded enrollments in pri- 
vate institutions—Heald of NYU, Kirk 
of Columbia, Pusey of Harvard, and De 
Kiewit of Rochester. On the other hand, 
President Dodds and President Griswold 
have indicated that Princeton and Yale 
will not expand—or will expand only 
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slightly. President Griswold told his 
alumni last winter that Yale “did not in- 
tend to compromise its educational stand- 
ards simply to accommodate more stu- 
dents." This might be a motto for every 
institution in the coming decade. But 
enlarging a student body does not neces- 
sarily mean a “deteriorating educational 
performance,” as President Dodds has 
implied. Yale's 7500 students make ita 
tremendous educational institution com- 
pared to Wesleyan or Haverford. Yale 
doubled its enrollment in a generation 
without compromising its educational 
product. With additional faculty, facili- 
ties, and finances it might do so again. 
"There is not a necessary correlation be- 
tween size and quality. No one I know of 
has yet determined the ideal size for a 
liberal arts college or university. 

Each institution must, therefore, de- 
termine upon the limits it will place on its 
expansion. Some will do well not to ex- 
pand at all, although I suspect that the 
pressures will be so great that even those 
liberal arts colleges most determined to 
remain at their present size will expand 
somewhat. The pressure, for example, of 
their own alumni, growing in numbers 
and with more children per family than 
a generation ago, will present a problem 
particularly difficult to cope with. In 
any case, with able educational leader- 
ship—and we need more than we are get- 
ting at present—the difficult problems of 
expanding enrollments will be met and 
met effectively. To do this, cooperation 
in state-wide and regional planning will 
be necessary. 

There remains to be considered the 
most important question of all—what 
kind of educational opportunities shall 
the colleges and universities provide. 

This brings me to the age-old problem 
of the objectives of education and the 
nature of the curriculum. The President’s 


Commission on Higher Education stated 
nearly ten years ago that American higher 
education needed to be better aware of 
its aims. This is still true; there is more 
confusion today about the purposes of 
higher education. One of the troubles, it 
seems to me, is the practice of each per- 
son’s defining the aims of education in 
terms of his own institution or predilec- 
tions, as if American higher education 
should follow a uniform pattern. The di- 
versity of American higher education is 
one of its great strengths and must be 
preserved. The wrangling over objectives 
only results in divisiveness, and this is to 
be avoided, especially as colleges and uni- 
versities face the critical vears ahead. 

The conflict over objectives arises 
largely from attacks upon present trends 
in the curriculum by exponents of the 
liberal arts tradition. Hutchins’ lament is 
typical when he charges that there is à 
"collapse of liberal education in the 
United States” in the face of “an infinite, 
incoherent proliferation of courses, 
largely vocational in aim.” Such attacks 
on the current curriculum spring partly 
from a failure to appreciate fully the 
needs of a highly technological and com- 
plex society, partly from a failure to un- 
derstand the history of higher education 
and the nature of the liberal arts. Those 
who see the issues more clearly must 
agree that both liberal and rofessional 
education are needed. The major di- 
lemma of higher education in our time 
is how the colleges and universities can 
provide graduates prepared for the thou- 
sands of specialized tasks which must be 
carried on in our technological civiliza- 
tion and at the same time also prepared 
for the demanding responsibilities of in- 
telligent and informed citizenship in our 
democratic society. 

The way out of the dilemma is to rec- 
ognize that higher education for any 1n- 
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dividual or for any institution is not an 
Cither-or proposition. The student must 
find the relationship between liberal and 
Specialized education in terms of his in- 
terest, aptitudes, and the amount of time 
and money he can devote to his educa- 
tion; the institution must seek it in the 
terms of its charter, its objectives, the 
level of its program, and, perhaps, the 
nature of its competition. But two guid- 
mg generalizations can be made. "Each 
Student should strive to get the maximum 
amount of liberal arts content in his pro- 
Sram consistent with the demands of his 
Choice of profession. Each institution 
shouid try to insure that all its teaching, 
om a traditional liberal arts subjects 
infused Mini. purely vocational CQUISES, 1S 
Sed with the liberal spirit. 
Suggest, however, that we know too 
ES about either the processes of learn- 
8 or the nature of a liberal education to 
Brolin” certain of the answers to the 
ture of E objectives or the specific na- 
admitte T curriculum. It will be readily 
need eria the world stands deeply in 
liabili „Widely diffused wisdom and re- 
Puts A m society," as President Pusey 
Searchin ee I submit. that we have been 
the wa 8 since the time of Socrates for 
ays to teach wisdom and to de- 
character, 
Ple, be 2 even the liberal arts peo- 
°rmula we ud and Sep Fir n 
educated € can recognize a wes] 
his lusti ear by his habits of mind, 
Ment of of interests, and his enlarge- 
tent to ote I am not sure of the ex- 
characteris ich we can attribute dee 
Ueation we to the person's college ed- 
faith thee € must, I suppose, take it on 
Contribute good college education does 
would to their development. n 
eral educ maintain, however, that ali - 
ation cannot be obtained in a 
“Year course of collegiate studies, no 


littl 


Our. 


matter how effective. A liberal education 
is really the achievement of a lifetime. 
There is a challenge to colleges and uni- 
versities, therefore, to assist adults, both 
college graduates and non-graduates, 
through providing opportunities for con- 
tinuing education. There is need, of 
course, for adult education activities of 
both a liberal and a specialized nature. 

At a time when higher education is 
facing unprecedented numbers of full- 
time students, it must also prepare for ex- 
panded programs of adult education. The 
demand for adult education will increase 
greatly in the years ahead. The longer 
life span, the increased amount of leisure, 
the rapid technological changes, and the 
growing complexities of responsible citi- 
zenship in the modern world—these fac- 
tors all point toward a far greater need 
for adult education than colleges and 
universities have ever known. Not to re- 
spond fully to such need will be to fail 
in their responsibilities for leadership in 
the free world. 

What do the challenges facing higher 
education mean for the preparation of 
educational leaders in a free world? I 
suggest just two implications. First, be- 
cause of the difficult problems higher 
education faces in the years ahead, per- 
sons preparing to be college teachers or 
administrators should be made familiar 
with these problems and their historical 
and philosophical backgrounds. Through 
a course in the problems of higher edu- 
cation, through independent reading, or 
through some other method, those pre- 

aring to be the educational leaders of 
the future must know more about the 
whole nature of higher education than 
prospective college teachers and adminis- 
trators have known in the past. 

The second implication is that college 
administration has become such a com- 
plex responsibility that specialized prepa- 
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ration for its exercise seems increasingly 
desirable. I would observe, however, that 
every college administrator should have 
some classroom experience. It would be 
a mistake if, in getting more professional 
preparation into college administration, 
a class of administrators developed with- 
out benefit of teaching. Institutions like 
Teachers College, through their grad- 


uate programs in college administration 
have a remarkable opportunity to pre- 
pare younger college administrators for 
the difficult days ahead. 

The problems facing higher education 
now are more difficult than those of the 
past. But they are not so difficult but that 
inspired. cooperation, thoughtful plan- 
ning, and our best efforts can solve them. 


Achieving the American Ideal of Equality 
Through Education 


ARTHUR F. COREY 
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M56 are impelled to action by a 
ons highly complex mixture of ra- 
: nal and emotional motivations. Dedi- 
acl sacre with a mission—not 
a iid but believe and feel. We make 
pn in achieving equalization of 
iie E nal opportunity when leadership 
i rges which is able to cause our peo- 
ed ny the significance and im- 
frac ia o educational opportunity ina 
Preciation f This demands a broad ap- 
of edno o the history and philosophy 
is "- lon in America. We shall, as a 
oni s discussion, examine briefly 
Sa sir wellsprings of faith and spirit 
tonal o ich our ideal of equal educa- 

Gute develops. 
‘ta bain be arrested in her flight 
inne to retrace her journey through 
à te ine of us might wish to witness 
SA im [Wow significant and dramatic 
imd the s ie me, the time would be 1776 
is P ace the city of Philadelphia. 
would a walking down Market Street 
sever en have found at the corner of 
en. is imposing three-story brick 
part of) most any day during the latter 
Seen fro une of that year one could have 
telat S the street a well-dressed, 
gend ed young man. working dili- 
Nisi e a portable writing desk at the 
oh ^ of the second-story parlor. In 
> the young man would probably 
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have been so engrossed in his task that 
one might have stolen unnoticed into the 
room and, peering over his shoulder, 
could have seen words which were to be- 
come very familiar taking shape under 
his meticulous pen: 

When in the course of human events, it be- 


comes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 


them with another, . . 
and then on down the page: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


and then in conclusion: 


... And for the support of this declaration, 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 


sacred honor. 

The young man was of course Thomas 
Jefferson, and the document, now the 
best known literary effort in our lan- 
guage, was the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

This man Jefferson is, according to 
Henry Steele Commager, already the 
central figure in American history. And 
if freedom and democrary survive this 
generation, he may yet prove to be the 
central figure in all modern history. Of 
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all the founding fathers he had the clear- 
est and most realistic conception of de- 
mocracy as a political System and a way 
of life. In a single sentence in the Declara- 
tion he so aptly and eloquently defines 
the spirit of the American epic that the 
history of democracy in America is 
merely a gradual realization on the part 
of our people of the implications of his 
words. 

What manner of man was this who at 
thirty-three years of age so captured the 
confidence of the Continental Congress 
that he was chosen for this task, and was 
able to make of it a rendezvous with des- 
tiny? He was born at Shadwell, on his 
father’s plantation in Virginia. His in. 


Williamsburg to attend William and 
Mary College. A little Over a year later 
he was graduated because the faculty had 
nothing more to teach him. z 

The principal events of his later life 
are wel] known—the Continental Con- 
gress and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, his service as Governor of Virginia 
Ambassador to France, Secretary of State 
in Washington’s Cabinet, President of 


opposed Negro slavery in a colony whose 
whole economy was based on bondage. 
He led the fight to abolish entail and 
primogeniture—the very principles upon 
Which the landed aristocracy depended 
for survival. He forced the establishment 
of religious freedom in Virginia and 
Wrote the Virginia Statute upon which 
that freedom was based. He consistently 
Supported the idea of free public schools 
a hundred years before they were gen- 
erally established. 

Jefferson died in his eighty-fourth 
Year, on the Fourth of July—fifty years 
after the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, Among his papers were 
found the words Which he wished to be 
used as his epitaph: “Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Virginia Statute of Religious 
Freedom, and founder of the University 
or Virginia.” Nor a word about being 
President or Governor or Ambassador; 
not a word about the Louisiana Purchase 
Or any one of numerous other things for 
which men called him great. To him, his 
Significant achievements were those 


Now what did Thomas Jefferson mean 
when he declared that “all men are cre- 
ated equal.” There is no evidence that 
John Adams or Benjamin Franklin, both 
of whom Personally checked the docu- 
ment, ever challenged this statement Or 
that it was debated in the Congress. The 
one sentence which is now regarded a 
the best enunciation of American politi- 
cal and social Philosophy ever written 
Was accepted with the change of but a 
single letter, "inalienable" was changed 
to “unalienable.” These men were giants. 
It is Patently absurd to assume that they 
knew not what they did. Listen again to 
the words: i 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
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all men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inal- 
tenable rights. 


: We can be certain that this is a spir- 
itual, not a material, concept. The use of 
the word “Creator” is a clue. Jefferson, 
Washington, Franklin, John Adams— 
they all knew that men are zot created 
With equal ability. Although this equality 
had legal implications, it was and is essen- 
tially moral. This idea of equality came 
from a firm belief in a common moral re- 
lationship of all men to a common divine 
Creator. If all men are to be judged by 
the same moral standard, then 70 man 
can be born with any right to exploit or 
control any other man. 
. In his old age, Jefferson himself said, 
The mass of mankind has not been born 
With saddles on their backs nor a favored 
few booted and spurred only to ride 
them legitimately by the grace of God." 
John Dewey points out that whenever 
Jefferson or his contemporaries spoke or 
Wrote of natural law, they used the word 
p as synonymous with “moral.” 
arlier, in explaining his sources for the 
omen Jefferson had written, “We 
iy — the laws of nature and found 
— Cngraved upon our hearts.” It is 
ee that this belief—this faith—in the 
on ig for all political and social 
ius ae must now be revived in 
ght for democracy. 
hese men who sat together in Phila- 
¢lphia represented a concentration of 
xr. never surpassed in any generation 
s e history and perhaps equaled 
Y Dy that of Periclean Athens. During 
the fifth century before Christ, there 
ived under the political leadership of 
“icles in the little city state of Athens 
an amazing galaxy of intellect. Listen to 
Some of the names. Sophocles, Euripides, 
eschylus, Socrates, Anaxagaros, Zeno, 
€rodotus, Hippocrates, Democritus, 


Pindar, Phidias. Ancient Athens and rev- 
olutionary Philadelphia were intellec- 
tually of the same cloth. Like our found- 
ing fathers, the Greeks thought and 
wrote about every aspect of human ex- 
perience. Pericles himself distilled the 
political wisdom of his age in his famous 
funeral oration. He paralleled the phi- 
losophy of our Declaration of Independ- 
ence in such specific terms that one is 
convinced that superior human intelli- 
gence in any age or any clime will travel 
similar paths of logic and discover identi- 
cal truths. The great Athenian leader 
spoke over the bodies of his countrymen 
who had lost their lives in defense of 
Athens in the first Peloponnesian War. 
He was trying to explain why Athens 
was worth dying for. Twenty-two hun- 
dred years before our liberty bell first 
rang, Pericles said: 


Our form of government is called democ- 
racy because in the administration it hath 
respect not to the few but to the multitude. 
There is not only an equality amongst men 
in point of law to settle their private con- 
troversies; but in election to public offices 
we consider neither class nor rank; but each 
man is preferred according to his virtue or 
for some special excellence. Nor is anyone 
held back even through poverty because of 
the obscurity of his person so long as he can 
do good service to the commonwealth. 


In the Golden Age of Greece, in 1776, 
or in the present crisis the ideal is the 
same. First, equality before the law; sec- 
ond, equality at the ballot box; third, no 
hereditary class or caste; fourth, no dis- 
crimination because of race, wealth, or 
place of birth. We must hasten to admit 
that this is an ideal to which we aspire, 
not a condition which we have achieved. 
Nevertheless, the greatness of America 
lies in the fact that we have come closer 
to the ideal than any other society. 

The American ideal of equality does 
not partake of the Marxian insistence on 
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a classless society. Every society, even 
Russian. Communism, quickly develops 
its own aristocracy. True revolutions 
never do more than switch the classes. 
The American ideal merely insists that 
aristocracy must be natural and not arti- 
ficial. In America, no man is an aristocrat 
because of who his father was, but rather 
because of who he himself is. The Amer- 
ican ideal of equality also insists that class 
distinctions be held to a minimum, and 
that no artificial barriers be permitted 
which will prevent a complete reshuffling 
of the class structure in every generation. 
James B. Conant calls this continual and 
rapid readjustment of class and distinc- 
tion “social mobility” or “social fluidity.” 
We must be so organized that no child is 
restricted in his achievements by race, 
birth, or wealth. 

"Thomas Jefferson knew that education 
was the only force which could make it 
possible for America to approach this 
ideal of equality. If every man is to have 
an equal chance, he must have access to 
relatively equal opportunity to improve 
his own capacities. This is the origin of 
our concept of equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all. To be sure, some must 
lead and some must work and follow, 
but the American public school is dedi- 
cated to the proposition that every child 
shall have the opportunity through ability 
and industry to lead if he is able to do so; 
and that the factors of race, birth or 
wealth shall be held to a minimum in the 
process through which he finds his natu- 
ral place among his fellows. 

No society can afford to condone the 
terrible tragedy of undeveloped genius 
and unfulfilled aims. In his novel Jude 
the Obscure, Thomas Hardy deals un- 
affectedly with the fret and fever, the 
derision and disaster which develop when 
human aspirations are thwarted by arti- 
ficial barriers of birth or class. 


We have long recognized that an edu- 
cated electorate is essential for the pres- 
ervation of democracy. Equa!'zation of 
educational opportunity is necessary if 
there is to be any democracy to SANE: 
Educational opportunity is as basic a 
democratic principle as the right to fair 
trial or freedom of worship. The more 
complex society becomes, the more im- 
portant education becomes as the means 
through which equality of opportunity 
is achieved for our citizens. , 

Our professed American faith is vio- 
lated every time we segregate children 
of a minority race or discriminate against 
those of Mexican, Japanese, or Jewish 
ancestry. However, there is danger at the 
moment of our assuming that desegrega- 
tion is in itself a panacea which will guar- 
antee equality. Although desegregation 
does exemplify our high national pur 
pose, it is merely a beginning and in itself 
guarantees nothing. . 

Our professed American faith is vio- 
lated when we penalize the rural child by 
paying his teacher less and permitting 
educational conditions prevalent in rural 
areas to be disgracefully below those in 
our Cities, . 

Our professed American faith is vio- 
lated by the dramatic differentials in 
school Support in our various states. The 
Office of Education publication Expendi- 
tures for Education at the Midcentury 
makes very clear that the financial sup- 
port of education in the United ce 
does not substantiate our protestation 9 
faith in equal opportunity for the nation E 
children. In 1950 the median annual ex- 
penditure for a 29-unit elementary or 4 
22-unit high school classroom was $7,627 
in New York and $1,451 in Mississippt- 


1 Clayton D. Hutchins and Albert D. d 
Expenditures for Education at the Midcen T 
(Washington, D. C., United States Governm 
Printing Office, 1953). 
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In fact, over 40 per cent of all the chil- 
dren in the public schools of the latter 
State were, in 1950, attending schools 
Where the total annual expenditure per 
classroom unit was less than $1,000. Even 
as late as 1951 the average Negro teach- 
ers salary in Mississippi was $918 per 
year. 

Our professed American faith is vio- 
lated every time any child grows up 
ie an opportunity to learn to read 
pad Tite. During World War II, 716,000 
ie ie declared unfit for military 
Fig ecause of mental or educational 
ih enden A recent study? highlights 

oe agic loss of manpower which is 
e id. iiie in this country because 
Rede educational facilities. The 
Mo ns for mental and educational 
white de from nine per thousand 
s oe in the far west to 202 
southeast Wey Negro registrants in the 
in the o. m today a white child born 
or a Ne ar| or Appalachian Mountains, 
el Mo Child born in the rural south 
Vill neve d about one to three that he 
Year 1; T learn to read and write. Every 
tates Rond boys and girls in the United 
age ds S out of the compulsory school 
bs out learning to read and write. 
lated b aa American faith is vio- 
Port br T dramatic facts in a recent re- 
the ^J) Olfle.* Statistics indicate that 
Who € potent factors in determining 
Parente "is college education are who his 
to Which B Where he lives, and the race 
in the yo e belongs. If these factors are 
cellent tM. favor, he has an ex- 
even hee enter a good college 
gh his ability is not at all ex- 
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ceptional. Of the top 20 per cent of our 
high school graduates, more than one- 
third never get a college education. We 
are, in this group, losing more than a 
third of our potential reservoir of genius 
and leadership in technical and profes- 
sional fields. This comprehensive study 
indicates that our college and university 
student bodies could be doubled without 
lowering the median ability of the group. 
There are as many capable youths out- 
side our colleges as are attending them. 
This condition is virtual cultural suicide 
in a nation which faces serious shortages 
in all areas of technical and professional 
talent. One should be able to say cate- 
gorically that no willing youth in the 
top third of his age group in ability 
should be denied a college education no 
matter what his race may be, where he 
may live, or who his parents are. 

If public education is to be an efficient 
equalizer, the resources of the country 
must be efficiently mobilized for its sup- 
port. This means federal, state, and local 
responsibility. Large segments of wealth 
in this country are pre-empted as tax 
sources by the federal government. There 
are millions of children residing in states 
where adequate educational opportunity 
could not be provided at local and state 
levels except through confiscatory taxa- 
tion. Every major study of school 
finances in the last twenty years has de- 
veloped support for the thesis that a fair 
distribution of educational opportunity 
cannot be achieved except through fed- 
eral aid. Unfulfilled aims and undevel- 
oped talent are just as tragic when they 
are the result of being born in a poor 
state as when they result from being born 
with a colored skin. The tragedy is 
doubled when both misfortunes befall 
the same child. 

The danger of federal control of edu- 
cation is to some merely a convenient 
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excuse and to others an eager rationaliza- 
tion. The profession has fallen into a trap 
by joining its critics in loudly decrying 
the danger of federal control. Dangerous 
federal controls are highly improbable 
and some federal control would be emi- 
nently desirable. The federal government 
could well establish minimum standards 
for teacher education, school building 
construction, length of the school term, 
and many other physical aspects of the 
school program, at the same time recog- 
nizing that control of what children 
study and how they are taught must re- 
main with the thousands of local school 
boards throughout the United States. 
The local school board is the most 
fiercely independent and autonomous 
unit in American government. Informed 
students of educational history are not 
worried about these local units surren- 
dering their prerogatives in protecting 
our children from the regimentation and 
thought control which would be so in- 
imical to our freedom, There is nothin 
inherently dangerous in federal subsidies. 
History proves that subsidy brings con- 
trol only when control is planned and 
desired, and control can be avoided when 
it is considered inadvisable. Congress, to 
a man, loudly disavows any intent to in- 
terfere with the nature of the educational 
program. Educational leadership in our 
Schools and colleges has been derelict in 
its hesitancy to take a bold and united 
position on the issue of federal aid for the 
public schools. 

Just as the federal government must 
take the responsibility for correcting the 
great disparity in financial ability in the 
States, so each state must assume the re- 
sponsibility for providing the machine 
for bringing up the quality of the educa- 
tional offerings in impoverished commu- 
nities. State support should come from 
non-property taxes and should amount 


to at least one-half of the total current 
expense of the local school districts. 
Many states have far to go to discharge 
this responsibility. The state program of 
equalization should be tied into the pro- 
gram of federal aid, and together emis 
programs should guarantee an acceptable 
foundation program for any school dis- 
trict in the nation. 

One of the most critical problems con- 
fronting local districts in discharging 
their fair share of school support is the 
archaic hodgepodge of property ag ol 
ment procedures which still exists. T 
shocking inequality of assessments, “om 
gether with outworn tax limitation laws, 
must be corrected state by state. — M 

Every child in America has the ng à 
to access to a competent teacher. As um 
aS competence can be affected by ae 
fessional training, it should be equalize? 
throughout the country. This can be ac- 
complished only through a national pro 
gram of professional accreditation an 
federal financial assistance. — 

Equalization of opportunity will us 
be achieved by treating all individus 
alike. To treat two individuals of widely 
differing ability alike is usually to a 
Opportunity to both, Education can s 
the vehicle for achieving equal oe 
tunity only when it provides the eer 
services through which teachers m d 
assisted in diagnosing individual di s 
ences, needs, and talents. The different 
tion of treatment which this appo 
demands cannot be achieved in 3 f 
gram of mass instruction. Individua der 
tention is absolutely impossible e d 
present teacher loads in many "m a 
the country. Discrimination agains af 
child which results from the fact gra 
over-burdened teacher does not ful 85 
time for him may be just as harm -— 
discrimination which develops in big 
or prejudice. 
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The professional and technical man- 
Power crisis must be faced on a national 
level. The teacher shortage is only one 
aspect of a much broader problem. Some 
Coordination of the numberless scholar- 
ship programs now in existence must be 
undertaken. The Office of Education 
could well call together the directors of 
all significant scholarship programs both 
public and private, and offer some lead- 
ership in determining a line of attack 
which will give hope of guaranteeing a 
College education to all of our top quin- 
m In ability. This is an immediate possi- 
a ty and should be expanded as rapidly 
aS possible to cover the top third of our 
high schoo] graduates. 

The President's Commission on Higher 


uca : 5 
z Cation, in 1947, made the following 
commendation: 


aine, American people should set as their 

at no in an educational system in which, 

Part of el, will a qualified individual in any 

able C € country encounter an insuper- 

tion sujo lc barrier to the kind of educa- 
ited to his aptitude and interest. 


This is the ideal simply and briefly stated. 
«29 far, each of us may shrug and say, 
abour. doesn’t somebody do something 
afte this state of affairs? There isn't, 
T all, anything Z can do." There is, 
actualf » plenty anyone can do if he 

Y gets a "burden" to do it. If you 


were classroom teachers, I would ask 
you a few simple questions. 

Do you ever give preference to chil- 
dren in your school or in your room be- 
cause of who their parents are? Do Mex- 
ican children in vour school have equal 
opportunity in student affairs? Is your 
school for migrants as good as the school 
down town: Is ita bit harder for a Negro 
boy to get an A in your class than it is 
for the son of your friend who owns 
the lumber yard? Do you permit a child- 
created aristocracy to hold sway on the 
playground? Do you apply the same 
promotion and grading policies to chil- 
dren from both sides of the track? Do 
you hold the son of the president of the 
board of education to the same standards 
which you demand of Mrs. Boskowsky’s 
boy? Now make up some questions of 
your own which fit your particular situ- 
ation. Answer them honestly, and then 
ask yourself whether the answers would 
please the young red-headed man at the 
second-story window in Philadelphia. 

America's unique contribution to the 
world will not be automation, or mass 
production, or perhaps not art, music, 
or poetry. We have in America through 
education the opportunity to approach 
in reality the age-old ideal of a society 
of free and equal men. If we succeed, this 
will be our unique contribution to hu- 
man history. 


Religion and Education 


F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


PROFESSOR EMERITUS, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 


HE linking of religion and educa- 
ile in a conference topic is alto- 
gether natural; the only element of nov- 
elty in it is that we all recognize it at 
once as defining a problem. To one who 
lived in ancient times or in medieval Eu- 
rope, the idea that religion and education 
could be separated would surely have 
been incomprehensible. I mention this at 
the outset not with a view to minimizing 
the contemporary problem in this area, 
for it is a major one, but rather to remind 
us that in the perspective of history the 
tendency to exclude religion from gen- 
eral education is the real innovation. If 
this fact is kept in mind, some of the 
polemics usually attending a discussion 
of this topic may be avoided. 

On the other hand, those who see the 
problem only in terms of restoring to the 
schools something that was mistakenly 
or wantonly taken from them have so 
oversimplified it as to make it well-nigh 
insoluble. What has happened to educa- 
tion in this respect is a reflection of what 
has happened to our culture and of his- 
torical developments which, as now seen, 
have the aspect of inevitability. History 
is, to be sure, continualy subject to 
fresh interpretation, but efforts to repeal 
history are always disastrous! Let it be 
granted at once that the fragmentizing of 
Christendom, which was a feature of the 
modern era, and the rise of the modern 
scientific movement brought about a new 


situation in which religious education 
could not, without much tension, be car- 
ried on in a common school. At least this 
has been our experience in America. On 
the positive side, we have seen the nse 
of a new ideal, called cultural pluralism, 
which makes a common religious educa- 
tion program quite unacceptable. p 
must approach our inquiry with thes 
limitations in mind. Ww 
My chief purpose—my hope—in tht 
brief paper is to restate the problem = 
relating religion to education in f 
United States as a matter of public poi 
in a way that may render it somewhy 
less formidable than it is commonly m4 5 
to appear. What I have to say applies 
chiefly to the public school. This is e 
main focus of controversy since, for t " 
most part and for a variety of fen 
the role of religion in higher edun 
has been emerging progressively witho 
serious hindrance. le 
Now what would be a desirable ma 
for religion in a religiously homogene? 
society—that is to say, in a pups Aen 
Which basic religious beliefs and prac 
were as widely shared as, let us say, es i 
in the authority of the Sixth er 
“ i 
ment, “Thou shalt not kill"? It one 
seem to go without argument e we 
society would put religion at t Sit a 
of its educational system. This is Aue 
strongly self-conscious religious fe 
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ship with uniform creed and ritu 
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commonly disposed to maintain, so far 
as practicable, its own schools. Odd as it 
may sound to many ears, the modern 
unitary conception of the educative proc- 
€ss, comprehending both formal and in- 
formal procedures, outside the school as 
well as within it, gives direct support to 
those who find it impossible to divide 
education into two parts: the secular and 
the sacred. 
Nu of the anomalies of the edu- 
situation in America that the 
er ies d vocal defenders of the 
ia rig e school are theoretically at 
sin the exponents „of sectarian 
fale Opposing an arbitrary separa- 
bel Viae the sacred and the secular. 
the iius say that on their own premises 
inns Pane to be less consistent than 
x hl the friends of the religious 
aith is rele patellar ee: that religious 
the dens vant to the whole of life, while 
oes an ers of the public secular school 
compilers a as if secular education were 
religion de adequate in itself and as if 
i ad no relevance to it. " 
den dell considered jud ent that mili- 
against UN o£ the public school 
stood 4 e Intrusion" of religion have 
osing n their own light and have been 
offer nd because they have failed to 
really 4 nvincing arguments for what is 
OS a a Ti Mei 
the E Fi of religious liberty on 
on the g sa and educational freedom 
OSS to kn = Candidly, T zn P E 
it is a now which, in a given situation, 
disregard aportant to oppose—a taa 
Binet mud religious faith as a mere per- 
On the aey, on the one hand, or, 
oxy ui hand, an overriding ortho- 
the AN. iae: invoke the sanction of 
ently or es a religious belief. It is pres- 
rationale T greatest importance that the 
nder th or the public secular school 
the American system of govern- 


ment be stated in clear and unprejudicial 
fashion. 

The place to begin, I think, is with a 
clarification of the position of those who 
feel that the public schools are being 
threatened with encroachment by re- 
ligion. Characteristically, that position 
has two aspects which I venture, with all 
respect, to call irreconcilable. The first 
is the contention that separation between 
church and state is, and was intended to 
be, separation between religion and gov- 
ernment. This position had for a time the 
support of the United States Supreme 
Court. It is essentially a dualistic doctrine 
of “two spheres” and is not without philo- 
sophical respectability. But this is only 
one half of the position of the militant 
group to which I am drawing attention. 
The other half is a "liberal"—sometimes 
called “humanist”—definition of religion. 
The theologians and ecclesiastics, it is 
contended, have defined religion nar- 
rowly, whereas it should be conceived 
as a lofty, universal outreach of the hu- 
man spirit. Now an eminent sanction can 
be appealed to for support of a broad 
ethical definition of religion—no other 
than the New Testament itself. The 
Epistle of James declares that “pure re- 
ligion . . . is this, to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
oneself unspotted from the world.” To 
be sure, these are fighting words for 
theologians. Martin Luther had no use 
for the Epistle of James. Yet I should 
think that people who are eager to rid 
religion of metaphysics might find it 
worth quoting. 

But my point is that one cannot have it 
both ways, as the no-religion-in-the- 
schools peóple often seem bent on doing. 
With all respect, I suggest that one half 
of their argument negates the other half. 
If the doctrine of the two spheres is 
sound, then a tax-supported school has 
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nothing whatever to do with religion. 
But if religion embraces in a majestic 
sweep all that is noble in life—and I in- 
terpret contemporary “humanism” as so 
maintaining—then religion must, and 
does, permeate public education, at least 
in intention and effort. 

Now this difficulty ought to be sus- 
ceptible of resolution. That is to say, it 
should be possible to state the rationale 
for the secular school in a consistent way. 
May I suggest how it should be put? The 
militant defenders of the secular school 
against all critics of it on the ground of 
neglect of religion are really arguing 
from a philosophical premise, namely 
that the essence of religion is not in any 
metaphysic that it may proclaim, but in 
its ethical teaching and discipline; ergo, 
the flower of religion as our Western cul- 
ture knows it is in fact recognized, sanc- 
tioned, and exalted in our public schools. 
To adapt a current phrase, this is really 
one form of the “common-core” argu- 
ment. That is to say, abstracting from our 
many sectarian religious systems their 
common ethical core we have a body of 
moral teachings for which a virtually uni- 
versal sanction may be claimed. 

I think such a position makes sense. 
This application of the common-core 
idea—in contrast to a creedal application 
—can be rationally defended. Indeed, I 
am prepared myself to defend the propo- 
sition that the only elements of religion 
on the side of which the public, tax-sup- 
ported school may properly range itself 
authoritatively are the ethical elements 
which our culture has derived largely 
from our ancestral faiths. If I were try- 
ing to refute all criticisms of public edu- 
Cation on the score of its treatment of 
religion, I think would proclaim—truth- 
fully—that our Schools are now teaching 
affirmatively important elements of the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. I have always 


opposed the common core proposal when 
put forward in creedal terms, but the ap- 
proach I am now suggesting should put 
the whole issue in more discussible and 
more rational form. 

This brings us to the question of the 
place that religious beliefs and observ- 
ances should have in general education. 
Here it is gratifying to record an impres- 
sive and apparently growing consensus 1n 
favor of the study of religious beliefs, 
rituals, and activity programs as aspects 
of the culture. The Committee on Re- 
ligion and Education of the American 
Council on Education has advocated this 
explicitly—with the exclusion of all 
creedal indoctrination—since 1947; when 
it published its first report, The Relation 
of Religion to Public Education. The 
Educational Policies Commission ad- 
vanced and defended the same proposal 
in 1951. Note that I use the word "study 
instead of "teaching." Although some A 
us think that teaching at its best is guide 
study, word associations are so strong 
that many educators seem unable to give 
any other meaning to the term “teaching 
religion” than planned indoctrination. 
Hence I have thought a strategic retreat 
from the word “teach,” in this context 
to be the better part of valor. 

To be sure, this approach to the D 
ter encounters a theoretical objection. 
lends itself to characterization as teaching 
about religion, and since modern educa 
tional theory stresses active involvement 
on the part of the learner, it is said ex 
teaching about is not education at all. 
find it difficult to take this coritention 
seriously. It “proves” altogether tO 
much. For it would make the study re 
social and political theories—to say pce 
ing of political tr dec itane 
It should be obvious that the desirable : 
gree of "involvement" is attained in 1 
all-out, concerned effort to understanc- 
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At this point let me try to clear up 
what seems to be a misunderstanding of 
the proposal that religion be studied ob- 
Jectively in the public school. The cur- 
riculum of the school is, in the nature of 
ag a reflection of the cultural situ- 
x e x: Aus its schools the bear- 
tee (c erished traditions and expects 
e rmi ii to be weighted with its 
of Mia: en he Neola 
d "m be the culture creates a pre- 
ERU : with reference to it which the 

s nd themselves bound to respect. 
wd is not, for the tax-supported 
rad presumption that the creeds of 
Wal e ^ true, but rather a presump- 
portant A challenge of religion is im- 
dis irme is is why the American Coun- 
the heat te included in its first report 
cultivar E Passage: “The intensive 

noe im m religion is, and always has 
line Ts unction of religious institu- 
Portance ferus E of 355i e 
Cation, In z responsibility of public edu- 
School ig e such an awareness the 
ask, "bar rounding out its educational 
urable c culminates in the building of 
of life dns sae about the meaning 
Upon them —Á commitments based 
these Bd. Ihe school cannot dictate 
It can, n rige and commitments, but 
Obligation ^s ould, foster a sense of the 
moral im o achieve them as a supreme 
its indies: ae and to that end bring 
Tesources a contact with the spiritual 
Words, rh the community. In other 
Press for i community has no right to 
challenge = affirmative response to the 
Seek a te a i as it may properly 

There hoot, and sincere response. " 
Schools? «n Sen much discussion of the 
igion, If b cutrality” with respect to re- 
holding uf. neutrality is meant the with- 
mitment TE for a religious com- 

or the «. nen it seems clearly normative 
* public school. But if it means that 
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the school atmosphere is as conducive 
to unconcern or superciliousness about 
religion as it is to a serious and reverent 
attitude toward it, then neutrality is im- 
possible in the vast majority of Ameri- 
can communities. Moreover, it is unde- 
sirable. The public school, let it be re- 
membered, is the creature not of the 
state as such, but of the community. The 
state does, and should, require it to pre- 
serve religious liberty; it may not evan- 
gelize. But a school that belongs to the 
community is bound to bear, in some sig- 
nificant sense and degree, the cultural 
stamp of the community. 

It is just here, I think, that most of our 
difficulties have arisen. The Educational 
Policies Commission has correctly said 
that the public school should be hospi- 
table to religion: its attitude toward re- 
ligious beliefs should be “one of friendly 
and sympathetic understanding." But 
there is an important difference between 
that and the position taken by some of 
our religious bodies and some school au- 
thorities who would commit the schools 
to a religious philosophy. To demand 
such a commitment is to apply a religious 
test to applicants for teaching positions 
—or in default of an actual test, to adopt 
a hypocritical position. Again, the school 
is a creature of the community, and there 
are innumerable communities where no 
wise school administrator or school board 
will overlook the part that religious affili- 
ation plays in all-round cultural accept- 
abilitv. But to implement such consid- 
erations by official compulsions and 

rohibitions is to invoke the authority of 
the state for a violation of religious lib- 
erty. And protection of religious liberty 
is the beginning and the end of the sepa- 
ration of church and state. 

This proposal that religion be studied 
objectively in the public school does not 
mean that it be studied as a “subject,” al- 
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though elective courses in contemporary 
religion in America may be quite feasible 
and desirable in senior high school. In es- 
sence, our proposal is that in every dis- 
cipline to which religion is in some form 
or degree “intrinsic” the religious phase 
of that discipline should have proportion- 
ate attention. In literature, this means 
study of the religious classics. In history, 
it means thoughtful attention to religious 
movements. In the arts the relevance of 
religion is obvious. In the social studies 
program it means following, with respect 
to religious institutions, the general pat- 
tern of social studies projects. That is to 
say, by means of visitation, interview, 
and authorized interpretations, the stu- 
dents learn how their community lives re- 
ligiously, just as they learn in other proj- 
ects how it lives economically and po- 
litically. 

Here again we repeatedly run into 
confusion by talking about a “non-sec- 
tarian” approach to religion in the public 
schools. What I have been discussing is 
not non-sectarian at all; it js multi-sec- 
tarian, if you will. That is to say, it is un- 
prejudiced looking at religion where you 
find it and as you find it in the commu- 
nity, in the nation, in the world. Religion 
in concrete, institutional form is always 
sectarian, and to propose the introduc- 
tion of "non-sectarian" religion into the 
School is not only unrealistic and abor- 
tive; it is to get into hot water at once. 
For the very effort to put together in the 
classroom what are assumed to be com- 
monly accepted religious beliefs is to 
Court suspicion that a synthetic public 
school religion is in the making. 

The word “sectarian” has an extremely 
vague meaning at best, except to theolo- 
gians and church historians. In judicial 
Practice the “sectarian” is a de facto, not 
a de jure, concept; it can be used only to 
designate whatever raises a row, 


The proposal for objective study < 
religion seems to many so omine 
proper as to need no defense. Yet on 
cannot safely make any such inference. 
When it was put forward by the Ameri- 
can Council's committee, an otherwise 
highly intelligent educational leader de- 
nounced it is an attempt to inject religion 
into every course of study! What the 
proposal means, of course, is that an ee 
subject matter should not be ejected fro : 
any discipline of which it is clearly a 
integral part. 

Ollsection has been frequently pines 
to the proposal on the ground kein 
ligion is a uniquely controversial su I d 
and popular sensibilities will not n 
the strain of objective inquiry in t a 
area. There was a time when this mi 
more plausible contention than it is pn 
Ithink it can no longer be contended t = 
religion is a uniquely explosive sumi 
Evidence is continually appearing t e 
Serious Study of political and econom " 
theories and movements is much mor 
likely to arouse controversy and m 
than the study: of religion. Wines 
almost incredible attacks on UNES » 
and the systematic efforts to discredit 0U 
great educational foundations. . of 

The issue is, in the final analysis, s dns 
the importance of religion in the cultu at 
Those who regard it as really mpo y 
are not likely to shy away from it ee 
on the ground of its controversial C ; 
acter, any more than they would gam 
economics and politics though they kn 
them to be explosive. f the 

Itisa presupposition, of course, i, par 
argument presented here that Sar 
colleges and teacher education ins neds 
tions will undertake to prepare teac tter 
for handling religious subject Rai 
when and as it appears in their io 
fields. It should go without saying t m 
common-sense rule must apply here 
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elsewhere: there are explosive commu- 
nity situations which make educational 
Progress in any area difficult and would 
renderany departure from precedent pres- 
ently unwise. What is needed is the same 
educational wisdom, statesmanship, and 
administrative skill that we have learned 
to expect in other educational tasks. 
Having sketched—all too briefly— 
what to many of us seems desirable and 
eal with respect to religion in the 
, OO! program, let us consider the Con- 
seien and legal aspects of the prob- 
de. As every interested person knows, 
à ot cel locus of control in this area 
"is : few years ago from the states 
whisk federal government. The states, 
Sr our system have primary re- 
3 um ity for education, had developed 
Vision i of patterns with respect to re- 
the cede no consistent policy beyond 
schools ne of all public aid to sectarian 
public dns all Sectarian instruction in 
ton cus ools. But in 1947, in the Ever- 
bin v and a year later in the McCol- 
brad the United States Supreme 
Rupee Id down the doctrine that “neither 
i nor the federal government can 
all Bore laws which aid one religion, aid 
anothers a or prefer one religion over 
absolute f The rule thus laid down in 
tions, cha raised all manner of ques- 
the pi 5 € Court had previously upheld 
Secular t of the states to provide free 
Public S imo qai to children in non- 
“aid to "i ools—an obvious example of 
tain Eh. l religions" that elect to main- 
itself D own Schools. The Everson case 
oma = which this rigid doctrine was 
tate of p was decided in favor of the 
Policy of ew Jersey with respect to its 
to childre providing bus transportation 
Mim n attending non-public schools. 
i : the provision of textbooks 
Portation—to say nothing of the 


Provisi j 
Vision of school lunches, which has 


gone unchallenged in the federal courts 
—gives very great “aid” to the religious 
bodies concerned. 

The Everson-McCollum doctrine, with- 
out reference to the particular matters 
decided in either case, was so startlingly 
out of line with existing practice in many 
areas that clarification of it was inevitable. 
It came with a vengeance in 1952 in the 
Zorach case, which arose in New York. 
Like the McCollum case, which arose in 
Illinois, it involved a released-time plan 
of weekday religious education. The de- 
tails need not concern us here. Suffice it 
to say that to the consternation and dis- 
gust of several dissenting Justices—in- 
cluding Mr. Justice Black, who had writ- 
ten the ruling opinions in both Everson 
and McCollum—the Court propounded 
a very different doctrine. In a word, the 
principle of friendly cooperation between 
the state and religious bodies was substi- 
tuted for that of absolute separation. The 
difference in tone and in philosophy be- 
tween Zorach on the one hand, and Ever- 
son and McCollum on the other is so 
marked that the entire issue may be said 
to have been opened up again. 

There is room for the inference that 
a majority of the Court came to recog- 
nize the doctrinaire and unrealistic—not 
to say unenforceable—character of its 
absolutist doctrine, and stepped down as 
gracefully as possible. However, this 
latest decision, if more realistic than its 
predecessors, nevertheless leaves much to 
be desired in terms of judicial clarity. In 
one layman’s opinion, we are now not 
very far from where we were, legally 
speaking, before the Supreme Court be- 

an its rather strange excursion into this 
area eight years ago. In any case, there 
seems to be no legal inhibition at the 
present time, except as state courts may 
venture to erect such, to any policy or 
practice defended in this paper. 
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It should be said with emphasis, how- 
ever, that there is no one solution of our 
problem, and no one pattern that can be 
considered normative for the country as 
a whole. In a community that is both 
strongly religious and comparatively ho- 
mogeneous in religious terms, pressures 
are almost sure to develop that do vio- 
lence to religious liberty, but for which 
no remedy is at hand. In many instances, 
no doubt, a minimum of religious fea- 
tures in school assembly programs that 
will satisfy the community's sense of fit- 
ness will nevertheless infringe the rights 
of small minorities as a discriminating 
court would define them. Yet to force the 
issue might considerably worsen the sit- 
uation of the individuals and families on 
whose behalf it is done. 

It will often be found, I think, that in 
a clash between freedom of worship, as 
claimed by a majority, and that immu- 
nity from religious pressure which is due 
a dissenting minority—in Christmas ob- 
servances, for example—an adjustment 
representing "rough justice" is all that 
can be expected. There is no complete 
justice in a dynamic societv, as we have 
learned the hard way in the continuing 
struggle over civil liberties. Obviously, to 
enjoin every group activity that offends 
some individual would not only be im- 
possible as a sustained policy; it would 
inflict serious social hardship on the per- 
son who was ostensibly a beneficiary. I 
am stressing this matter because of my 
great concern to have a realistic approach 
to the problem substituted for one that 
has been doctrinaire and, in my judg- 
ment, inept. 

It is desired that we discuss here some 
basic questions about religion in relation 
to other disciplines. I would like to offer 
Some comments in this connection. It 
should be kept in mind, of course, that 
the study of religion as a phase of the 


culture presupposes no agreement on a 
definition of religion or on religious ug 
losophy. An objective approach to relit- 
gion involves taking it as one finds Le 
or, so to speak, as the man in the siren 
regards it. But certainly in colleges an 
universities and in teacher education 10- 
stitutions, where a considerable measure 
of maturity is taken for granted, ques- 
tions arising in the philosophy and sn 
chology of religion must be aes 
This is true both in private and in public 
institutions. Certain generalizations seem 
to me warranted, though I put them “ai 
ward not dogmatically but as expression 
of opinion. M" 
First, religion has affinity, as à va 
pline, with philosophy and the arts rat i 
than with the sciences. As Professor Jo 
Herman Randall has said, we should Send 
in mind that "knowledge is knowle g 
and not faith, and that faith is faith n 
not knowledge." Religion is not, as à 
pared to science, a parallel road to tr" 
Its insights and illuminations are not ‘ 
the factual realm; they are of a differe” 
order. They concern ultimate values oe 
ends. Whenever religion has undertake? 
to speak authoritatively in the scien" »* 
realm it has had to accept correctio 
This functional distinction should 
frankly recognized. By the same gem 
teachers of science should make clear tP? 
science is not a “way of life." jw 
Second, religion a vitally relate ba 
morality in the lives of those a 
perience religion at a high level. vit 
powerful sanction it can operate vant, 
disastrous results if it is crude, igno jon 
and undisciplined. A recurring e d 
in moral education concerns e wd 
quacy of moral sanctions that jit 
transcendental dimension. Is an 0D Jf", 


t " as 
natural law—a “public philosophy .. 
Walter Lippmann calls it—a po pa 


, 2 
support for moral character: 
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can, it seems to me, answer dogmatically. 
"Certainly, a tax-supported school is no 
place for declaring that a person cannot 
be morally good without being reli- 
giously orthodox. It is possible to hold, 
as many of us do, that without some 
cosmic support ethical convictions are 
not likely to survive generation after 
generation. But this is an opinion—even 
à conviction, perhaps—but not a demon- 
‘strated fact. 

"Third, religion is a major factor in 
person development, provided the re- 
igious experience is deep and vital. I can 
do no better here than to cite the late 
George Santayana's definition of piety: 
: Teverent attachment to the sources of 
ers. n a steadying n e = 
hatas de T hment. I woul „settle 

efinition of religion in its most 
Personal aspect. x 
ju dh, the role of religion in counsel- 
ee E age levels is potentially very 
one MEE. 
sources and x tata ity o | gio 
ing it Buen " environmental con n " 
ever his ren " ear that a "ren EE 
9r lack of in ios religions a pee 
elements of » shou d utilize t e re ig a 
nce in " a BEOWIBE, person $ exp 

Way that is authentic for the 


person himself. There can be no question 
of intrusion here: the counselor is simply 
working with the materials at hand. 

It may have been noted that I have re- 
frained from making the avowal, cus- 
tomary for a Protestant in a discussion 
like this, of complete loyalty to the pub- 
lic school. This is not because I am less 
devoted to it than the next person. Some 
of the richest experiences of my life 
came to me in public schools. Until I 
went to college I never attended anv 
other. But we are here concerned with 
religion, and for anyone who holds a re- 
ligious faith it has top priority. I do not 
hold with those of my co-religionists 
who say they are for public schools no 
matter what—and then perhaps proceed 
to make serious demands on them. If I 
did not believe the public school could 
deal effectually with the cultural deficit 
we have been discussing I would turn a 
more willing ear to those who are calling 
for morc religious or independent schools. 
But I do believe that what is needed in 

ublic education can be supplied, that 
what should be done can be done, and 
that we are now moving in the right di- 
rection. I have great confidence in the 


public school. 
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OMMUNITY development as an idea 
C and a method has captured the 
imagination and interest of that segment 
of the professional and governmental 
world which is concerned with improve- 
ment and change among underdeveloped 
peoples. In its more common usage the 
term refers to the attempts to improve 
the physical, social, and economic well- 
being of primarily agrarian peoples. 
Agencies of the United States through 
its Point Four program, of the United 
Nations, and of the cooperating countries 
have supplied most of the money and 
personnel for these ventures. 

Technical assistance programs have 
made it possible for technicians from 
such areas as health, education, and agri- 
culture to survey conditions, recommend 
or institute remedial changes, or train 
and educate members of local communi- 
ties in skills needed to achieve certain 
types of objectives. Sometimes a rural 
sociologist or cultural anthropologist has 
been available to advise ways and means 
of introducing new cultural practices or 
to point out some of the problems in- 
volved in relating these programs to na- 
tive cultures. Only a small portion of this 
total effort, however, may be properly 
labeled as community development. Much 
of it consists of technical assistance which 
includes large-scale developments beyond 


the capabilities of villagers, or more ma 
est ventures such as malaria control of 
skills in utilizing fertilizers. This ype d 
assistance has been an wipes 
function in cooperation with the prem 
government. Technical assistance has wit 
incorporated as a policy of jap a 
in many countries, but only in padi 
there been achieved a full-scale inea" 
nous community development ae 
although a good beginning has been efl 
in some of the countries of the eX e 
world, in Southeast Asia, and in a 1€ 
places elsewhere, ther 
I should like to raise a question ds 
the methods and techniques of o ger 
nity development can be applied vd is 
approximately equal success to the Pies 
lems of contemporary industrial ci ap 
This is not an easy problem with ci ó 
to deal. One difficulty is the absenc di 
empirical experience based pe serial 
type of approach within an in un 
City. In addition, the contrast be i 
agrarian and industrial en 
is so great that doubt may be endi 
as to their comparability. pasiem vn 
is questionable whether We n urban 
derstandings of the dynamics ws those 
life which remotely approxima a 
understandings that have been 5 pn 
from the many studies made of p aide 
communities. Such studies have 
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immeasurably in showing the nature and 
Significance of socio-cultural aspects of 
community life. The magnitude of the 
task of comprehending the diversities of 
urban life and organization when com- 
Pared with the simplicities of village life 
may leave us discouraged. Nevertheless, 
if the community development process 
releases energies which lead to new 
fchievements as well as possibilities for 
uture growth, cannot similar procedures 
© the same for industrial communities? 
eee ne it is not our task to at- 
he P ution for the problems of the 
lini al metropolis. Instead, we have 
MPs e to problems involved 
Nie EPRER of a specific type of 
Pattern 5. We can discern an existing 
gling abies. those. who are now strug- 
bor crai physical and social prob- 
numer, Ic afflict our big cities. The 
Public a commissions - and agencies, 
Probleme private, which work with 
Rite ere disease, poverty, unemploy- 
ing, 4 — oe Congestion, crime, hous- 
and Seager tation, education, recreation, 
nello = activities contribute greatly 
tating the lot of the unfortunate 
» dee Services of varying quality 
Neither ee Whatever the results, 
losophy of; Organization nor the phi- 
agencies these government and private 
velo Meets the criteria of community 
let y Pment. To delineate these criteria, 
Teport i z a statement from a recent 
iina by the Foreign Operation 
Tation, 


Co; : 

for qwnity Development is a technique 
takings poting Organized self-help under- 
aims to Tough the democratic process. It 
Most und obilize the principal resource of 
Power 4 d developed areas—their man- 
F z their interest in improving their 
Policy, “ign Operations Administration “FOA 
With R,-9nCept, Methods and Organization 
September ect to Community Development,” 

4; 1954. (Mimeographed) 


own lot—once they have become aware 
that improvement is possible. It is not a 
technical assistance project in and of itself, 
but rather is one method of carrying out 
technical assistance programs. It is not com- 
munity development unless it aids in secur- 
ing a coordinated, rather than a segmented, 
approach to the interrelated problems of a 
community. 

This definition provides us with two 
key aspects which set community devel- 
opment apart from the kind of routine 
or special activities which characterize 
the formalized administrative functions 
of an industrial city. These are, first, *or- 
ganized self-help undertakings" which, 
second, seek “a coordinated, rather than 
a segmented, approach to the interre- 
lated problems of a community." 

For a program to meet the require- 
ments of community development it 
must be people-centered. It is people 
who determine the needs, provide the 
leadership, guide and participate in the 
action, and in their own way incorporate 
changes into a way of life. They hold 
both a right and an obligation for con- 
trol of the communal destiny. 

In this sense may we not then include 
as community development the natural 
history of all human communities? Since 
we are seeking to discover if there are 
similarities between community develop- 
ment method and community activities 
of men in the ancient or recent past, let 
us consider two contrasting approaches. 
The vast engincering projects of the 
Roman Empire in North Africa and the 
Middle East brought new life, for a time 
at least, to the settled peoples of these 
regions. These efforts resemble large- 
scale technical assistance projects of to- 
day but do not fit our definition. In con- 
trast to these centrally planned and ad- 
ministered improvements we have the ac- 
tivities of early settlers of town and coun- 
tryside in the newly opened western 
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lands of the United States. Should we say 
these pioneers, in their communal efforts 
to build roads, schools, and churches, and 
to establish industry and commerce, were 
also within the tradition of community 
development? us 

The tradition of community improve- 
ment continues to run strong in con- 
temporary American life. Some of the 
efforts have become institutionalized on 
national, state, or local levels. And al- 
though it is not our purpose to provide 
an inventory of such activities, brief ref- 
erence to some of them will show the 
magnitude of the effort. Among the 
groups interested in one or more aspects 
of community life are the Chambers of 
Commerce, industrial development com- 
mittees, city planning commissions, coun- 
cils of social agencies, luncheon clubs, 
schools, churches, citizen councils and a 
variety of governmental agencies. Prom- 
inent in this latter category is the agri- 
cultural extension service as well as the 
extension and adult education programs 
of many colleges and universities. Two 
foundations, the Sloan and the Kellogg, 
have been particularly active in develop- 
ing techniques for stimulating commu- 
nity-centered programs, 

Are we justified in concluding that the 
range of activities through which citizens 
of American communities meet their 
civic, political, educational, economic, 
and religious needs, considered as an in- 
clusive whole, represents the counterpart 
of village community development 
within an urban industrial society? On 
the individual level the fundamental needs 
are the same. The differences in cultural 
tradition and social and technological 
complexity are very great indeed, and it 
may well be that the solution of such 
problems as traffic Congestion is beyond 
the competence of a people-centered 
Program. (At least the social devices we 


now use to find solutions for such prob- 
lems seem vastly remote from the popu- 
lace.) i 

We cannot really grapple with the 
problem of transference of the commu- 
nity development method to the urban 
scene unless there is some agreement that 
the present institutional arrangements do 
not and cannot meet adequately the 
standards of human living which we de- 
sire and which we can achieve. There 
have always been a few who have pro- 
tested vigorously against the laissez-faire 
growth of our cities and who have ad- 
vanced concrete proposals for reform. A 
leader among these has been Lewis Mum- 
ford. But unfortunately his prescriptions 
have been largely ignored. Recently, 
A. A. Berle, Jr., has summarized the seri- 
ous plight in which New York City finds 
itself. He sketches with broad strokes 
and appropriate detail an outline of the 
chaos which afflicts this city and places 
primary responsibility for the difficulties 
upon antiquated or conflicting govern- 
mental structures. His solution envisages 
types of political structure which meet 
the interlocking needs of a metropolitan 
area inhabited by sixteen million people, 
yet preserve “the historical collectivity 
of the city for the things it can do” and 
at the same time “liberate and protect 
the village for the things only a village 
can do.” In writing of this latter aspect, 
his words and those of community devel- 
opment advocates are much alike. 


When the plight of our cities is faced up to 
at last, a fundamental attack on the whole 
problem of government in densely popu- 
lated areas seems inescapable. Before this at- 
tack can take place, some basic ideas must 
be clear, There are human values that can 
only be preserved by thinking in terms of 
small areas: the neighborly associations, 
homes and their qualities, contact between 
parents and schools. Even a New Yorker 
thinks not of the city or of his borough but 
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of Gramercy Park or Brooklyn Heights, of 
West End Ávenue or Kew Gardens, of his 
nearby school, his precinct police station, 
his familiar grocery. These are qualities of 
the village. For the rest, the city is a vast 
blur operated by political machines, a mayor 


—and other elected officials whose very 
names he hardly knows.? 


The creation of new governmental de- 
vices does not in itself solve the problems 
of human living. They may be desirable 
and necessary rearrangements to meet 
the new conditions of human grouping 
but they do not and cannot provide the 
kind of results which community de- 
velopment has brought to village life, It 
's entirely possible that New York and 
other great cities may be able to solve by 
legislation the administrative snarls which 
prevent urban governments from pro- 
viding the kinds of services for their in- 
Lrg which our time permits. Legis- 
Bes stem wis not hold in 
bureaucratic centeatts its. eos: crete 

: Talization forces upon 
eee in fact it may even hasten the 
u pr emptiness of urban life. 
Sims s en postponed consid- 
monien dent: eo education in com- 

A opment in order to make 
n ob this approach includes aspects 
tiban : E fom technical assistance, 

S, 0mmistration, or improvement 
dean and to state our problem in re- 
) the method, we are now pre- 
pared to Narrow our focus to educational 
Process and the school. Our first step is to 
ask df the metropolitan school system 
Provides a favorable environment within 
Which a community development pro- 
gram might be started. 

It would be surprising indeed if the 
Problems facing urban education varied 
extensively from those which face other 
Public agencies, There are the perennial 


s A. A. Berle, Jr., *New York, The Runaway 
City.” The Reporter, September 8, 1955, p. 17. 
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deficiencies of money, personnel, facili- 
ties, and public support. As an example, 
in New York City more tax monies are 
used each year for the care of indigents 
than are available for public education. 
Additional funds, however, will not solve 
other types of equally crucial problems. 
The task of administering an educational 
program of great magnitude has inevi- 
tably led to bureaucratization, with its 
resultant rigidities. Teachers and admin- 
istrators find themselves with the alter- 
native of accepting current conditions or 
facing endless frustrations in attempts to 
bring change. 

The loss of the tie between teachers and 
local community and the concomitant 
diminution of the importance of the 
school as a significant local institution are 
characteristic of the urban school. Assign- 
ment of teachers to a particular school is 
made only incidentally on the basis of resi- 
dence or of knowledge of a given locality. 
If they happen to live within the area 
served by the school it is a fortuitous cir- 
cumstance which helps some in their par- 
ticipation in local community affairs. 

The decline of the school as a center 
of community life and the absence of 
feeling that the school belongs to the 
people of the area also contribute to the 
unfavorable situation. Without local con- 
trol there can be little responsibility. Fur- 
thermore, it is doubtful that central bu- 
reaucracy would welcome any measure 
of local’ participation. It is even more 
doubtful that the administrators would 
know how to stimulate such activity or 
to cooperate with it if it were established. 

Fortunately there are exceptions to this 
generally bleak picture. There are in- 
stances of excellent schools with local 
participation that would exemplify the 
best in school-community relations and 
of the fulfillment of the function of the 
school as a significant community insti- 


390 
tution. Such schools are testimonials to 
a dedicated school staff and community 
support, and perhaps can serve as models 
for the kind of educational program 
which may be attained. PSN . 

In general, however, there is little evi- 
dence that either the current philosophy 
or the organization of urban school sys- 
tems lends itself to the promotion of 
community development. We must not 
necessarily accept the present situation as 
one without hope; and the schools, with 
all their deficiencies, may offer the most 
fruitful area for change. Institutional ed- 
ucation, however, is only one facet of 
the total educational process, and we 
should also remember that community 
development is a coordinated not a seg- 
mented approach. 

Community development method 
teaches us some lessons which we should 
heed and which should be understood by 
those who constitute the great and grow- 
ing body of planners and administrators, 
if they are to meet the ills of urban in- 
dustrial society. The principles are very 
simple, but apparently they must be 
learned the hard way. Experience has 
shown that conditions cannot be cor- 
rected by law, decree, or experts alone, 
although all of these are useful in their 
place. The local group must shape the 
program in terms of its definition of 
needs. The goal must be one which those 
who are participants can understand, and 
the means to accomplish the objectives 
must lie within their capabilities. At times 
help from the outside is needed and re- 
quested, but its application is under local 
direction. Sometimes it is necessary to 
Create new social devices, but these, to 
be effective, must be consonant with the 
cultural pattern of cooperative achieve- 
ment, with opportunity for citizen lead- 
ership to be expressed and strengthened. 

This is one of the aspects of community 
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development to which Tannous, who has 
had long experience in this field, gives 
major emphasis. He writes that the stim- 
ulation and development of adequate 
leadership constitute the most dynamıc 
and productive approach to community 
development.” And he then points out 
that there has been "a tragic neglect or 
abuse of this resource of leadership. 
What he describes is, unfortunately, an 
oft-repeated story because of the € 
ity or unwillingness of those who contro 
services for communities to utilize the 
dynamic forces within the local group. 

"There is no intention to exclude the 
expert in the process of change, but it 
is primarily as a technician and an out- 
sider that he works within the pomm 
nity. India has met its problem throug 
establishing training centers at whic 
selected villagers receive training from 
an expert staff. These multiple-purpose 
workers then return to the areas from 
which they came, and are responsible for 
a number of villages. Through this device 
the skills of the highly trained profes- 
sional worker are carried to a muc 

larger population and more effectively 
incorporated into ways of living. Taylor 
proposes that the training of “grass roots 

Workers is necessary for successful com- 
munity development programs. 

Are the barriers of administrative [at 
rogative and professional status so gre% 
in our urban culture that we cannot OF 
dare not try to overcome them? If not, 
then the community development pr acess 
cannot be transferred, because at its hear 
is the principle that people must gue 
for themselves. This the people canno 


3 Afif I. Tannous, “Assumptions and Impi 
cations of Community Development in aom 
developed Countries.” Human Organ 
Vol. 13, No. 3, p. 3, 1954- 

4 Carl C. Taylor, “Community Bee e 
Programs and Methods" (Mimeographed), 

1954. 
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do if the structures of control and action 
remain remote from them or if the cult 
Of expertness places responsibility for 
decision in the hands of the highly trained 
alone. Since the factors of administration 
and professionalism are so deeply inter- 
twined in community organization, any 
change in their definition or operation 
will be most difficult. It is not impossible, 
however. The reclamation of civic re- 
Sponsibility is an arduous task hampered 
by inertia and by ineptitude in social 
skills. The reformation of professional 
attitudes has hardly gotten under way, 
es aps encouraging signs of recep- 

t new approaches. Once we 
achieve some unanimity on the nature of 


the problem and need for action, then 
we can forge the new working relation- 
ships through which solutions can be 
found. 

In its final analysis community develop- 
ment may thus be seen as almost entirely 
an educational problem, using this term 
in its broadest sense. Its application in the 
underdeveloped areas has always had to 
overcome the blindness or rejection of 
administrators and experts on the one 
hand and of peoples bound to traditional 
ways on the other. Each group has had 
to learn how to communicate with the 
other, but the main burden of responsi- 
bility rests with those who are attempting 
to bring change. 


Impact of New Social Patterns 
Upon Education 


GORDON W. BLACKWELL 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL 


EVERAL basic assumptions underlie my 
S approach to this discussion: (1) Ed- 
ucation does not function in a social 
vacuum but in and for a given society. 
(2) Education should be directed toward 
the needs of the group, the community, 
and the society fully as much as toward 
the individual. (3) Individuals must con- 
tinually work out adjustments to the cul- 


ture and social Organization in which 
they live. This is a matter of 


accommo- 
dating indiv 


idualized drives and goals to 
the expectations, values, regulations, and 
sanctions which society has dev 
control human behavior, (4) 
as a means of influencing huma 
must be considered in relatio 
forms of socialization and so 
ina society. 

Any analysis of ne 
the United States mu 
graphic changes, 


eloped to 
Education 
n behavior 
n to other 
cial control 


W social patterns in 
st begin with demo- 


Since the population 
base is fundamental to the understanding 


of any culture and society. Patterns of 
Stratification, including social class, caste, 
and social mobility, will then be dis- 
cussed. Next we shal] consider our chang- 
ing value Systems, the mainsprings of 
Social action. Shifting the focus from cul- 
ture to society, we shall look at change 
in Patterns of community organization, 
including fluctuating institutional roles 
and the place of the school and college in 
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; have 
the community. Finally, we =. ing 
something to say about the chang 


; er 
place of the individual in the larg 
society. 


DEMOGRAPHIC CHANGES 


jon 

From the point of view of i apa 
the most startling recent dan rec- 
population is also the most gonez 2 hil- 
ognized. The increasing number © each 
dren currently reaching school a has 
year and expected soon in the collegi » ini- 
been widely publicized. While it "birth 
possible to predict how long the | the 
rate will continue at its present "is iring 
results of the upswing in fertility ang 
the past fifteen years and the bear: 
successfu] lowering of the infant has 
Tate are already with us. Also, there o 
been a steadily increasing pow h 
adolescents who continue through io 
School and on to college. Without — 
viding statistics, these are the basic i an 
graphic facts which have resulted : on 
unprecedented pressure of numbet res- 
existing educational facilities. lus Prose 
Sure has tended to be greater mn been 
areas of the country which have zm 
less well-developed economically diffi- 
which, therefore, are having gigs 
culty in supporting education. ith cer- 

Whereas we cannot predict MC nain 
tainty whether the birth rate will ren 
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at its present level or resume the decline 
Which has characterized it for many gen- 
erations, we can more confidently fore- 
Cast a very large increase in the propor- 
ton of persons over sixty-five years of 
age. From about 3 per cent in this cate- 
gory in 1850, the proportion increased to 
about 8 per cent in 1950, with predic- 
tons of 11 per cent by 1975 and 13 per 
Cent by the year 2000. The psychologi- 
Cal, social, and leisure needs of aging per- 


so 
Ns present a challenge to adult edu- 
Cation. 


Turning now 
ulation, a gener 
be defended ist 

Dited States | 
terized b 
We hay 


to the dynamics of pop- 
alization which need not 
hat the population of the 
es has always been charac- 
y high mobility. In our history 
nd ie hee the long-continuing west- 
migrans ment, the great streams of im- 
PPA from Europe, and the continual 

et hem E movement. Only the second 
itrle ite has been of relatively 
Me. fi eie during the past three 

ditions of ei hough the stereotyped con- 
Us, the we ne frontier are no longer with 
People eei regions continue to draw 
the a = longer settled parts of 
epression "of xcept in the depth of the 

Ment of o s 1930's, the net move- 
Cities S acia ation from rural areas to 
Ample, es unabated. For ex- 
m dee » pro to 1946 sixteen million 
places e e eft farms and went to urban 

M an migrated to farms.? 

— bea a giant egg beater had 
milies "€ in the nation's population. 

Speweq m M os individuals have been 
Streams boj all directions, with the main 
5 Deing from country to city, from 


Ou 
E to North, and from East to Far 
1 = 
of x Whelpton, Forecasts of tbe Population 
i nited States (Washington, Government 
Ce, 1947). 
York: J Williams, Arzerican Society (New 
* Anopf, 1951), p. 16. 


In addition to this relatively long- 
range migration, population in both urban 
and non-urban areas has been quite mo- 
bile. Movement of families from farm to 
farm has been frequent, especially in the 
southern region. Movement from dwell- 
ing to dwelling in cities has been high, 
with the average period of residence in 
a dwelling being not more than several 
years. Truly a high proportion of the 
American people are not anchored to 
hearth and home in the traditional sense. 

One of the most significant results of 
this mobility has been the rapid urbaniza- 
tion of American society from 1790, 
when the population was only 5 per cent 
urban to today, when it is about two- 
thirds urban. Even the so-called rural 
South is now almost 5o per cent urban. 
We may count upon the United States 
being even more highly urbanized in the 
next several decades. Of course there are 
wide variations in the degree to which 
cities predominate, for instance from 92 
per cent urban in Rhode Island to 20 per 
cent urban in Mississippi. 

Sociologically speaking, more of the 
country’s population is essentially urban 
than is so classified by the Census. The 
21 per cent who are called “rural non- 
farm" generally have the social and eco- 
nomic characteristics of urban popula- 
tions. Furthermore, improvements in 
transportation and communication have 
brought almost all rural people relatively 
close to urban centers and urban ways of 
life. The farmer's daughter now wears 
blue jeans not as work clothes but be- 
cause it is an urban fashion. 

In 1820, 72 per cent of the labor force 
were agricultural workers; in 1900 it was 
down to 38 per cent; by 1950 the figure 
was less than 12 per cent? This decline 
in the proportion of the American people 


8 These figures are from the United States 
Bureau of the Census. 
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engaged in agriculture may be expected 
to continue slowly during the next sev- 
eral decades. . 
Along with this trend of population 
from country to city, with the resultant 
urbanization, has gone a counter move- 
ment. The rapid growth of suburban 
communities around the larger cities re- 
flects a striving by many families to leave 
the heart of the cities, perhaps to have 
some of the advantages of country 
However, these suburbs are esse 
urban rather than rural. The rapid growth 
of the satellite towns, often without ade- 
quate planning, has sometimes resulted in 
social disorganization and social strain, 
Not infrequently there is à lack of essen- 
tial services for the rapidly expanding 
population in these Suburban areas, The 
homogeneity of the suburbs in famil 
composition, socia] Strata, and the like af- 


fords a rather unique social environment 
for the school and its pupils. 


living. 
ntially 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION IN 
FLUX 

Through patterns of soci 
tion, a Society distributes 
ileges, duties and obli: 
among its presumed ‘ 
perior” grades, not so much on the basis 
of personal ability as on other grounds. 
Most important among these other 
grounds determining one’s class Position 
in American society appear to be wealth, 
Occupation, income, residential location, 
housing, family background, and adher- 


ence to behavior norms expected in a 
given class,4 


al stratifica- 
rights and priv- 
gations unequally 
'inferior" and “Su 


*W.L. Warner, Marchia Meeker, and Ken- 
ass in America (Chi 


cago: 
S, 1949). 


that the study of any American commu- 
nity will reveal definite patterns of strati- 
fication. These prestige structures are 
related to other dimensions of dt 
nity, especially institutions, value sy: 

tems, and ecology. - 

For our present purpose we are p 2 
ticularly concerned with whether or n E 
there have been recent changes in buc 
patterns of stratification. Here our “A 
cator must be rates of social mobility. 
this connection fluidity and flexibility, a5 
well as variability in time and space, seem 
to be the hallmarks of social stratification 
in America. 

Paucity of data makes it difficult to 
reach sound generalizations iia ce 
rates of social mobility.* Generally we 
have to fall back upon information ie 
cerning occupational mobility ee 
generations. Thus, we know that tae 
30 per cent of sons enter the occupa Of 
of their fathers in the United States. A 
those who leave their father’s i a 
tional group, few move very far "afe 
down the Occupational hierarchy. - us 
thermore, there has been and ane 
to be more upward than mpage 
movement of sons in relation to t zo 
father's Occupation. When it comes b 
movement between manual and Mir e 
ual occupations. that is, between b »» 
collar and White-collar jobs—there ine 
to be the greatest difficulty. Yet arou! de 
a quarter to a third of sons on each pnl 
of this dividing line are able to cross 
line. 
When we look at occupational "X 
by the same individual during his a 
career, we find rather rapid o aig 
mobility with four or five changes hal 
ing a lifetime not unusual. About indi- 
of these occupational changes by i 


" WwW 
5 Kurt B. Mayer, Class and Society (Ne 


York, Doubleday and Company, 1955), Chap 
ter 8. 
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viduals, however, represent no vertical 
mobility. A recent study of the two 
highest Status groups of a middle-size 
City in upstate New York revcaled that 
44 per cent of the highest class had been 
upwardly mobile, while 50 per cent of 
the next highest class had been either up- 
wardly or downwardly mobile, mostly 
Upwardly. It is significant that most of 
these individuals who had been occupa- 
Uonally mobile were newcomers to the 
community, thus indicating the close re- 
lationship between the high rate of geo- 
Braphical mobility and occupational mo- 
bility.* 
"uc. at upward mobility in terms of 
the T is in line with basic tenets of 
ieee Dream of almost unlimited 
«uo ies] for every individual. How- 
md mii are certain economic and 
MAC A "i explanations which are 
fifty uum js significance. The last 
rà oe hune red years have seen a 
lon d pasion in the American econ- 
serta ei with expansion have come 
Which h asic changes in the economy 
dia ave provided increasing numbers 
auo E ortunities on higher rungs of the 
Pational ladder. For example, be- 
ly D" and 1950 skilled workers in- 
the ise 12 per cent to 14 per cent of 
tine. cios Working force, workers in 
People in an, 7 per cent to 9 per cent, 
f ener € professions from 4 per cent 
m per cent, white-collar workers from 
"d E to 19 per cent. During this 
S mL. there were decreases among 
tural y, S of unskilled labor and agricul- 
Orkers, 

ine ae of immigrants to the United 
vin Tom 1880 to 1920 brought in more 
Ple from peasant and working-class 


“milies than from any other group. As 
* Leila C. D A "P 
town,” 17.71 Deasy, "Social Mobility in North- 
nell Vj Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Cor- 
Riversity, 1955, 
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they took jobs in the American economv 
and shifted from one job to another, thev 
often were able to achieve upward occu- 
pational mobility. Furthermore, the birth 
rate among families in the lower occupa- 
tional groups tended to be higher than 
among families with higher socioeco- 
nomic status. This created something of 
a demographic vacuum in the higher 
classes and made way for movement up- 
ward by those below. 

During this period, also, universal pub- 
lic education became a reality. Education 
has alwavs served as an effective elevator 
for social mobility. In Great Britain the 
socioeconomic pyramid has been some- 
what more flattened, with less extremes 
from bottom to top than in this country. 
This is so, notwithstanding some vestiges 
of nobility. Public social policy of the 
past twenty years has considerably influ- 
enced British patterns of social stratifica- 
tion. One aspect of this policy may be 
seen in education, where only about 
75,000 places are available in the colleges 
and universities. With selection being 
made at the age of eleven or twelve, not 
a large percentage of adolescents go to 
"grammar school" which is roughly 
equivalent to the college preparatory 
curriculum in our secondary schools, 
though somewhat more advanced. Thus, 
definite restriction on the proportion of 
the population which can get a college 
education has a bearing on the British 
patterns of social stratification.” A recent 
study for the National Science Founda- 
tion found that in 1955 there were be- 
tween 60,000 and 100,000 high school 
graduates of high level ability in the 
United States who, for financial reasons, 
were not in college. Apparently here 
also public policy with reference to 


* D. V. Glass (ed.), Social Mobility in Britaj 
(London, Routledge and Kegan "Paul du 
1954), Chaps. 5 to 7, and ro. ? 
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higher education is related to social 
stratification. 

Meager as it is, available evidence does 
not indicate that class lines are becoming 
more rigid in the United States. The de- 
pression of the 1930's and subsequent 
changes in public social policy have re- 
sulted in a tendency toward some level- 
ing of the social class pyramid in this 
country. Public education and mass media 
of communication have aided in wide 
diffusion of correct speech, manners, 
dress, and the like. Although definite pat- 
terns of social stratification exist and can 
be identified in any American commu- 
nity, there does not seem to be as keen 
Consciousness of social class here as in 
some European countries, Perhaps the 
greatest class consciousness is found in 
our small upper class. Of course another 
major economic depression would prob- 
ably tend to make class lines more rigid 
and to increase class antagonisms, 


s look at social strati- 
must give brief atten- 


€, by which we mean 
the hereditary placing of 
sumed "superior" and “ 


country, Life chances and access to jobs, 


» and residential areas 
are unequally available to members of 


cally, segregation in the public schools. 
Legislation and executive action E 
also played their parts in the creation o 
new agencies and commissions to further 
civil rights. Of no little consequence 15 
the fact that Jim Crow has been drummed 
out of the United States armed forces. 
As has been so often pointed out, there 
are many inconsistencies between the 
values placed on democracy and freedom 
in this country on the one hand and our 
perpetuation of certain caste-like prac- 
tices on the other. This results in am 
siderable personal tension and peni 
stress. Changes in legal interpretation an 
in public opinion concerning these mat- 


dene a- 
ters are of great significance for educ 
tion. 


CHANGING VALUE SYSTEMS 


Following Robin Williams, we take 
values to mean affectively charged cri- 
teria by which goals of human boran 
are chosen. Values, then, are pieren 
interests which people take for grantee, 
Which they often hold sacred and w 
lable, and for which they sometimes wil 
fight. Values are the core of social t 
Stitutions, the criteria and mainsprings © 
behavior and social action which are in- 
ternalized for the individual and are bind- 
ing on his personality, " 

A host of Writers have sought to iden- 
tify and interpret the basic values © 
American Society. Only limited agree 
ment is found among these writers as 
to which are the more nearly universa 
values. Rather than attempt our own €X- 
Position of what these values seem to Re 
we would emphasize that values d 
change, albeit slowly, and that they bd 
from region to region and from gon 
munity to community This fact is = 
more than passing significance for educa 
tion. Furthermore, the extent to whic 
the values of a given people are con- 
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sistent and integrated is of particular con- 
cern to education. 

Leighton has pointed out that com- 
munities vary in the strength of their re- 
Sistance to change in values. He identi- 
fies three factors which tend to impede 
this change: homogeneity in the popula- 
tion, consistency between the value sys- 
tems, and geographical isolation of the 
community.’ In most American commu- 
nities there has been considerable weaken- 
ing in all three of these factors during 
the present generation. Perhaps more 
rapid change in values can be predicted 
for American communities in the future. 

Relative to consistency and integration 
Sf values, social science has not yet de- 
i concepts and techniques suffi- 

Y precise to provide definitive evi- 
ence. While Karl Mannheim, Lawrence 
Po en and aye have attempted. to 
lit swan case for societal disintegration 
holds ay eei qi Robin Williams 
vilius Ford ere ^ more agreement on 
s Sli * in American society than 
han cr d assumed. According to 
individus] ur culture has no unanimity of 
accepted Ad social aims, no generally 
ei * ctions, and no common pat- 
Bae stated eas or conduct. Mannheim 
nothing E it this way: “Thus there is 
of eds vn lives, not even on the level 
fior m its such as food, manners, be- 
vasis out which our views are not at 
ee | Tt is definitely not good to 
settled fist cies whose norms are m 
ahei evelop inan unsteady way. 
as E Continues, “. . . the failure of 

edi Ociety (is) to re-establish on a 
Men (nder H. Leighton, Tbe Governing of 

^ io aa N. J., Princeton University 
* Lawrence K, Frank, “Society as the Patient,” 


A s 
oherican Journal of Sociology, XLII (Novem- 
30936), P. 339. 


1 
.Karl Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time 


N 
p. rad York, Oxford University Press, 1944), 


Tess, 


larger scale the methods of value adjust- 
ment, value assimilation, value reconcilia- 
tion, and value standardization which 
were always active in small communities, 
and which, owing to the limited size of 
those communities, could do their work 
spontaneously. . . . Under the changed 
conditions of Great Society, however, 
lack of conscious direction of educational 
issues leads to what has been called ‘Edu- 
cation for Chaos.’ . .. This guidance can 
only be given if the integration of the 
community goes much deeper than is the 
case at this moment when the forces of 
disintegration have done their best to 
undermine tacit consensus and to over- 
emphasize differences existing in our 
midst." Mannheim contrasts this situa- 
tion with that in Fascist societies, which 
he abhors, in which value systems are de- 
liberately simplified and molded so as to 
achieve societal integration. He holds that 
there must be a middle way between to- 
talitarian regimentation and the complete 
disintegration of the value systems 
through extreme laissez-faire policies. 

Lack of consistency, ferment, and signs 
of disintegration in the values of Ameri- 
can society may be due in part to the 
social changes previously discussed: large- 
scale immigration, internal migration be- 
tween regions, migration from country 
to city, rapid population growth, con- 
siderable vertical mobility, inconsisten- 
cies between caste-like practice and pro- 
fessed democratic ideology. 

Robin Williams has summarized his es- 
timate of the more significant current 
changes in the values in American society 
as follows: “A decreased emphasis upon 
religious-ethical principles . . . increased 
concern with security . . . (conflicting 
trends toward) totalistic nationalism (and) 
international collaboration . . . a revived 
accent upon durable family life . . . con- 

11 Ibid., pp. 114, 115. i 
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tinued strong emphasis upon humanitari- 
anism, ethical equality, some aspects of 
democracy . . . and certain other ele- 
ments of the American Creed.” 12 . 
These changing values and the possible 
lack of integration in the value systems 
Constitute important elements in the en- 
vironment in which our educational ef- 
forts take shape, as well as influence the 
goals and responsibilities of education. 


NEW PATTERNS OF COM. 
MUNITY ORGANIZATION 


The local community is where people 
are born, where they live their lives, 
where they die. It is also where schools 
function along with many other institu- 
tions. Because control of public schools 
in this country has been kept so close to 
the people, patterns of local social organi- 


zation are of extreme importance to edu- 
cation, Though changin 


in American society can be 


broad terms, as has been done i 
cussion, it is i 


; in which teachers and 
educational admi 


their professional roles. 


nctions, New insti- 
oped. Schools and 
ed additional Tespon- 


tutions have devel 
colleges have assum 
sibilities, 

Today even the smal 
Character; 


are increasing in number. Cities of me- 
dium size now recognize that city plan- 
ning is not a luxury. The trend has been 
for the number of private agencies m 
all these fields also to increase both in 
number and in scope of operation. , 
Then, too, there are the multitude o 
voluntary organized groups so charac- 
teristic of American communities. E 
Tocqueville more than a hundred Dee 
ago and the Beards more recently have 
noted that Americans are great beue 
Although recent studies have shown a 
only 4o to 6o per cent of the rp 
of a community are usually active : 
these organized groups, their number xe 
Variety are a source of wonderment A 
visitors from abroad. A town of 6,00 f 
population may have from 40 to 60 ^ 
these groups, exclusive of churches. i; 
city of 250,000 will have from 500 to s 
such Sroups which may be classified i 
fraternal, patriotic, veterans, peter y 
civic, economic, political, cultural. a 
social. ? 
All these agencies and organized gr sr 
in a community are in competition 
the time of People, for financial Wir 
for leadership, for status in the avin 
eye, for a Tecognized niche in the oe 
Systems of the People, and often “a 
monopoly of a particular kind of atin 
or activity, Sometimes this competit! d 
gives Way to conflict, with jealousy an A 
bickering, There is a need, then, 3 
Community coordination and planning: 
Here is an Opportunity for the school 2A 
the college to seek their appropri 
places in the community, neither to $ 
short their broad educational tne e 
nor to assume that they can go it à a 
without working harmoniously i 
other agencies in a joint effort to m 
all the needs of all the people. da 
I once had a friend who plannec i 
book in the field of community organiza 
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tion. The Chapter about education was 
tentatively titled, "Shall the Schools Take 
Over?" His bias against the schools (he 
Was a social worker) was evident, but 
many who have been actively engaged in 
efforts to strengthen community coordi- 
nation and planning have shared his sen- 
tment. Mannheim has stated it this way: 
“No educational system is able to main- 
tain emotional stability and mental in- 
tegrity in the new generation, unless it 
has a kind of common strategy with the 
social agencies outside the school. Only 
through cooperation with them is it pos- 
sible, particularly in our present age, to 
hold in check the social influences which 
otherwise disorganize community life,” 13 

Sound community-school relationships, 
à topic so popular with professional edu- 
Cators, calls not only for effective utiliza- 
vm dl cniin d resources by the edu- 
the Prien emda equally as much for 
Diiis fe ege to play an appro- 
come ad mprehensive community 

ation and planning. 


THE 
HE PLACE of THE INDIVIDUAL 


mae Individual in any society faces the 
develo, of charting his own course of 
ike oe somewhere between putty- 
Dürms “i aint to prescribed cultural 
and ki egal prescriptions on the one 
the otha Autonomous personal action on 
Site da r.* In American society the pres- 
varying Fcc d is great, though 
commu ; rom region to region, from 
"amd to community, and among 
th Dt socia] strata and groups. Al- 

ough these pressures are certainly real, 


i Mannheim, op. cit., p. 82. 
Nap, Vid Riesman (in collaboration with 
athan Glazer, and Reuel Denny), The Lonely 


Crowd AAN: 
1950), tian. en Yale University Press, 
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our analysis has shown a culture and so- 
cial structure in considerable ferment 
and change. The many new social pat- 
terns provide a maze of multiple statuses 
and roles for each individual, and often 
involve frustrating conflict. His probable 
mobility adds to the complexities facing 
him. Changing values in the society make 
it difficult for him to keep his social 
moorings. The culture and social struc- 
ture often do not provide him with suffi- 
ciently clear guidelines and high predict- 
ability in interpersonal relations. The 
social situation is often not clearly defined 
for him. Social adjustment too frequently 
proves difficult. According to Williams, 
"If such disillusion of the social pattern 
involves values central to the person's 
self-identity, the shattering of stable so- 
cial expectations seems catastrophic for 
personality integration.” !5 Azomie is the 
term Durkheim has given to this sort of 
situation, in which so many find them- 
selves in American society today. Truly 
the individual in no way is isolated from 
the culture and structure of his society. 

If individuals, in the course of their 
personality development, frequently find 
themselves on shifting sand, this is of 
considerable concern to education. If 
the teacher is to understand and work 
effectively with his raw material—the 
students—he must give attention to these 
problems of social adjustment on the one 
hand and to the development of individ- 
uality and personal integrity on the other. 
There is also the responsibility of educa- 
tion for helping to mold new social pat- 
terns within which individuals of the 
future may work out their adjustment 
and integrity with higher chances of 
success. 

15 Williams, op. cit., P- 480. 
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REUD commented on the insults 
sjt on man since the Renais- 
sance. He suggested that all the discov- 
eries made by man in recent centuries 
have automatically, as it were, become 
techniques of debunking. And he saw 
psychoanalysis in this light too, as meet- 
ing resistance because of its wound to 
human pride. 

From one point of view it is possible 
to look at Psychoanalysis as merely a re- 
cent by-product in a long series of cul- 
tural revolutions. One equivalent of psy- 
choanalysis might be X-ray photography. 
Psychology without walls, on one hand; 
biology without walls, on the other, Go- 
ing back to the ancient world for a mo- 
ment, Patrick Geddes noted (Patrick 
Geddes in India, edited by J. Tyrwhitt, 
London, 1947, p. 29) that “Our western 
civilization is based on Greek civiliza- 
tion which was essentially composed of 
City states. The Spread of Roman roads 
led to their conquest and exploited and 
exhausted al] regions into the metropoli- 
tan maw. When the roads were broken 


cities of the Mid- 


a separate though 
f life. o? 
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the road, in turn, was made feasible ay 
writing and papyrus. Until written ing 
sages could easily and cheaply be co x: 
mitted to a light and d, sien ed 
dium, the road appears not to have offe of 
many attractions to the organizers a 
armies, States, and empires. This zh 
theme explored by the late Harold In PM 
the economic historian of the fur n E 
the railway, and the cod fisheries. ly" 
his explorations brought Innis to ae 
Subject of the pulp and paper in idi 
tries, he found himself compelled to s 
tend his researches to the trade m x 
the mind and of public opinion, so in 
willy-nilly he became the pioneer of dia 
social and political effects of the me E 
of communication. His historical r' t 
searches had assured him many times n 
there cannot be any technological hes 
Physical change in the means ee 
communication that is aiu in id 
Spectacular socia] change. A new mec o, 
is like the trumpet at the battle of Jeric " 
ven a casual look at the media pron 
of recent centuries bears Innis out. m 
ing the Bible in the sixteenth n. 
meant religion without walls. But T a 
pectedly it raised the towering wa jisi 
vernacular nationalism and individua ra 
For print upset corporate and ae 
worship. Although printing was the e 
mass medium, technologically con 
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ered, it isolated the reader and the stu- 
dent as never before. It shifted the stress 
1n education and in the classroom from 
Oral to written and visual instruction. 
Moreover, while print was the enemy of 
architecture, painting, and music (as these 
arts had been cultivated previously), it 
made possible the spread of information 
at least. Colonial America could not im- 
Port plastic culture from Europe but it 
Could print books and news. 

By the time of the power press, in the 
early nineteenth century, the newspapers 
Were rapidly changing the character of 
Politics by creating public opinion. In a 
new country like America the new me- 
= of the press created the first instance 

a state founded on public opinion. 
mm Political forms, pre-dating the 

555, still depend much less on public 
Opinion, 
e dne is collecting and speed- 
i M y the power press had, as is 
has a a great effect on the devel- 
advent or sip and railways. But the 
pda cui Vu an se dig. 
low, Thy E | € proportions o 
Stantanei m egraph is a device of in- 
inal uL Which knocks down all cul- 
Patchwork, The telegraph produces that 
which ie p of global cross section 
fepe sot a e for granted now on every 

dux € newspaper. As much as the 
mover Sean the telegraph was a re- 
‘quence walls, And the natural conse- 

Was diplomacy without walls. 

s ell I think that the effect of 

.- egraph has been, like that of later 
md to break down also the division 
adler n rs inner and outer worlds. The 
Newspa of the newspaper accepts the 
ficial een POt so much as a highly arti- 
e ane having some correspondence 
ality die he tends to accept it as re- 

edia elf. Perhaps the effect is for the 

to substitute for reality just in the 


r 


degree to which they become virtuosos 
of realistic detail. 

The telegraph is not just an extension 
of print. It is not the mechanization of 
writing but the electrification of writing. 
That brings us to the movie, which was 
the mechanization of photography. The 
movie is another means of rolling up the 
mat of the external world in order to re- 
veal it inside movie walls as a kind of 
night-dream of the day world. The movie 
is to the novel what the novel was to the 
newspaper. And just as news photog- 
raphy knocked down some of the ver- 
nacular walls which still foster the pas- 
sions of nationalism, so the movie knocked 
down the walls of individualism created 
by print. It also attacked the walls parti- 
tioning our dreams from our waking 
lives, and made all times and places im- 
mediately present. 

The order in which these changes oc- 
curred chronologically is not entirely 
their technological order of development. 

Technically, the telegraph was far in 
advance of the movie or writing with 
moving images. And the telephone is in 
advance of the gramophone technically 
because the gramophone is merely the 
mechanization of speech and sound, 
whereas the telephone is the electrifica- 
tion of speech, as the telegraph was the 
electrification of writing. But with the 
telephone came speech without walls. 

About the same time there arrived the 
motor car, the home without walls. 

One classic principle can be seen oper- 
ating clearly in all matters related to the 
development of the media of communi- 
cation; namely, that while any given form 
is latent or incomplete in its expression, it 
manifests itself under its opposite. With 
radio and TV we come to a striking il- 
lustration of this principle. The electronic 
or vacuum tube first manifested its 
powers in the acoustic sphere but did not 
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achieve full expression until TV. Radio 
is to the ear what television is to the eye, 
the instantaneous record and transmission 
of sight and sound. Television ege 
large step toward reassembling all the 
elements of interpersonal discourse which 
were split apart by writing and by all 
the intervening artificial media. For lan- 
guage itself is an acoustic medium which 
incorporates gesture and all the various 
combinations of sensuous experience in 
a single medium of sound. Writing was 
probably the greatest cultural revolution 
known to us, because it broke down the 
walls between sight and sound. Writing 
was a visualizing of the acoustic which 
split off or abstracted one aspect of 
speech, setting up a cultural disequilib- 
rium of great violence, The dynamism of 
the Western World may well proceed 
from the dynamics of that disequilib- 
rium. If so, our present stage of media 
development Suggests the possibility of a 
new equilibrium, 

Our craving today for balance and an 
end to ever-accelerating change may 
quite possibly be related to the very pos- 
sibility of achieving that balance. But the 
obvious lesson of all this development for 
education seems to me both simple and 
startling. If our new media Constitute so 
complete a range of expressiveness as 
both to enhance and almost to supplant 
Speech itself, then we have moved into 
the period of Post-literacy, If our present 
means of exploring and presenting the 
human past are such as to make simul- 
taneously present all kinds of human 
Pasts, then we have moved into the pe- 
riod of post-history, Not that we are to 
be deprived of books any more than of 
ancient manuscripts, But it is plain that 
Our new culture is not going to lean very 

Y one means of encodin 
of Tepresenting reality. A]- 
accustomed to a concert of 


€Xperience or 
Teady we are 


the arts, of the sensuous channels and 
the media. And in this respect we shal 
resemble preliterate and prehistoric i 
Cieties in the inclusiveness of our aware 
ness. That means also that we shall tend 
as they did toward homogeneity " 23 
perience and organization. Perhaps, the x 
fore, we have in our postliteracy come 

the age of the classroom without walls. 

It was very hard at first for the od 
temporaries of Erasmus to prm 
printed book meant that the main cha A 
nel of information and discipline was E 
longer the spoken word or the — 
language. Erasmus was the first to act we 
the awareness that part of the new E s 
lution was going to be felt in the clas 
room. He decided to direct the revolu 
tion from the classroom. I think the same 
Situation confronts us. We are pem 
experiencing the discomfort and ere 
lenge of classrooms without walls, jm 
as the modern painter has to modify M 
techniques in accordance with art ‘te 
Production and museums without wa fid 
We can decide either to move into t : 
new wall-less classroom in order to oe 
"pon our total environment or to or 
on it as the last dike holding back t 
media flood. Let us consider chat the D 
of information into the student pier 
(and our own as well) which was oe 
oral, and then printed, could easily | 
controlled in the classroom. Today ea 
a tiny trickle of the information flow i 
the student mind can be accounted for Fa 
the classroom, For every fact or attitu E 
Which the teacher can initiate or xs 
the visual and auditory environment 
day provides many thousands. - 

In a word, the cultural content re 
Proach is futile, even granting cvi da 
preferable. To try to defend our civi of 
tion against itself by either agin In 
encouraging the young about he bë 
rounding chaos and vulgarity wou 
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like the Eskimo trying to defend his cul- 
ture against ours by taking a vow of 
Silence. Our own history and our own 
methodology stand ready at hand to ad- 
vise us in the present very dramatic cli- 
max, We must maximize rather than min- 
imize the various features of our new 
Media. It is easy now to see that they 
are not mere vehicles for already achieved 
experience and insight. We have moved 
far beyond mechanization. Let us not 
Ose ourselves by supposing that we have 
Merely to contend with new forms of 
mechanization. Radio and TV are not 
e ways of handling manuscript- and 
ook-culture, The motor car was not a 
Sübstitute for the horse. It did what the 
"ipa i never do. Radio and TV are 
Deedes ok aids to enhance or to 
17€ previous forms of experience. 
rad :- languages. We must first 
Sues jn i sg these new lan- 
ied ae g t eir minute particularity 
al "s n so doing we have available 
Wisi n precsdenred scale the resources 
Data "à = and contrast. We can com- 
iewe ame play or novel or poem or 
passing = it is changed artistically in 
ns. da d movie form, the stage, 
ise i, Fd We can note the pre- 
Compare E o each medium as we would 
tieds of “a various degrees of effective- 
English, ae in Greek or French or 
oing slo ls is what the young are 
classroon Po and helplessly outside the 
tention a. rie day. This holds their at- 

he e classroom does not. . 
gin to d. e ois age, as the media be- 
More má b nature, nature imitates art 
Miner ore. Oscar Wilde records his 
Tome "a P finding London drawing- 
Pale, wit owing with long-necked, 
ore the rn-haired women, where be- 
hne id oai a of Rossetti and Burne- 
o ay d women had never been seen. 
at imitation is normal. Every 


i9 


movie and every issue of Vogue breezily 
sets out to revamp not only our clothes 
but our physiology. Such is the amount 
of power available now that the boun- 
daries between art and nature have dis- 
appeared. Art has substituted for nature, 
and various new political regimes tend 
to act on these assumptions. 

In such an age with such resources, the 
walls of the classroom disappear if only 
because everybody outside the classroom 
is consciously engaged in national and 
international educational campaigns. Ed- 
ucation today is totalitarian because there 
is no corner of the globe or of inner ex- 
perience which we are not eager to sub- 
ject to scrutiny and processing. So that 
if the old-style educator feels that he lives 
in an ungrateful world, he can also con- 
sider that never before was education so 
much a part of commerce and politics. 
Perhaps it is not that the educator has 
been shouldered aside by men of action 
so much as that he has been swamped by 
high-powered imitators. If education has 
now become the basic investment and 
activity of the electronic age, then the 
classroom educator can recover his role 
only by enlarging it beyond anything it 
ever was in any previous culture. We 
cannot hope simply to retain our old 
prerogatives. Our bridges are gone and 
the Rubicon is yet to cross. 

Yes, we must substitute an interest in 
the media for the previous interest in sub- 
jects. This is the logical answer to the 
fact that the media have substituted them- 
selves for the older world. Even if we 
should wish to recover that older world 
we can do so only by an intensive study 
of the ways in which the media have 
swallowed it. And no matter how man 
walls have fallen, the citadel of individual 
consciousness has not fallen nor is it 
likely to fall. For it is not accessible to 
the mass media. 
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HE question of educational priorities 
becomes increasingly important as 
contemporary culture becomes more 
complex and more tasks are thrust upon 
the school. The identification of priori- 
ties is difficult, however, and, in an age 
of ideological conflict, almost inevi 
controversial. Decisions concernin 
orities in the schoo] Program need to 
based on the characteristics of contem- 
porary culture, some conception of ideals 
and values, and the best available knowl- 
edge regarding the nature of individual 


growth and development and the learn- 
ing process. 


tably 
ri- 


be 


BASES FOR DETERMINING 
PRIORITIES 


Several authorities have contributions 
to make in the determination of educa- 
tional priorities. The behavioral Scientists 
can provide information about contem- 
porary society and culture, the nature of 
individual growth and development, and 
the learning process. Philosophers can 
help to identify the values and ideals that 
the school should further. Members of 
the educational profession can provide 
evidence from experience and researc 
what the school can do effectively. Chil- 
dren and youth can express their needs 
and interests and help to identify the 
school objectives they believe to be im- 
portant. Parents, lay leaders, and other 
citizens can help to identify the aspects 


hon 


of contemporary culture that they w 
transmitted and the areas they think n «n 
improvement. They can indicate má a 
they believe the school should serv so- 
cultural perpetuation, rca ndo e i 
cialization, and personality developm en 
The ultimate control of public pie 
tion is in the hands of citizens at the — 
State, and national levels. Citizens dir 
the responsibility to participate as d 
as possible in the solution of hes ieu 
problems. However, the pion 
competence of educators needs to be dan 
ognized and respected. Public oes di 
like public health requires a high ut 
of professional competence. Ano blic 
point to keep in mind is that the pu ai 
school is responsible to the whole e 
munity and state which suppor ta ial 
function is to serve both the indivi ne 
and the public welfare. It is vitally v 
portant that it should not come segni 
domination of any special interest i 
9r groups, no matter how rwr » dé 
Some people see conflicts in the be- 
termination of educational pa the 
tween academic subject matter an d be- 
needs and interests of children, = and 
tween the intellect and ae di- 
feelings. These are essentially fa stim- 
chotomies. Needs and interests ih the 
ulated by the environment in a ! ually 
individual interacts, and needs are ire the 
satisfied and interests pursued on There 
possession of knowledge and skill. 
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are intellectual and emotional factors in 
all learning situations. An individual is 
acquiring an attitude toward and a feel- 
ing about intellectual endeavor at the 
same time he is pursuing it. Some people, 
for example, have learned to dislike his- 
tory because of the way it has been 
taught to them. 

The task of the school is to make in- 
leon experiences emotionally satis- 
il by providing an academically rich 

Stimulating environment in which 
Pupils become aware of their real needs, 
iocum broad interests, and acquire the 
ano is skills, and abilities nec- 
tont le r Š ective living in contempo- 
de x In this way the claims of 
eh lvidual learner, scholarship, and 

ty can all be served. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF THE 
CURRICULUM 


is ae determining educational priorities, it 
are the pa e answer the question, What 
ome odd E in the curriculum? 
Towly d e efine the fundamentals nar- 
Teading ine ude only such basic skills as 
Gontend : p and arithmetic. Others 
Curriculum ae 2 fundamentals of the 
"€ school e pde all of the elements in 
Sary to th curriculum which are neces- 
functions € achievement of the essential 
4 of the school. 

in See An is the changing of behavior 
esirable direction. Since this 1s 


true s 
Mase = family, church, peer groups, 
tan €dia, and school—all serve impor- 


w E educational. functions, as does the 
about Date eH The unique thing 
Createq Mer iie is that itisa deliberately 
ürpose. e managed environment for the 
chavior ee desirable changes in 
through | i chools are the instruments 
Selves. E hich cultures perpetuate them- 
tained tee are established and main- 
en the members of a cultural 
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group believe that a special institution is 
necessary to insure the development of 
the knowledge, ideals, and competence 
needed to preserve and continue their 
way of life. 

Schools contribute to the preservation 
and improvement of the culture through 
the development of the individual. They 
have the responsibility to guide individ- 
ual learners in the fullest development of 
their potentialities, to help them find 
their places in society, and to develop the 
competence necessary to fulfill their roles 
as parents, workers, citizens, and creative 
human beings, aware of their own inner 
worth and sensitive to the well-being 
and rights of others. 

The priorities in the educational pro- 
grams of American schools need to be 
based on the democratic conception of 
values and ideals which express the 
American idea of the good life and set 
standards for the behavior of the Ameri- 
can people. These values and ideals are 
what we seek to preserve and realize 
more fully through the school. While 
there are widespread interpretations of 
democratic ideals and values, most Ameri- 
cans would agree that they include be- 
lief in: i 


1. The infinite value and sacred dig- 
nity of the individual. 

2. Equality of opportunity for every 
individual to develop and use his po- 
tentialities. 

3. Basic rights and liberties for all. 

4. The team method of solving prob- 
lems based on the cooperation of equals. 

5. The use of reason in the solution of 
problems. 

6. The American dream of a better life 
for all—a faith that if we have mutual 
respect, equal opportunity, civil liberty 
individual initiative, cooperation, and Use 
our reason, we can continue in the pres- 
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ent and future to solve our problems and 
improve our way of life. u 
The American people seek to maintain 
these ideals in a rapidly changing indus- 
trial-urban culture. Some of the charac- 
teristics of this culture are: increasing 
mechanization, which has produced high 
standards of living and abundant leisure; a 
high level of health, which has contrib- 
uted to a rapid increase in the population 
and more older people; increasing spe- 
cialization, interdependence, and central- 
ization; increasing standardization and 
pressures toward conformity; the domi- 
nance of urban and suburban living; the 
shift from primary to secondary grou 
relationships; limited Opportunity for par- 
ticipation by children and youth in the 
vital activities of everyday living; ano- 
nymity and loneliness for many individ- 
uals in urban culture; Widespread feelings 
of fear and anxiety; the prevalence of de- 
linquency and crime; and ideological 
conflict and the threat of communism 
and fascism to the free way of life. 
The priorities for Ameri 


characteristics of behavior 
Pressed in terms of knowle, 
skills, and abilities, The effec 
ual today requires: 


can be ex. 
dge, values, 
tive individ- 


1. An understanding of our cha 
culture, includin 


the state, the na 
2. High ideal 

including wide 

tions, basic loyal 
des, 


nging 
g the local community, 
tion, and the world. 

s and standards of value, 
interests, fine apprecia- 
ties, and wholesome atti- 


3. Basic social skills, inc 
Writing, Speaking, listeni 
and using numbers 


4 Ability in Teflective thinking as ap- 


luding reading, 
ng, observing, 


plied to economic, political, social, physi- 
cal, and biological problems. 


KNOWLEDGE AND 
UNDERSTANDING 

In the area of knowledge and ram 
standing, the greatest current I 
an understanding of the meaning of s 
basic abstract concepts as democracy, 
freedom, capitalism, fascism, po capri 
individualism, and the like. Most s 
action now takes place through Vedi ai 
tion in secondary groups —— E 
broad geographic areas. Such pe Pi 
tion is largely conceptual, and an in in 
ual who lacks operational perm ae 
key concepts is likely to be manipu ie d 
like a puppet on a string by aes h 
shapers of public Opinion. Hence, a x 
Priority for the school today is so s 
velop root meanings for the key cone T. 
that are used in decision-making in co 
temporary culture, g 

la desdloing an understanding of 
our changing culture, there should ^ 
Proper balance between the past, prese at 
and probable future, Currently, in ae 
schools, Particularly high schools, or 
attention needs to be given to een “a 
tary events and to the projection of E ds 
nomic, political, cultural, and social tre be 
into the future, There also needs to of 
? Proper balance between the study 
the local community, the state, the "m 
tion, and the world. Contemporary n at; 
ture is specialized and interdepen " it 
from the local to the world level, an e 
is important that the understanding ag: 
children and youth encompass the Phe 
graphic areas, peoples, and cultures “hools 
whole world. In large numbers of sc hy. 
an emphasis on world history, geogr 5 igh 
and culture is neglected. Many stl 
school graduates in the United pec ld 
receive no intensive study of world A the 
raphy, history, and literature beyon 
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elementary School, and some not even 
there. Of course there needs to be con- 
tinued emphasis on and high priority for 
local, state, and national geography, his- 
tory, and culture. 

The breadth or scope of the curricu- 
lum is an important consideration in the 
determination of educational priorities. 

* curriculum consists of a selection 
of content and experiences from the total 
Tange of possibilities in the culture. If the 
School is to develop competent citizens 
for today’s world, all important aspects 
of Contemporary industrial-urban cul- 
ture need to be included in the curricu- 
lum. Some of the aspects of our culture 


which have important educational sig- 
nificance are: 


T. Improving family living. 
2. Developi i = 
tal health, oping good physical and men 
i 3 Organizing and governing—devel- 
Ping good citizenship. 
in 4. Developing and intelligently utiliz- 
& natura] resources—conservation. 
oe Toducing, distributing, and con- 
Goon goods and services—developing 
ational and consumer competence. 
' “Tansporting people and things. 
i ius ©mmunicating facts, feelings, and 
ae Recreating and playing—using leis- 
time constructively and wholesomely. 
"a Xpressing ethical standards—mo- 
ty and religion, 
9. Expressin d iating aes- 
CNET g and appreciating 
a ideals—tterature, music, and the 


VALUES AND IDEALS 


oriy zi area of values, the highest pri- 
of dem, ould be given to the development 
high aporte ideals, wide interests, and 
shou ical standards. Democratic ideals 

Permeate the school environment, 


and content and experiences from many 
curriculum areas should be used in de- 
veloping an understanding of them and 
in applying them constantly. There 
should be continuous mutual respect, 
equality of opportunity, cooperation, use 
of reason, and high morale in the school. 
Pupil-teacher planning should be the 
basis of classroom work, and there should 
be the widest participation and sharing 
of responsibility in the school as a whole. 
An emphasis on democratic ideals, how- 
ever, is not enough; there also should be 
an objective study of communism, fas- 
cism, and other ideologies which chal- 
lenge the free way of life in the contem- 
porary world. 

Broad interests and self-dependence in 
pursuing them are vital to individual com- 
petence in a rapidly changing, complex 
culture. It is impossible for anyone to 
learn in school all he will ever need to 
know. Hence, the best thing that the 
school can do is to develop deep inter- 
ests in the things that are important in 
contemporary living and the ability to 
pursue them self-dependently. This should 
be accompanied by open-mindedness and 
a zest for new knowledge and new in- 
terests. Instruction that teaches young 
people to dislike what they are learning 
is more harmful than helpful. 

General Omar Bradley has called the 
present an age of “nuclear giants and 
ethical infants.” There is evidence on 
every side of the need for development 
of higher ethical and moral standards. 
The school has an important responsibil- 
ity in this area, but it cannot do the task 
alone. The development of good charac- 
ter in the young is the responsibility of 
the family, church, and ultimately of the 
whole community, as well as of the 
school. The school needs to work closely 
with all character-building agencies, es- 
pecially the family and the church, but 
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the public schools themselves must be 
kept free from all sectarian influences if 
the constitutional separation of church 
and state and freedom of conscience and 
religion are to be preserved. 


SKILLS AND ABILITIES 


In the area of basic skills, high pri- 
ority in the educational program needs 
to be given to the development of mean- 
ing in reading, clarity in descriptive and 
interpretative writing, the objective dis- 
cussion of controversial issues, the speak- 
ing of foreign languages, higher levels of 
quantitative thinking, and the securing of 
accurate and useful information from lis- 
tening and observing. The emphasis on 
word meaning in reading relates to the 
importance of conceptualization discussed 
earlier. The need for clear and concise 
communication through writing is evi- 
dent throughout contemporary culture, 
from military briefing to letters to the 
editor columns in the newspaper. Both 
the public schools and the colleges need 
to place more emphasis on practice in 
writing in essay form. 

The ability to discuss controversial is- 
sues calmly and dispassionately is one of 
the greatest needs in our culture. It has 
been said that much so-called discussion 
of controversial issues is merely a rear- 
rangement of prejudices. Democracy rests 
ultimately on discussion and rational per- 
suasion. There is a need for the School 
to give high priority to practice in the 
discussion of many kinds of controy, 
issues and problems. 

Ability in the Speaking of foreign lan- 
guages is another important communica- 
tion need in the United States. Tradition- 
ally we have had a large reservoir of 

speakers of foreign languages provided 
by immigration. Since the 1920's this 
source has diminished greatly. If Amer- 
ica is to fulfill its leadership role in an 


ersial 


interdependent world, the HANE i 
to give much more attention to foreig 
age instruction. . 
pei fundamental skill which neei: 
to be stressed is the use of numbers vt 
quantitative. thinking. SUMENDA oe 
culture rests on a very extensive ma 
matical base. Contemporary technology 
and science cannot continue to a 
without a large number of ie gel 
with a high level of mathematical icd 
petence. Hence, the schools need kel 
velop not only competence in ores d 
computation but also high levels o & d 
ity in quantitative thinking. This A dis 
area of major concern because of. as 
small number of trained iiihanaa . 
who are entering public school apes 4 
Perhaps the two most neglected Ts 
skills are listening and observing. ari 
typical adult acquires more quai 
about current affairs from listening 2 
observing than from reading, yet us 
little is being done to develop pae 
and observing skills. A beginning 1$ of 
ing made in listening under the name ät 
“auding,” but practically no ees 
tention is being given to the skill o is 
servation at a time when teleri 
rapidly becoming the dominant means 
mass communication. ‘c the 
Reflective thinking in all areas !5 the 
most important genera] ability ed 
School needs to develop. There olving 
be more emphasis on problem-5o" nce 
throughout the school program. one » 
and mathematics classes provide im uch 
lent opportunities in this area, but n sin 
more needs to be done here as well ud 
applying disciplined thought n. The 
nomic, political, and social problem ch in 
vast sums being devoted to e in 
the physical and biological y iren ad d 
material change is already far ane an 
developments in human_ relations high 
moral character are a measure of the ^p 
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priority that needs to be given to the de- 
velopment of the capacity for social 
thought in the school. 


FREEDOM AND DISCIPLINE 


The development of ability in problem- 
Solving immediately raises the question 
of the place of controversial issues in the 
curriculum. The effective school pro- 
a has to include controversial issues: 
UN almost all things are con- 
bes, ie at some time; and second, be- 
limes E s consideration of controversial 
mini nd to the development of 
| qe ess in critical thinking and to 
"ei ervation ofa free society. A free 

etr is based on effective free choices 
jcc. citizens, and children and 
in nies ien how to make effective, 
T sign E oices only in schools where 
bak e „to make such choices. 
marily for agi freedom exists not pri- 
ut Peens ie protection of the teacher, 
fis a it is essential to the mainte- 

of the free way of life. 


In conclusion, self-discipline and self- 
direction should stand near the top in 
any consideration of educational priori- 
ties in a free society. Discipline is neces- 
sary in any kind of group activity, but 
a democratic society is based on self- 
discipline rather than imposed discipline. 
The teacher in the classroom has the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining discipline, 
and it must be imposed if necessary. 
But every effort needs to be made to 
share responsibility with students through 
teacher-pupil planning and to encourage 
students to be self-controlled and self- 
directing. This is not “soft pedagogy.” 
On the contrary, it is the kind of peda- 
gogy that seeks to have each pupil learn 
at his highest potential and on his own 
initiative. This is the kind of pedagogy 
needed to prepare the individual for life 
in a rapidly changing, industrial-urban 
culture where he has the responsibility to 
help solve pressing problems and where 
he must keep on learning all his life if he 
is to be an effective citizen. 


Knowledge and the Curriculum 
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HILOSOPHIC fashion dictates that an 
inquiry such as this should begin 
with a glance at common Sense usage of 


the key terms in the discussion. Fashion 
is not to be denied. 


TWO MEANINGS OF 
"Knowledge" 


“KNOW” 


is scarcely a common 
etymologists tell us that 


schaft. But more 
logical evidence 
of the active, tra 
the noun in curri 


others do not know. 
a curriculum theo 
of that which is 
culture is to be t: 
those who do n 
that a logical b 
Dot with “knowl 
plain man mean 
tain people kno 

Looking to t| 


410 


"know" occurs in its active, transitive 
Sense. Four are chosen here as ty pica 
not of all possible contexts but of in 
illustrating the big question of curriculu 
theory. 


1. A knows how to build a house. lip- 

2. A knows that the orbit of Mars is € 
tical, . " 

3. A knows what he is doing (deter 
minate situation). 

4. A knows this building. 


Is there any way of reducing this e^ 
So that we can use the form of One xis 
the sentences to say what is said in 2 
other form in another sentence? -ihat 

The easiest relation to identify is t is 
between Sentences 1 and 3. Sentence is 
clearly the dispositional form of senten 1 
3. Hence, any time a sentence like ad 
appears, it may be translated to an in i 
nite series of sentences of form 3. m 
one says that a particular farmer pa 
plowing knows how to plow, this an 
be translated as saying that in this pe 
any Other) situation of plowing, 
farmer knows what he is doing. o 
the translation shows, and this is 1mp is 
tant for the rest of the discussion, ts 
what form the know-how mane 
would take when applied to aome ost 
of affairs. As far as the problems © that 
are concerned, it is assumed here Jain- 
there are no more difficulties in saitiond 
ing the translation from the disposi than 
to the descriptive usage of “know 
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are connected with other dispositional 
terms. 

If the analysis above is correct, we can 
leave out sentences of form 1 in the fur- 
ther discussion. But this sense of know- 
Ing when we Say that someone knows 
What he is doing (or, more colloquially, 
knows What he is about) is certainly one 
Primary and irreducible meaning of com- 
mon sense usage. 

i n it possible to translate sentence 
orm of sentence 3? One could, 

Taig make a good case for the trans- 
Prin ere A is interpreted asa learned 
ine ws and the determinate situation 
" lich A is writing the sentence 
bed of Mars is elliptical." But 
es : the Correspondence is not exact. 
Sei ot nran literally that A knows 
Writes a about penmanship when he 
"Es sentence, Rather we mean that 
Solar ¢ E something about Mars, the 
closer Wi and so forth. It would seem 
common usage to regard sen- 


tence 
2 as not translatabl 
e to the for 
Sentence g^ ni 


Sent 
Bip 4 has no very interesting 
By bee It is reducible to sentence 3 


irs 2 in common sense usage. 
Pressing ig nes 4 is a way of ex- 
World rela ultimate sense of a mind- 
NOtion mi E a refined philosophical 
Sion in e makes no particular impres- 
h mmon-sense language. 
brie . Conclusions are indicated by this 
this Op analysis? The purpose of 
fro YS, it will be recalled, derives 
£ b fact that curriculum construc- 
ë "Bins with the state of affairs that 
ilg, cine in a society know some 
What die, known by the rest. We ask 
might mean. We can now an- 


me Somewhat different conclusion 
(No. Gilbert Ryle in The Concept of 
Chap, 2. *W York, Barnes and Noble, 1949), 


swer: This may mean, on the one hand, 
that some persons know certain proposi- 
tions or statements—roughly in the sense 
that they can state the proposition, define 
the terms of the proposition, perhaps os- 
tensively, and, finally, can offer some 
reasoning for the belief that the proposi- 
tion is true. It may mean, on the other 
hand, that certain persons exhibit a kind 
of behavior that might be characterized 
by efficiency in relating means to ends, 
by purposeful organization of various 
phases of an action, and the like. 

While these two usages are relatively 
distinct in what they point to, they are 
related at least in this way: the actual be- 
havior we would call "knowing what 
he is about" is a function in part of the 
kinds of propositions potentially avail- 
able to the agent in the situation. Thus a 
farmer of a hundred years ago might be 
said to have known what he was doing in 
a situation of plowing when he plowed 
a fine straight furrow down the side of 
a mountain. Such action today would be 
quite the contrary of knowing what one 
is about in plowing. The difference is not 
in the behavior itself but, in part, in the 
propositional knowledge available as to 
the erosive effects of that kind of plow- 
ing. This relativity of the zzeazizg of sen- 
tences like 3 to a whole complex of cul- 
tural resources in the form of sentences 
like 2 must be kept constantly in mind 
in the remainder of this discussion, for it 
is obviously of far-reaching import when 
knowledge in the curriculum is consid- 
ered. 


THE PROBLEM OF CURRICULUM 
CONSTRUCTION 


A. precise description of what is meant 
by the two indicated usages cannot be 
given here. All that is necessary is rec- 
ognition that there is a genuine difference 
between the two meanings. This differ- 
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ence is crucial; it sets the most funda- 
mental task of curriculum theory. 

The goals of any educational scheme, 
be they cognitive or otherwise, are be- 
havioral. They are expressible in the form 
of sentence 3, uttered in the optative 
mood. What is pointed to in sentences of 
that form is called herein (somewhat as 
felicitously) "cognitive action. "P 

If the goal of deliberate education is 
cognitive action, the available intellectual 
resources to be used in achieving this 
goal are in the form of knowledge, as in 
sentence 2. (In order to avoid the con- 
fusions that surround the words "sym- 
bolic" and "verbal," I call this kind of 
knowing "propositional knowledge.”) 

The curriculum problem can be 

stated thus: What is the b 
select, organize, and teach Propositional 
knowledge in order to achieve goals ex- 
pressed as kinds of Cognitive action? To 
put it positively, we must select sentences 
for teaching on the basis of their con- 
tribution to Cognitive action. But we can- 
not teach isolated sentences that will 
apply to every conceivable situation in 
which a person is expected to know 
what he is doing. "Therefore, we must 
Somehow teach sentences in such a wa 

that the individual who learns them learns 
the organization of Propositional knowl- 
edge rather than mere isolated sentences, 
Yet, this principle of organization, in turn, 
must be such as to lead to what is here 
called cognitive action, Any serious the- 
ory of curriculum must recognize this 
problem in the basic character of knowl- 
edge itself and must try to solve it di- 
rectly. This is a persuasive definition of 
“serious” applied to curriculum theory, 
but it will serve to point up the three 
major curriculum theories I want to con- 
sider, Concerning each of them, 

question must be asked: Does this the 
account for what is open to inspec 


re- 
est way to 


one 
Ory 
tion 


concerning the organization of pere 
tional knowledge in the culture? At an 
point, attention is restricted to a. 
tional knowledge, roughly, knowledge a 
statements which may be translated in 
the “if... , then" form. The assumption 
is that this form of statement includes at 
least the sciences, history, puc ce 
and most common-sense descriptions © 
the world. 


—- noe 
A. Knowledge of first principles ri a 
viding structure to tbe curriculum 


The school of thought which ve 
that propositional knowledge is or pent 
in accordance with first principles d eme 
fies easily as a serious theory of d 
lum. Its strength lies in giving theoreti a 
justification to an intelligibly organ 

rogram. 

p jiem A to this theory, knowledge 
ina propositional sense of first princip. T 
is the end, the final cause, for all € 
tion. The road to this end is difficult nies 
rough, though not without its jene a 
joys. In order to attain to this knowle¢ d 
the learner must first master the inge. 
media through Which first principles i 
expressed. He develops his linguistic $ p 
at every stage in his travel along chat 
road to wisdom by using them on grar 
portion of the scientific and pec iy 
dition appropriate to his age and abi his 
He is Tecompensed emotionally for i 
efforts in the delight which comes ] in 
grasping new meanings and nium, 
the noetic pleasures which are a gen the 
feature of the child's, as well as 

adult’s, world. d of 

For those who can attain it, het o 
this education is not only the e er- 
contemplation but also a deeper nderly- 
standing of the basic principles ie The 
ing practical work and social ts on 
truly human person is one m an? 
can perform his task but also unders 
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the foundational reasons for what he is 
doing. He knows that a certain action 
will have a certain effect; he also knows 
the basic principles of causality. He not 
only gets to work on time, as it were, he 
also knows what time is; he knows the 
distinctions between relative and abso- 
lute time, between perceived and public 
time. This is the highest form of knowl- 
edge in our culture—the kind that should 
be extended to everyone, or as many as 
can possibly grasp it. And the question 
of what proportion of all learners can 
actually attain this knowledge is properly 
Seen as empirical. We do not know until 
We have tried it. 
Pa question of knowledge in the cur- 
Ete , apparently is answered. For in 
eo in which an actor finds 
ibe Gt qudm first principles of knowl- 
Principle pi If he knows the first 
fin a a e can move by logical deduc- 
— € more proximate propositional 
tion, ge relevant to the particular sit- 
is o obvious appeal, this theory 
certain qi rd mistaken. It asserts that a 
taught "y: of knowledge should be 
"nad learners, and that kind of 
Culture, Be is Simply nonexistent in our 


li ce Plantes of that statement is de- 
ciples "à theory emphasizing first prin- 
Culture Valid only if knowledge in the 
theo possesses certain features. The 
5 Um ie require that all our knowl- 
onside 9've ordered, regulated systems. 
T Some examples. In our search 
ities te the good of a particular 
conee n we could refer to more general 
like Yan of the good in situations 
irn, „C Present, conceptions which, in 
ese ultimately derivable from com- 
of the Beneral and synthetic principles 
Nature of good. To determine 


Whe 
ther one event is the cause of an- 


other, we could refer ultimately again 
to the basic nature of causality. These 
basic principles would presumably be 
certifiable to pure reason, so that all who 
would discipline themselves sufficiently 
would agree upon the conclusions 
reached. 

Now the argument I wish to make is 
in the nature of a sociological generaliza- 
tion and prediction. Propositional knowl- 
edge in our culture is mot organized in 
this fashion, nor is it likely to be so or- 
ganized in any foreseeable future. 

The further we depart from sense ex- 
perience, the greater is the disagreement 
found among equally competent schol- 
ars. Consider the principle of causality 
mentioned above. It is interesting to be- 
gin, say, with Hume's formulation of 
this problem and to trace the successive 
steps by which other philosophers have 
attempted to resolve the problem or to 
show that it is meaningless. One of the 
latest major contributions to the discus- 
sion is Tarski's semantic definition of 
cause; but this neither answers nor elimi- 
nates the question of the actual nature of 
the causal relation, in the sense required 
if we are to know fundamental synthetic 
principles. It is merely a way of stating 
what the scientist and the plain man have 
in mind when they use the word “cause.” 
We know no more and no less about the 
nature of the causal relation in the world 
than we did. (What Tarski's definition 
gives us, as far as I can see, is some as- 
surance that we are not committing our- 
selves to any metaphysics at all when we 
use the word, and this is probably a lin- 
guistic dividend for those who are afraid 
of metaphysics.) 

The same conclusion would be reached, 
I think, if we took such conceptions as 
the nature of good, of truth, of justice, 
or of beauty for consideration. Those 
who aim, then, for knowledge of funda- 
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mental principles as goals for education 
are aiming at the nonexistent. " 
"Their proposals regarding method an 

content on the lower rungs in the educa- 
tional ladder become rather obscure when 
this shining pinnacle is removed. If the 
lower steps are not the way to knowl- 
edge of general principles, by what justi- 
fication are the linguistic disciplines and 
the scientific and literary traditions in- 
cluded in the curriculum? One must 
either hold that they are good in them- 
selves, just as learned, or he must appeal 
to some further good they serve. The 
former, as we have seen, is no basis for a 
curriculum theory. To seek an answer to 
what further good they might serve, we 
turn now to a second theory, which also 
emphasizes the basic disciplines in cur- 
riculum construction. 


B. Tbe basic disciplines as ways of organ- 
izing propositional knowledge 
The current believers in teaching aca- 
demic disciplines have a quite sophisti- 
cated view. It runs something like this: 
knowledge in our culture js not, as the 
first position would have it, organized 
systematically as logically derivable from 
certain fundamental principles, It is, 
rather, organized around the particular 
kinds of questions which people put to 
their environment and the ways in which 
they certify their answers to these ques- 
tions. In theory, the number of questions 
which may be asked of the environment 
is limitless, but in practice, People ask 
only a rather small number of really dif- 
ferent questions, 
In the course of time, or im 
ifa person of genius addresses a new kind 
of question to his environment, concep- 


tual systems are developed. These con- 
Ceptual systems are, in 


of meanings among th 
asking and answering 


mediately 


essence, relations 
Ose terms used in 
questions of the 


world. The physical sciences and € 
conventional studies furnish the best c 
mediate examples, but the trend is P iur 
making ever more of our knowle p: 
achieve this form. The terms or nae 
in these disciplines lose their power " 
describe the multiplicity and emotion? 
tone of a concrete situation, but they 
gain in their potentiality for gaene 
organization and in their power to g e 
reliable predictions about limited fa 
of concrete events. : 
Thus the student, for whatever p 
pose he may be educated, comes to pa 
propriate in useful form the highest n 
best developed intellectual] resources E 
his culture; that is to say, he comes d 
know more in botb senses of the iioi 
“know” as he acquires the ability to M a 
derstand and use the various disciplin 
of his culture. follow 
In criticizing this theory, let us enl 
the figure suggested by the analysis al a 
and posit an individual facing an em á 
ment more or less inimical to his wis a 
more or less unknown in those m 
that bear upon his achievement of P ris 
poses. Let us imagine further that pa 
individual has access to every pP by 
tion written in every book or poker aes 
every mouth, except for those oa i 
designed specifically for school-li sible, 
struction. Let us imagine, per impos d 
that he understands fully the -— ^ at 
every sentence he reads or hears. cover 
pattern of organization would he et di 
in attempting to move logically te 
Propositions he now knows to th the 
thinks would be useful in c ail 
questions forced on him by his en 
ment? : at 
This is not the kind of question Si- 
can be answered by a priori logica iolo 
sis; rather it is a question of the "iris con" 
of knowledge in its broad sense. S op ge 
ceivable that the propositional kno 
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in a culture could be organized as inter- 
related, Systematic sets of propositions 
answering directly the kinds of questions 
9ne would like to have answered in guid- 
Ing his actions. But this is not the way 
Propositions in the various sciences and 
Common sense are related to one an- 
Other in our culture. Rather, it would 
appear that they are organized as more 
Or less related theories, ranging on a 
Whole series of intercrossing spectra from 
T ps general to the more general, from 
mifer [o rounded to the better es- 
th " » from the vaguely connected to 
2 highly systematized, and so on.t 
kie 4 te i oan of : propositions ae 
is in face y the expression “a discipline i 
Way is » only a more or less convenient 
Wn genes ae scientific theories and com- 
admini descriptions for pedagogic or 
Case, fea ud purposes. If that is the 
then, sol viously we cannot appeal to 
ositit icular ways of organizing prop- 
of how [zo final answer to the question 
" wide g onal knowledge should 
"ed for instruction, 


doi logical steps of this argument 
both by eges explicit. It is assumed, 
and by Poi "id under consideration 
Organization that there is some selection, 
n proposin? and method of instruction 
tend to bii tonal knowledge which will 
ive rows ng about the particular cogni- 
Es ie efined as a goal of education. 
Serts that e theory under discussion as- 
€ so-called disciplines, in their 

zation ad Tepresent the inherent organi- 
in our atl knowledge itself 
that this ture. The theory asserts also 
: Organization will lead to the ex- 
instruction, oe action as a goal of 


theo” a description of what is meant by 

tion ^ Se J. J. C. Smart, *Theory Construc- 

*Cong ¢ da Flew, ed., Logic and Language, 
s 


(Oxford, Blackwell, 1953), p. 222. 


I am denying outright the first of these 
assertions. It is obvious that without 
this support the second assertion loses its 
plausibility as an answer to the curricu- 
lum question. 

The argument given here hinges on the 
accuracy of the sociological description 
of the way propositions are intrinsically 
related to one another in our culture. In 
the final analysis, I can appeal only to 
vour understanding of the structure of 
knowledge in the world in order to es- 
tablish my point here. But I can possibly 
assist my case by pointing out one ex- 
ample of a discipline and showing how 
my contention applies to it. Consider the 
case of the conventional disciplines— 
rhetoric and grammar. 

The practical question which these dis- 
ciplines are designed to answer is this: 
How can I so word and express my ideas 
that they will carry the most appeal to 
my auditors? The sophists of classical 
Hellas developed a set of more or less 
related theories which could be applied 
in answering this question. They, espe- 
cially Isocrates, developed also some ped- 
agogical techniques for teaching these 
theories and their application. The com- 
bination of all this, including also ethical 
and political maxims relating to the use 
of this knowledge, became the disciplines 
of grammar and rhetoric. It is quite a 
simple matter now to analyze these dis- 
ciplines and distinguish the essentially so- 
ciological theories of linguistic usage in 
a culture from the pedagogical and ethi- 
cal theories which are traditionally in- 
cluded in them. 

Each of the kinds of propositions in- 
cluded in these disciplines has some title 
to the appellation "knowledge." The 
force of the example is not in denyin 
that a discipline is one way, and perhaps 
a very effective way, of pulling together 
different kinds of knowledge for instruc- 
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tion. It is rather in pointing out that 
logically the sociological theories of lin- 
guistic usage have a great deal more 
affinity with other sociological theories 
than with the other kinds of knowledge 
which are included in the so-called con- 
ventional disciplines. There is nothing 
inherent in this particular way of organ- 
izing propositions for instruction. 
If the argument above is correct, its 
conclusion is clear: Merely to advocate 
the teaching of the disciplines provides 
no theoretically grounded answer to the 
question of knowledge in the curriculum. 
For example, to assert that everyone 
should learn the discipline of grammar is 
to assert that everyone should learn the 
congeries of theoretical Propositions from 
sociology, certain common sense pre- 
scriptions, and certain rather crude ethi- 
cal rules. Now it is certainly not self- 
evident that this will yield a person who 
knows better what he is doing in using 
a natural language. To decide whether 


these conclusions apply to other so-called 
disciplines is left to the reader. 


C. Cognitive action as a basis for 


cur- 
riculum construction 


It would seem plausible to begin at the 
other end with cognitive action itself 
rather than the intrinsic structure of 
propositional knowledge as a basis for 
organizing the curriculum. Perhaps it is 
possible to find out what kinds of action 
are most in need of cognitive control and 
to teach that propositional knowledge 
most relevant to action. 

There are two distinct kinds of theory 
within this general approach. 
them “empirical” 

1. If we are em 
theory, 
the pa 
likely 
we th 


I term 
and “epistemological.” 
piricists in curriculum 
we ask in what kinds of activities 
rticipants of our culture are most 
to engage throughout their lives; 
en try to provide them with what- 


ever propositional knowledge (the ue n 
ing of which must now be broadene ls) 
include all forms of symbolic materia S 
will be useful to them. "Useful 1s ES 
fined as leading to cognitive action ie 
is, leading to a condition in hiis nad 
viduals and groups of people know w of 
they are doing in the ordinary affairs 
life. : 
Agreeing or disagreeing with their on 
clusions, we are forced to admire ch 
audacity of those who take this Hu rn . 
The members of our society do suc' al 
wide variety of things, and the PLA 
kinds of activities change so rapidly 2 i 
basically, that we would presume an In 
tial impossibility for this enterprise. " 
And we actually find that those W k 
so audaciously approach the problem HE 
knowledge in the curriculum from p 
standpoint lose their nerve at the die 
minute. They do not undertake actui K 
to survey the forms of action epi £ 
in the society in an attempt to find t yis 
most in need of cognitive ioi dge 
then to organize propositional know : is 
in relation to those activities. —— 
they select categories which already ! d 
some fairly clear relation to ——! 
knowledge. For example, a peg ies 
might be designated as “leisure activi inly 
is chosen. This suggests, but m » 
does not entail, the teaching of up irs 
and related sets of propositions ee 
those found in literary criticism, id che 
appreciation, travel information, an 
like. . ust 
In practice, then, this approach is a 
a way of dodging the are ap- 
tion without being aware of it. 


^ impos” 
tIn theory, of course, it is logical ie (how 
sible (a) to derive normative princip urely 


teaching should be organized) fr age 
descriptive premises (how peop ermine che 
spend their time), and (b) to iie a prio” 
typical kinds of activities without j? oked fof 
categorization of the things to be lo 
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Pears to be a solution, but actually is not. 
It is not a theoretical solution because 
it does not give an intelligible rationale 
for organizing propositional knowledge 
to achieve aims of cognitive action. No 
doubt the study of literature in a critical 
Way will enrich the leisure activities of 
many students. But why have we chosen 
to enrich leisure activities and why in 
this particular way? The correct answer 
t that the teaching of propositional 
ay ee in schools has been tradition- 
i be Lg es to do both. What purports 
hs à theory, then, is merely an apol- 
SY, and an echo of the traditional cur- 

Tculum, 
ied aans of the empirical ap- 
only by LENS theory are removed 
of Wha i itus a general theory 
tion, of indes um to be cognitive in ac- 
is about in pe: means to know what one 
in specifie reg general rather than 
uiten zi = testam program 
Provide Tee nis basis w ould try to 
increase X; : E e lmding to an 
Wide mg. eee intelligence in the 
our culty Practical affairs found in 
nize th Fe. Such a theory would recog- 
ositions] pe of intelligence to prop- 
isposal E c edge potentially at the 
elieve, the 2 agent. Only in this way, I 
i a genuine resolution between 


Propos;.. 
of ier onal knowledge as the material 
the 


apri a and Cognitive behavior as 
is ¢ a in instruction be achieved. This 
R Istemologi 
Currie P logical approach to the 


ertai A 
Nitiy, n rather obvious features of cog- 


© act 3 

the Wag on Point toward a theory of 
Suggested: 

Wa Nowing what one is doing is a 


It iş in mode, a style of doing something. 
and unobs, E and something else internal 
* doub *rvable. This observation has 
Oty, New Televance for curriculum the- 

"Eatively, it indicates that the the- 


ory does not have to account for some 
alleged isomorphism between the internal 
and external world of the learner. Posi- 
tively, it points toward a possibly generic 
characteristic of cognitive action in the 
style, stance, manner of the actor. 

B. The manner or style of acting 
pointed to above is not mere bravado, 
mere posturing. It is doing things in a 
way that connects different phases of the 
action into a unified whole, a way that 
in some fields of activity, for example, 
mathematics, would be called critical 
thinking, in other fields, say painting, 
would be called creative process. Are 
there propositional materials in the cul- 
ture particularly helpful in developing 
that kind of action? This is an empirical 
question and requires experimental evi- 
dence in warrant of any answer. Yet a 
prima-facie case can be made for hypoth- 
esizing the signal appropriateness of cer- 
tain kinds of materials for making this 
change in learners. 

C. Another generic characteristic of 
human action is that it is valuational. 
Knowing what one is doing, even in the 
most technical fields, is knowledge of the 
fittingness of means to ends in a context 
of competing ends. This suggests that the 
separation of moral training, for example, 
citizenship education, from the rest of 
the curriculum is scarcely justified. Any 
curriculum theory constructed on this 
model would be a theory of how to im- 
prove the ethical quality of action. 

It is not necessary to proceed further. 
The reader immediately recognizes the 
appeal to return to the main stream of 
educational theory. 

The paragraphs above not only outline 
a program of empirical and theoretical 
research, they also exhort to its accom- 
plishment. The difficulties are admittedly 
monumental. The chief obstacle is that 
the job must be done by theorists, and 
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nothing else is so certain as that the- 
orists tend to erect one particular kind 
of action as the model of intelligent be- 
havior. 

One theorist is impressed by the power 
of geometry to give certaim answers to 
the problems in its field; for him, mathe- 
matical thinking becomes the model of 
what it means to be intelligent. Another 
finds the achievements of applied empiri- 
cal science to be the high point of the 
use of intelligence in action; solving prob- 
lems in the existential environment be- 
comes for him the apogee of intelligence. 
Still another theorist investigates the in- 


ner depths of the psyche, and for him, 
everything important about improving 
the cognitive control of action is to be 
found there. If the theorist is looking to- 
ward the artist when writing, his theory 
reflects it. ) 

There is probably no way of avoiding 
this problem. Every philosopher creates 
Man in his own image. But we can, per 
haps, escape the worst features of self- 
idolatry if we insist that the channels of 
communication remain open so that per- 
sons of different perspective can CON- 
tribute to the definition of Man's intelli- 
gence. 
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L educators, I believe, are interested 
Fic ioe in our whole system 
attitudes o hip d and the teaching 
ud x ich will help us to discover 
"i xa ts wherever they may be, to 
ira encourage the gifted for their 
Socios C well as for the good of our 
mena he weight of our tradition, 
Pose, Ur 5 still against us in this pur- 
at least ey for us, in this regard 
tance did e pania part of our inheri- 
ture Suit ae egin to influence our cul- 
Ae sone he recently. We have had 
- ed p puritan prejudices 
only : i. Which acknowledged 
ures and lef range of aesthetic pleas- 
f the se t us with a general distrust 
Kinds E Which makes us resist some 
ices "oi And then _these preju- 
con ditione ae with the pioneers where 
o make a eveloped in such a way as 
ness the bu rt and aesthetic responsive- 
See, in TAS of women. One can still 
Bifteq n American communities, 
and Bed treated. with condescension 
thing nea boys looked at with some- 
Sistence e contempt, because of the per- 
Worse os these puritan ideas. Or, even 
com? Sifted children are happily wel- 
he fas money-makers for the family. 
Orrect huy o i HN may” hs m 
tion ang ch prejudices in our popula- 
Well taunts this work we are, I think, 
Sen ched. To use leisure time for 
eur practice and the appreciative 
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enjoy ment of the arts will be before long 
an American custom. The residue clings, 
nevertheless, to educational practice and 
still more to public notions of educational 
policy. 

There is an assumption in what I am 
now saying, which is that a pervasive in- 
terest in the arts will make the discovery 
and training of the gifted individuals we 
are blessed with much easier. This is 
necessarily based on a democratic theory 
of culture and implies the rejection of the 
idea that culture is thinned out or cheap- 
ened if it is participated in by all kinds 
and orders of people. There is a good 
deal of evidence, I believe, to show that 
genius flourishes among amateurs; the op- 
posite notion is only an afterthought of 
snobbery. 

Are we then most interested in the 
gifted, the young children and the young 
men and women who are endowed with 
more than ordinary creative powers? I 
do not think we are but would insist 
that no choice need be made. We can 
find and encourage the gifted most suc- 
cessfully in a system in which all degrees 
of talent and all levels of sensitivity are 
respected. The concern of our educa- 
tional system, as a system, is to open and 
illuminate this part of human experience 
for everyone. 

One way to list the purposes of mod- 
ern education, not exhaustively, of course, 
is to say that we want every person to 
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learn three things. First, to learn to ac- 
cept and to make judgments of ought 
and ought not—which is ethics. Sec- 
ond, to learn to understand and to work 
with operational judgments—which is 
science. Third, to learn to respond emo- 
tionally to design—which is aesthetic ex- 
perience. 

In the third of these categories, where 
we are special engaged, there are 
jungles of controversy into which we 
can refuse to go. But it is useless to 
to talk intelligibly about this phase of ed- 
ucation unless there is some logical 
ground for our generalizations. To teach 
a child to “express himself” without giv- 
ing any idea of the discipline by which 
expression becomes effective communi- 
cation is to lead him astray. To allow a 
child to go into his later independent cul- 
tural adventures thinking that informa- 
tion (especially in literature) is art be- 
cause it is emotional] 


ment in education s 
tion of teachers, 


all American com- 


in the aesthetic lives of 
In their ow; 


a teacher or a friend (need they be two 
different persons?) who could show them 
how normal it is to be stirred by arr ange- 
ments of patterns and colors, or of musi- 
cal sounds, or of rhythmic words. 

It is often said that all normal children 
will respond to art and this is true. It is 
also true, in spite of all we do to debauch 
their taste with bad industrial designing; 
and to discourage their confidence in that 
generous and sensitive part of their na- 
ture, that grown men and women still 
keep much of the child's responsiveness. 
"They can all learn something of the re- 
lation between their emotions and their 
spiritual ambitions on the one hand, and 
on the other the evaluating messages 
Which various forms of art may have for 
them, cleansing their inescapable dis- 
turbances and making clear their possible 
goals, 

Iam assuming that aesthetic experience 
is always also moral experience. T think t 
is quite evident that the cruelties that 
were implicit in the puritan way of life 
Were a natural result of the rejection 9 
aesthetic emotions, and that the tender- 
Dess and faith which did underlie thé 
puritan austerity were kept alive because 
they could not give to all of their ways 
the pragmatic and pious harshness which 
they professed. But lest I be misunder- 
stood, according to a common fallacious 
notion of what both art and morals ine 
are, I hasten to say that I do not mean that 
any form of art, even literature, is MOT 
ally strengthening because it “teaches 7 
lesson” in the dull terms of the routine 
sermon. The didactic is one of the ye 
ments which an artist may use if h 
pleases, and it is one of the elements by 
which we can judge and appreciate Lis 
Work of others. We may even have poi 
tic purposes in our own amateur e 
tices. But the moral refreshments of € 
thetic experience go far beyond that- 
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We are claiming that any person who 
has shut himself off from the emotional 
response to design, in sight or sound or 
words, has mutilated his personality. That 
defines the responsibility of the school 
to the child since the school, from kin- 
dergarten to college commencement, is 
the chief agency by which our culture 
gives the growing person his knowledge 
of the range of choices among which he 
has to find an ideal of himself. And the 
system has also, of course, the duty to 
re all possible skills and under- 
ideal ns in order that he can realize that 

proportion to his powers. 

pa then do we actually do, in an or- 
this ma iiem classroom, to approach 
the Nori beginning? Give a child 
S rupi. s of the graphic arts and tell 
ning, ia himself? Yes, as a begin- 
makine rh seni him also into singing and 
expres - ymes and dancing. But only to 

S Mid d as the cozy saying goes? 
ih helpin um this is to betray him both 
even miela E understand himself and, 
communica, AC in pM him to 
and his oo nages and his thoughts 
Ment jy Ln à rae to others. All achieve- 
asit is on e ased as much on discipline 
growin kane and native capacity. The 
Other S ild meets here, as in so many 

ard "n "- of his development, the 
Exciting s work. But he meets also the 

Spine Xperience of achievement and 
» O feel his strength. The one is not 


€ had wi 
ith ; 
Tewarq. out the other; no work, no 


ell st of practical pedagogy it is 
in the v at the teachers of art, at least 
dance Visual arts and in music and the 
teachers Th an advantage over other 
tive bac; hey can make discipline attrac- 
ÎS so a ause the relation of means to end 
Same Pparent. They can involve in the 
bog, ^P*ration both the mind and the 

Y of the child so that his restlessness 


is an energy to be channeled instead of a 
distracting influence to be suppressed. 

In the classroom we engage all children 
in as many kinds of art practice as pos- 
sible. If we can catch their interest be- 
fore the remnants of the cultural preju- 
dice have spoiled their eagerness, they 
will take this as natural. We lead them in 
practice as far as they can go. There is a 
path down which all learners in art have 
to travel. I have described it at length 
elsewhere. But the steps can be intelligi- 
bly described in brief, I think, in terms 
of the visual arts. 

We have to be careful here not to 
get bogged down, as so many students 
of the creative powers and experiences 
of children seem to do, in pseudo-psy- 
chologies. We must avoid doing what 
some distinguished critics unhappily do, 
which is to obfuscate the whole business 
by getting too psychological and then 
misunderstanding the scientific material. 

Direct observation of a child's first 
trials at presenting an object in a draw- 
ing shows that he quickly grasps the idea 
that white space enclosed in black lines 
can be imagined to look like a solid. But 
he does not so naturally grasp the idea 
of a point of view. He begins by draw- 
ing, say, a house. It is a “drawing of a 
bouse" in which he forgets point of view 
and time of observation and often puts 
in everything he knows about the house 
as an experience object. It is a graphic in- 
ventory, not a picture. It has three, or 
maybe four, sides visible at once and 
perhaps both inside and outside also in the 
same view. It is not the "montage" of a 
sophisticated artist. It is all of a house as 
the child knows it. 

And then by careful guidance, by the 
steady and tactful introduction of the 
idea of self-discipline for effectiveness, 
by showing examples of simple achieve- 
ment in perspective and proportion, the 
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child advances to the point of ees 
a second kind of representation whic 


rawing a pic- 
€ children will 
d stage which 
picture.” The 
ay that a very 


arts whether the materi 
sounds, gestures or words, 
In this kind of thinking, again, we skirt 
all kinds of controversy of which I am 
well aware, Not much of it has an 
bearing on the basic Principles of educa- 
tion in aesthetic experience, I have, how- 
ever, assumed agreement on one principle 
of aesthetic judgment, Here also it iş pos- 
sible to go ahead with our main job while 


we still argue about the philosophic prin- 
ciples. But I am bound to say what I 
mean, * 


By design, I mean the total content of 
a work of art, as it is inten 


tionally ar- 
y the maker, and is 


more or less 


successfully communicated to the cil 
ciator. An example of graphic pro - 
tion does not do its work as art ntm 
Success in merely communicating rea 
mation, no matter how much ey “ ie 
mation may be important in itsel mdi 
artist and his public, no matter wide Pe 
it may be burdened with cen d 
artist and public, and no matter eh meal 
it may be infused with wp i imt 
All these things are raw — sd be 
Which the artist works, But it sho be all 
noted that the information may smeks 
wrong, in any literal sense, as is im ds 
account of the interventions of t he Life 
in the Trojan Wars, or action in t p 
tle pictures of Peter Paul Toten E 
the work of art is not in the least 
ished by that fact, PE 
This is a caution of special E ‘ele dE 
in the teaching of literature. I = veiy 
is not an exaggeration to say E ded 
large proportion of the teachers Sis ri 
ture and languages have no clear in the 
all about the aesthetic elements i you 
works they assign and describe. ler 
are going to read Dickens as em It 
why not read Marjorie Mornings and is 
comprises more social dor s 
nearer home, If you are going mee 
Macbeth as a murder story, why te d 
Mickey Spillane for the B z is ex- 
pleasure? Why not indeed? Taat a hig 
actly what many of our iiy. a pam 
School graduates do as soon as 
free. b 
In music, the teacher has a gae 
tage over the teachers of the pa ex- 
because form in music is ie aii 
plicit than the informational a the dull- 
generally evident, to all bu s; contenti 
eared, even above the sensuou noii 
Consequently design in ipai 1S € 
cult to perceive and can easi y 
about. er- 
The teacher in the visual arts has P 
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haps the middle position, although even 
here the information may distort appre- 
Ciation as it has for the whole culture 
of some societies over long periods of 
time, The banalities of content in some 
Victorian British painters will do as an 
example. They were good painters, but 
their public appreciators were so senti- 
mental about their dogs and children and 
homely hearths that no truly aesthetic 
*Xperience had a chance. . 

_The teacher of literature has the most 
difficult task because the informational 
Content is so heavy in most forms of lit- 
aed art. In verse and the drama, it is 
diem a show what form is and so de- 
tion a Y be appreciated, but prose fic- 
Ei) = geome form in our culture, is 
Shae Sthetically meaningless and teach- 

are helpless to note that or to tell why. 

€n we insist on design, however, as 
tal effect or content of a work of 
- oo means of communication 
to Se etic effect, we do not mean 
svelo estimate the importance of the 
Senses up and the _training of the 
against ES act, it may justly be charged 
ws x American educational system 
ing of d iiias: wholly neglect the train- 
we S Senses except for vision, which 
ina ha Ta perhaps too much and train 
We mate azard way, and hearing, which 

only meagerly. 

T senses are neglected if not 
textures, 2e The rich world of 

"wee rs odors is not even respectable 
thanks A - Conversation in our culture, 
age the ei e fact that we do not encour- 
of his b = d to live gladly in every organ 
One of "à y. The sense of taste, which is 

à € criteria by which we can know 
CM arises of other mature cultures is 

g €cted that we have schools of cook- 
the a concoct food that appeals to 

7€ rather than to the palate. 

IS true that we get most of our in- 


the to 
art, a 


formation about the world around us 
from our eyes, directly or indirectly, but 
we give the eyes incessant practice in the 
acquisition of facts without much chance 
for the more subtle and reflective experi- 
ences of significant emotion. Simpler cul- 
tures could teach us much about this. 
Both by means of art and for the uses of 
art we need to save our sensuous equip- 
ment from the erosions of rote learning 
and the abstractness of inert facts. There 
will still be time and energy for the in- 
tellect and perhaps a warmer motive for 
appreciating and training it for its essen- 
tial use. 

Is there any civilizing effect in incom- 
plete and inadequate aesthetic experi- 
ence? Does it do any good to take the 
time and energy of youth for introduc- 
tions to the arts even if they never acquire 
the elements of full appreciation and 
never feel an impulse to practice their 
own amateur abilities? Here again, I 
think, the choice is not a real one. It is 
more nearly impossible to separate the 
sheep from the goats in this field than in 
most, because responsiveness to the arts, 
even if it were not for our social preju- 
dices, grows slowly in some personalities 
and a wide exposure to all kinds of experi- 
ence is necessary before anyone knows 
himself. The immense and completely un- 
precedented growth of musical taste and 
musical enjoyment in this country, which 
has come within my lifetime, is ample 
proof that mere exposure teaches and 
that most normal persons have far wider 
ranges of happiness in appreciation than 
they would ever have imagined before 
they were exposed. School music, church 
music, records, music on the air, all these 
have played a part. There has been a flood 
of trivialities, of course. But more good 
music is listened to here than was ever 
listened to in any other culture; it is the 
opinion of the best judges that in both 
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composition and performance, American 
music is just coming into its greatness. 
This is the answer to those who want to 
suppress the amateurs for the sake of the 
genius, and to keep culture narrow in 
the hope of making it deep. 

The principle, then, which I hope 
can find support among the educators of 
America is this: aesthetic experience has 
many stages or degrees of development. 
Since all normal persons are capable of 
going part of the way, the only method 
likely to show us the limits of capacity 
in our population, in either practice or 
appreciation, is to lead everyone as far as 
possible. Nature sets limits, no doubt, and 
there are inequalities in individual endow- 


ment here as elsewhere. But no more 
drastically here than in other traits of 
human personality. As the only method 
of being sure not to lose talent is to look 
for it patiently and exhaustively every- 
Where, so the only method of exploring 
the limits of normal sensitivity is to test 
it patiently and exhaustively and make no 
pessimistic guesses. 

This is costly and the schools do not 
get enough money. I would suggest that 
money might better be spent on this, for 
the future happiness and civic behavior 
of our people, than in many other fields 
where results are uncertainly derived 
from procedures and where goals are 
high-sounding but confused. 


Foundations of John Dewey’s Educa- 
tional Theory, by Melvin C. Baker. 
New York, King’s Crown Press, 1955. 
?14 pp. $3.50. 


fen ating to the author, this book is 
Gens pn the early development of 
dutine 2 eas as expressed in his writings 
Es rd. € period from about 1890 to 1904. 
Sion is to add some measure of clarifi- 
widel o his variously interpreted and 
Y misapplied ideas. 
gis thor treats Dewey's psychology, 
"a E - and social philosophy of this 
"pe cm apters II through V. However, 
&dopr of points out that Dewey did not 
isciplines EM of developing these 
ttechiniosl] rst and then applying them 
utile in. y to education. In view of the 
tional im eed attempts to draw “educa- 
ish Soca ications deductively from monk- 
ing to d this is a great insight. Accord- 
tant thin author, to Dewey, the all-impor- 
We med was "the problem of education." 
this beable, Is the problem? "In substance 
vidua en is the harmonizing of indi- 
(p. f) LIUM social ends and values’ 
M ith this problem in the fore- 
> It 1s understandable why, accord- 


in, 
B to ewey, “schooli h d- 
Ucation Y, "schooling must be what e 
w . A : : 
Stated ould be in a society with an inte- 


i where all of the institutions 
Men d Were freely participated in by all 
uman served the full development of all 

he Personalities.” (pp. 133-34) 
cisely Strength of the whole book lies pre- 
Proble T the author’s firm grasp of “the 
the iu of John Dewey. Consequently, 
noe it is enabled to illuminate such 
5 e ag as "growth," "experience" and 
t ^ and ends of education." When one 
ewe Most faithful and ablest disciples of 
Y asked, “Whither growth?” he might 
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have found his answer in this passage: 
“Growth leading to more growth does not 
mean that an experience must be had, if it 
is indeed possible, free from all restraints or 
limitations. On the contrary, conflicts aris- 
ing in the sharing of experience situations 
with others are essential for growth. The 
freedom required rests in the respect for in- 
dividual traits and their full mediation with 
the impulses of others under the control of 
critical intelligence in the process of inquiry 
necessary to resolve the conflicts.” (p. 113) 
This would be Dewey’s own answer, were 
he alive today. 

In light of the author's analysis, it should 
be clear once and for all that “how to 
think" was emphasized by Dewey not in 
isolation but in a social context. The author 
interprets Dewey as saying that “Thought 
is an instrument for guiding man to his 
advantage in confusing situations, and the 
fact that it may not function desirably is 
due ... to the social conditions which sep- 
arate thought from its true function of 
guiding an active, emotional being in his 
relations with the physical and social world 
in which he lives." (p.36) There has been 
recurrent criticism that Dewey emphasized 
factual at the expense of normative and he 
offered no method or discipline for form- 
ing practical judgment. According to the 
author, *he [Dewey] comes to expect his- 
torical method to provide the ‘standpoint,’ 
experimental science to provide the *work- 
ing instrumentalities.' " (p. 62) “It is his- 
torical method which builds the democratic 
standpoint" (p. 63). As to how historical 
method can help us make up our minds in 
normative commitment, Dewey's article, 
“The Evolutionary Method as Applied to 
Morality,” Parts I and II, which appeared in 
the Philosophical Review of March and 
July, 1902 is worth re-examination. 
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Dewey is subject to misinterpretation. So 
is the interpretation of Dewey. In order to 
be fair to the author, the readers should be 
informed that the author's examination of 
Dewey's educational theory during this pe- 
riod is much more comprehensive in scope 
than is here presented. Nor is the author a 
blind follower of Dewey. Nevertheless, 
what distinguishes this book are the three 
chapters on education: Chapter : VI, 
"Dewey's Reactions to Other Educational 
Movements of the Time"; Chapter VII, 
“The Theory of Schooling"; and Chapter 
VII, “The Laboratory School.” These 
chapters not only show Dewey’s own 
thinking as a whole, but also put his think- 
ing in a proper perspective—the perspective 
of his reaction to other educational move- 
ments. The readers would have profited 
still more if the author had shown to whom 
Wheter, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Herbart or 
Froebel owed his positive pedagogical ideas, 

The treatment of Dewey’. 


diagnosis needs further 


(p. 13) How- 
iological psy- 
ave developed 
ll during this 
he consistently em- 
is formed under the 
T Occupations, It is 
Mead was the chief 
behaviorism, and 
ature and Conduct 


true that George H, 
articulator of social 
Dewey's own Human N, 
—An Introduction to 
did not appear until 19 
to historian H. W. Sch: 
ogist G, Watson, it see 
cial interpretation of 
was already formulate 
The author himself. v. 


elliptically suggests that Dewey's pesci 
was inadequate. He thinks Dewey a back- 
too much about students' pesci 
ground. As students came from prie 
social strata, Dewey's effort to e een 
them to common interests and sharable e 
periences was doomed unless un ind 
priate techniques were employed. a ad. 
that this is a valid criticism, we have to s 
mit that the issue involved can by we cl 
be met “by including the services m of 
apy to heal the effects upon peron M e 
stunted and bizarre experiences. (P. ord 
When James Bryant Conant, former 4 that 
dent of Harvard University, suggeste 3th 
it is highly desirable for all American S edis 
to attend. public schools, he had the - 
issues in mind. In view of the c ace 
development of the so-called anne the 
schools and the gradual stratification "ell p 
two-track public school system as b sug- 
the violent reaction against Conant hne 
gestion, the author's therapeutic app ue to 
is unrealistic. Probably we shall — stu- 
be baffled by the issues arising out "before 
dents’ divergent social background edu- 
a systematic sociology of Amere Daig o 
cation of the type of Veblen’s analy: nts’s 
higher education and George ae is 
analysis of the Chicago School Boar 
fully developed, writ- 
As a whole, this is a scholarly bod n 
ten by a young scholar about the ri who 
Dewey. It should be welcomed by a an 
are seriously interested in the tren 
issues of American education. 
Sinc-Naw FEN ham 
North Carolina College at Dur 


es mith. 
Ancient Education, by William A. > Jnc» 
New York, Philosophical Library» 
1955. xii + 309 pp. $3.75- v" 
1 
This small volume is a Ml desees s 
of man’s great educational past, dues we are 
repetition especially at E umem esent as ' 
often so preoccupied with perd im js 1€ 
forget whence it came. en ís con- 
welcomed by the reviewer, W 
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vinced of the necessity for rewriting his- 
tory. 
Based on secondary rather than primary 
Sources, Ancient Education deals chiefly 
with origins of old-world cultures, educa- 
tion in Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, China, 
Crete, Greece, Rome, and Palestine. The 
final chapter covers education among pres- 
ent-day primitive or pre-literate peoples. 
Pace is fairly evenly apportioned among 
these areas; within them, however, the 
Major space is given to the cultural setting, 
and minor attention is devoted to education. 
ei Gut Greek culture gets 37 pages, 
dion education 24; Hebrew culture is 
ler 2 pages, and education 20; Roman 
edi, s a 33 pages, and Roman edu- 
setting . n the emphasis on cultural 
enc well taken—especially as it was, 
a i NV still is, neglected in the study 
5 hie e may well be a difference 
mi a n as to whether the setting should 
particulae a fraction of space. This is 
Stund" y true if some of the “back- 
tenons whee at best, to have only a 
br müon a to educational activities. 
His may ey five pages on Chinese dynas- 
to othe. € excessive when seen in relation 
iren jr, ariei of importance that are 
She, <4 an, or are not men- 
soundness e ers may well question the 
Pational ana giving slight attention to occu- 
ahaa P ysical education in a history 
Teflect une n, especially if they pause to 
and ke n the relation of physical vigor 
e chin to man’s building and defending 
inten „and empires wherein extensive 
tter sive intellectual activities could be 
ed. 
ima matters are worthy of note. From 
the time there is a commendable stress 
in the Tole of surplus wealth as a factor 
Soe rise and expansion of diversified 
Bien es. Likewise laudable is a fairly con- 
s rnea attitude. The doubt expressed 
ndia by spread of primary education in 
Point the eighth century A.D. is a case in 
* The 15-page guide to names and 


Sub; 
Ject matter is fairly accurate and ade- 


Nate į 
e in Coverage. 


aci 
Si 


In general, the text is crisp and straight- 
forward, save for some repetitiousness which 
is due in part to organization. The placing 
of primitive education is likely to be a 
somewhat perplexing dilemma. Whether 
the difficulty is solved by appending present- 
day pre-literates to a discussion of the great 
early civilizations may be doubted. It is, in 
any case, something of a shock to drop 
from the material and intellectual heights 
of the Mediterranean world into the wilder- 
ness of present primitives. Perhaps it is just 
as well to put primitives first, even though 
one runs the risk that a hasty reviewer 
may jump to the conclusion that the author 
supposes Egyptian, Chinese, or Babylonian 
education evolved out of primitive red or 
black men's cultures! 

In a book that has much to commend it, 
unfortunate lapses in proofreading—some of 
slight, others of more serious proportions— 
mar the work; for example, "incipient Asi- 
atic dissertations" for desertions (p. 42); 
"seventeenth century" for seventh, appar- 
ently (p. 66); “Veli” for Veii (p. 154); 
"Corer" for Gorer (p. 256). Omissions of 
the customary signs for elision, and the use 
of the dash instead (pp. 93, 284, passim) 
are confusing to anyone who reads the book 
closely. The text of four lines is rather 
badly garbled (pp. 103-104). The docu- 
mentation, which is keyed by numbers in 
the text (thus, 4:60) to book lists at the 
end of chapters, occasionally fails (for ex- 
ample, p. 209) to show the volume referred 
to in a multi-volume work. These short- 
comings are annoying, even though they do 
seldom result in misunderstanding. 

Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 


Church and State: The Struggle for 
Separation in New Hampshire, 1630- 
1900, by Charles B. Kinney, Jr. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1955. vii 
+ 194 pp. $4.00. 


Recently the people of New Hampshire 
were engaged in a lengthy and intense de- 
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bate over the question of released time in 
public schools for religious education. To 
Mr. Kinney, far too little attention was paid 
by the debaters to the "historical reasons 
for the existing tradition," with intolerance, 
prejudice, emotionalism, and fear resulting. 
This timely book aims at providing the his- 
torical background deemed necessary if an 
intelligent and democratic solution to such 
church-state problems is to be found. 
Church and State is in a sense a story of 
the many and varied attempts of the citi- 
zens of New Hampshire over a period of 
three centuries to arrive at a working solu- 
tion to the persistent question, What rela- 
tionship should exist between a people’s gov- 
ernment and their religious life? Their ef- 
forts generally followed the familiar New 
England pattern—the early Puritan theoc- 
racy, the movement toward disestablishment 
in the eighteenth century, and the final 
emergence of a distinctive Ame 
tern of separation, Somewhat di 


Mr. 


rican pat- 
stinctive in 
nney’s treatment of this familiar 


expanding and scattered population; deal- 
Anglicans, Catholics, 
and Baptists; allowin 
churches other than the established church 
the use of town authority to collect taxes; 
and distributing the church trust funds after 
town support for religion was halted. 

The effect the 
church-state relati 


the larger patterns of church-state relations, 
and can only be understood against E 
broader background. For example, if ge 
implications of the School Act of I vs 
which aimed at preventing sectarian — A 
tion in the public school, are to be un ái 
stood, this act must be seen as a part oft - 
same movement that produced the bor" 
tion Act of 1819, ending state support oO. 
religion, : 
Me Kinney sees New Hampshire’s tradi- 
tion as a story of slow but steady progress 
toward the realization of the “American 
dream” of separation of church and SUUM 
Writing of nineteenth century develop” 
ments, he notes, “Progress may have bee 
slow, often almost at a standstill, but ml 
with this slow advance one sensed a fulfill- 
ment of destiny as democratic man thought 
his way slowly to the next step toward 
separation and religious equality.” His r 
cellently documented and penetratingiy 
analytical study gives convincing suppo 
to this deterministic view. 
Ricuarp K. SECKINGER 
Bethune-Cookman College 


Planning for Talented Youth, by ^ 
arry Passow, Miriam Galabek 
Abraham J, Tannenbaum, and ^s 
French. A Horace Mann-Lincoln. A 
stitute Pamphlet. New York, og 
of Publications, Teachers College, 


lumbia University, 1955. ix + 84 PP 
$1.00. 


Planning for Talented Youth brings o 
efforts so designated a step nearer rea for 
tion of Teasonably adequate education yid- 
these indispensable young people. By a of 
ening the definition to include the Ae ids; 
human relations as well as academic | arts, 
and the varied fine and be it is 
the Pamphlet will spur teachers an ‘ators 
devoutly hoped, many more pg cipe i 
to adapt educational offerings d indi- 
achieve the reality of provision for ellent 
vidual needs, so long urged as exc 
Practice. 
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Much practical help is given in this 
pamphlet. A brief background of history, 
philosophy, and argument sets the stage. 
Important and familiar areas of the matter 
are presented with objectivity and persua- 
Sive reasonableness, and in plain language 
Which educators and the public can under- 
Stand. Where there are gaps in knowledge, 
challenging unsolved questions are inter- 
Jected, A bibliography of 162 items, of 
Necessity touched lightly in the 72 pages of 
Presentation, is included. ý 
Ee eer commends the authors on 
E ealistic, yet insightful and stimulating 

eos Neither the Profession nor the 
e lis fedis any great stirring of warmth 
eae of the talented, and it seems 
Tem si UMS to press for improv- 
a nu the familiar pattern of public 
dried ume ill quite generally four walls, 
ject matter, homework, tests, 
dias is inim Interscholastic athletics. Within 
usually Sa the fate of the talented appears 
« ting te e set in cement-like inflexibility. 
through ae within” will widen cracks 
stifled in bur may be released the spirit 
Worth 4 : y A able youth. At least it is 

ood that e s there seems little likeli- 

Ub. ything in Planning for Talented 

? will antagonize. 
mately 1 believes, however, that ulti- 
existing approach less closely tied to the 
pattern will be found the most 


rui n 
t pe 9r serving the talented, and that 
Tho ™phlet gives support to this view. 


T almo. XS% is to make it likely that all 

ir all talented children will realize 
through een excellence as they move 
“an be A educational career. This 
they pi. leved by most of them only if 
throy y above everything else, to go 
inclu in Institutions of higher education, 
Schools 8 graduate years, The course for 
that ei h SO: to provide for these children 
tions fea Tesponding to insistent motiva- 
™ day p earn, will realize high satisfactions 

Sub d day school activities. 

Op] , hiene this desideratum we school 
the h must do three things. First, begin at 


“ginning, else many talented boys and 


girls will be lost. The secondary school, for 
many, is too late; so is grade three. It is to 
be hoped that The Institute will soon 
publish a pamplet on the critical early 
childhood development of gifted children. 
How can we assure that all of these young- 
sters will from the beginning cleave with 
joy and gratitude to learning? 

A second “must,” one basic to solving 
the above, is to individualize service to tal- 
ented children so as to foster and satisfy 
their motivations, as Planning for Talented 
Youth so well points out. This will scarcely 
be done merely by more and better graded 
subject matter, necessary as that element is. 
Furthermore, motivations must be deeply 
socialized. How and what to do, from the 
beginning, needs to be understood much 
more clearly in this area of motivations of 
the talented. As a corollary, the uncon- 
scionable retardation of able children, from 
day of entrance to graduation, in most 
cases, must be abandoned, or many will seek 
escape from the wearying business of school. 
Another helpful contribution will be made 
by The Institute, it is hoped, on individual- 
izing growth provisions for the able, so 
that motivations in socially constructive 
settings will be strongly reinforced. 

A third “must”—the sine qua non—is ad- 
ministrative concern for able children com- 
parable, at least, to administrative concern 
for the average, the physically and mentally 
handicapped, and the physically superior. 
While growing numbers of administrators 
have progressed in this field, the picture in 
general is far from happy. If time and 
money in proportion to the amount spent 
for the education of the mentally retarded 
or for athletic programs for the physically 
strong could be found for advancing edu- 
cational programs for the talented, the prob- 
lem would be on its way to solution. At 
present, most difficult experiences come to 
teachers eager to do better for their highly 
able children, because many principals, su- 
pervisors, superintendents, and boards of ed- 
ucation are occupied primarily with build- 
ing, staffing, and other problems for the 
many. Their protestations of interest in the 
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gifted sound platitudinous to many a frus- 
trated teacher. A not too slim pamphlet for 
administrators might be made effective 
enough so that classroom teachers, many 
of whom are ready, willing and able, would 
receive encouragement to really try out 
and develop programs suitable for their 
talented pupils. If the pamphlet included, 
as well it might, ideas for administrators and 
faculties of teacher-education institutions, 
it would help in maintaining a two-way 
bridge between theory and practice. 

A final suggestion is apparent, perhaps, 
from the foregoing. We need to take a 


new look at this problem of ica pes 
gifted children, one of imagination mc 
vision, and great willingness. to break —: 
the practices and the thinking of cur in 
education. Such efforts are under hom 
many spots in our nation's schools. : = 
must be increased a thousandfold. Only 7 
such adventure will the provisions be igi 
that are indeed suitable to the creative gen 
ius of talented nature. 
Frank T. WirsoN : 
Hunter College of tbe City 
of New York 
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Die of accelerating social change 
lih we educate? Alfred North 
zation, a rii said that Western civili- 
ml eta east from the time of Plato, 
its approa re assumption which marked 
tion, i S a to politics, law, and educa- 
eration dn mon was that each gen- 
Same king p d live in substantially the 
arents had World as that in which their 
Physical 3 Brown up; that although the 
ittle, thie nvironment might change a 
Would é "m and social environment 
3s it had be. stantially the same for them 

. He we for their parents. : 
ing in che cx to remark that we are liv- 
Which thi h or second generation in 
Valid assumption is fundamentally 
€ old notion had been that the 


Job of : 
: €ducation was to pass on the estab- 


This ; 
Pro is 35 the second article on this subject by 
SPpeareq- ."Oyd-Jones. The earlier discussion 
Recor, in the October, 1955 issue of The 
Mission "he author is chairman of the Com- 
Merican, the Education of Women of the 
ouncil on Education. 
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lished cultural heritage so as to enable the 
new generation to live successfully, hap- 
pily, and fruitfully within an essentially 
unchanged environment. 

But now that we no longer can count 
on this assumption, what becomes the 
task of education? Certainly, it is difficult 
to figure out how to educate boys and 
men for competence in a world where 
scientific and social complexities multiply 
apace. The task would seem to be to help 
them understand more or less compre- 
hensively and specifically how to operate, 
and to direct social and scientific change 
in accordance with values which they un- 
derstand, which they will continually 
evaluate, and toward which they will ever 
more effectively direct their efforts. 

The task of educating women is even 
more difficult. Woman’s possible, and 
even imperative, patterns for participa- 
tion in life are quite different from those 
which she has learned through observin 
her mother and grandmother. Added, 
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therefore, to the objectives of understand- 
ing, operating, and directing social and 
scientific change is the necessity of un- 
derstanding, controlling, and directing 
her own radically different kind of par- 
ticipation as an individual in the changing 
world of which she is a part. 

Rapid social change, urbanization, mo- 
bility, division of labor, and specialization 
have led to segmentation of social experi- 
ence for everyone. Women’s social ex- 
perience, however, has been segmented 
even more deeply than that of men, and 
thus education has an extraordinary chal- 
lenge to try to provide for girls and 
women some measure of the cohesive 
qualities that no longer are automatically 
transmitted from one generation to the 
next. 

A man Watching a fisherman trying 
hard to land a big fish turned to a com- 
panion and asked, “Is the man fishing 
or is the fish manning?" As one watches 
educators struggling with problems of 
education today—especially their pre- 
Occupation with problems arising from 
threats of huge enrollments—one won. 
ders whether the purposes of educators 
or the recalcitrance of problems will de- 
termine the Outcomes, and how millions 


of people in our fast-moving Society will 
thereby be affected. 


WOMEN'S USE OF SUPPLY 
OF EDUCATION 


We might begin by considering the 
extent to which, in terms of Sheer num- 
bers, the education that is available to 
girls and women is being "consumed"; 
What per cent of the rising tide of college 
Students will be feminine, 

€ are concerned because so man 
boys now drop out of secondary school. 
The Rockefeller F oundation has recently 
made a grant of almost a quarter of a 
million dollars for an exploration of the 


causes and seriousness of this deii 
The group who made the md im 
reported that the need for highly : - 
cated men and women is indeed ee al 
and that the loss of secondary em 
boys—many of them gifted—is serio 
for our future society.' "— 
Every year since the first statistics ae 
reported in this country, in ache: roti 
girls than boys have been graduate Mera 
high school. In the first two deca um 
the twentieth century about 50 per high 
more girls than boys graduated fr wee 
School each year. In 1949-50, hov gir 
there were only 1o per cent mg om 
graduates. High school education uim » 
cent years, therefore, is being odit Z 
by almost as many boys as girls. W ee 
this is evidence that the high schoo ome 
riculum today is meeting the ey uae 
boys and girls about equally we fal P 
simply a reflection of some idein fur- 
cial influences is a matter that nee 
ther study, of 
In pi of the superior incen the 
girls who graduate from high oer in 
freshman classes in college each chan 
clude a much larger number of men ast 
of women. Women students in the T at 
two years have constituted only Ht oher 
cent of the total enrollment in theif 
education, and it seems likely pose in 
Proportion may decrease. hod 
1954, reported a 7.6 per cent In full-time 
the number of men taking T 
courses, and an increase of only E g full- 
cent in the number of women € Office 
time courses, The United sent 
of Education’ reports an increas 


pe 
s of Pre 
! Dael Wolfle, America’s Red Brot 
cialized Talent (New York, Harpe ndane 
" Gies tte [7 
"T Raymond Walters, “Statistics o Les 
in American Universities and wee cem 
and Society, Volume 82, No. 2 . 
. 178-89. ati 
* Williaa A DU Higher Hume 
XII, No. 5, January 1956, pp. 65-7 


n 19 


ol 
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Over 1954 of 11.4 per cent of men stu- 
dents, while the number of women stu- 
dents during that same time increased 
only 4.3 per cent. 

Wolfle reports that only half of the 
brightest 40 per cent of high school grad- 
uates go on to college. This loss is, and 
should be, a matter of great concern. But, 
of the half of the best brains who do not 
89 on to college, two-thirds are women.* 

he differentia] in favor of men stu- 
E ea all through the college pro- 
the ee 1S particularly Pronounced in 
uri uate school. In 1954-55 women 
degrees 36 per cent of the Bachelor's 
M. Mid ra in the United States, 33 
B bee e Master's degrees, and only 

Cent of the doctorates. 


ve ian many theories as to why we 
Way, There. gifted students along the 
ern t oe be much more con- 
Many able there is over the fact that so 
education girls write finis to their formal 
ee at the end of high school. Since 
highly ie, requires large numbers of 
that So f aned people, it is regrettable 
in toga. W men and women (only 8,840 
doctos) c completing work for the 
Cach year That only about 800 of these 
questions Si Women raises some serious 
ighest int ie America’s use of its 
h elligence, 
Pro ches only, there are many ap- 
9 tute might encourage more of 
€ctually able boys and girls to 
Stees, : College, to go on to graduate de- 
to sc oe » especially very able women, 
“cond the doctorate, 
Needs o ary schools are meeting the 
Judge h Eirls fairly well, if we are to 
Bur colk, the full use girls make of them. 
gifte Be Scholarships that are available 
and g is ugh school students favor boys, 
that am mination intensifies the fact 
ew. ilies, mindful of the economic 


olffe, OP. cit. p, 182, 


advantages that accrue to the college edu- 
cated, tend, if they have to choose be- 
tween sending a son or a daughter to 
college, to favor the son. 

In addition to the many approaches 
that have been proposed, such as identify- 
ing able youth and removing economic 
barriers, it would be well for those with 
responsibility for shaping educational in- 
stitutions to consider how education 
should be “distributed” so as to be more 
available to more women at times in their 
lives and at hours during their days when 
they can use it. 

Girls who marry (as they are doing 
in large numbers and at younger and 
younger ages) and later look around for 
ways of continuing their education find 
that it is the high-tuition, privately sup- 
ported institutions that tend to be located 
in or near great urban centers of popula- 
tion, while the publicly supported insti- 
tutions are likely to be in small towns or 
rural areas. Accordingly, to continue their 
education they would have to move to 
the point where inexpensive education is 
available—a move which most of them 
would find impossible. It may be that the 
community college will be an important 
answer to the misadaptation of many of 
the older universities in terms of modern 
woman's educational needs. 

There is a persistent question whether 
the traditional division of educational 
programs into full-time, "serious" educa- 
tion during the daytime, with part-time 
and adult education during evening 
hours, meets the educational needs of po- 
tential women consumers. Women with 
small children certainly cannot be full- 
time day students, although they may 
wish, on a much slower schedule, to 
be candidates for baccalaureate degrees. 
Even when her children are in school, a 
woman may prefer to go to her classes a 
little later than the youngsters do in the 
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morning and get home a little before they 
do in the afternoon. Certainly at this 
stage in her life a mother does not wish to 
be away at school in the evening. 


MEETING NEEDS FOR : 
CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Colleges and universities that did E 
a splendid job of meeting the educationa 
needs of returning veterans after World 
War II should be able to meet the some- 
what irregular needs of women whose 
more formal education has been inter- 
rupted or slowed down by marriage and 
children. . : 

Many imaginative thinkers see in edu- 
cational television a way whereby women 
can continue their education without 
leaving their homes, even receiving col- 
lege credits for these Courses, 

The freeing of our own minds as edu- 
cators from unidentified Prejudices and 
rigidities as to what is “fitten and proper” 
also could do a good deal to open to 
women educational Opportunities that 


are not now available to them. 


There is no good reason why women 


at thirty or thirty-five should not con- 
tinue their interrupted educations in as 
Serious a way as they would have had 
they gone straight ahead without a lapse. 
When one considers that at thirty a 
woman may look forward to at least 
forty-two more years of life, there is 
no reason why we should not think of 
continuing education—general education, 
vocational education, professional educa- 
tion, all kinds of education—as an appro- 
priate part of her life, 

What does all of this mean for the 
educational and vocational counseling of 
women? It may be most important to 
counsel with high schoo] girls about their 
boy-gir] relationships, about “going 
steady,” and about family planning. On 
the other hand, women in their twenties, 


thirties, forties, and fifties may be the 
ones who need and can well use educa- 
tional and vocational counseling—if they 
can find counselors free enough of i 
worn concepts and compctent enough 
help them intelligently with planning. 


BROAD AND DIFFERENTIAL 
CURRICULA 


Should curricula for women and girls 
be different from the curricula for men 
and boys? The Commission on the Edu- 
cation of Women of the American agii 
cil on Education, after a careful — 
of all evidence, came to the clear "ios 
clusion that programs of ence nn 
women should provide broad and di be 
ential opportunities; they should not " 
limited. by any stereotyped ideas 
women and their roles. : sht 

This does not mean that curricula mig i 
not desirably include well-organized pa 
portunities (open to men as well E . 
Women students) to examine the cane n 
and history of roles, as research is n 
ently contributing to this concept. = 
ies of roles by Ruth Hartley Do he 
which is going forward now tonii 
Cooperative interest of the Commissio lier 
parallel findings reported by Piaget a o 
that the idea of multiple social roles ase 
plemented by 4 single individual a a 
similated gradually and shows itself st 
comparatively advanced ene 
level. Particularly because girls, as ii. 
stated earlier, have to try to “understa lly 
control, and direct their own peor d 
different kind of participation ofc 
viduals in the changing world of ~ sys- 
they are a part,” we believe d con- 
tematic study of roles and a carere ns in 
sideration of their own pape sd 
relation to role opportunities in a € 
ing Society can be salutary. 


i 8. 
+ This study will be completed in 195 
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RESEARCH IN PROGRESS AND 
RESEARCH STILL NEEDED 


Because the Commission believes that 
research on roles can be so important to 
Improving education for girls and women, 
it has encouraged the development of 
Several ambitious studies of roles. Jahoda 
En Hare x New Yo Uae ate 
epulo ed a preliminary report at the 
lian ied of one year of study." Wil- 
finished SORGE Cornell University have 
a three- -—€ year of what is projected as 

Ald year study of role conflicts. 
that p the Commission is convinced 

road Enid for women should be 
that birad ifferential, this does not mean 

» t and differential education can 
ting, So only in à coeducational set- 
a road me distinguished educators from 

huma c ME in the work of the 

tates owe have asked why the United 
evoted 39 ervently, even so defensively, 
Pecia]| ea the idea of coeducation, es- 
them Le girls and women. Some of 
pare B ° been so forthright as to com- 
With the carly marriages in this country 
ive Pac mating that takes place in primi- 
Not bo They say they think it is 
Which he ole to overlook the extent to 
Sociation i ade ur enforced close as- 
scliool boys and girls in our second- 
ite E. and colleges contributes to 
Preoeey OF quaint dating patterns, to the 
9 Wn so pation of our young with their 
ear cial life, and directly to their very 

Marriages, 

e fmi the Commission has discov- 
Tesearch that offers grounds for 


Con 
clu i . * n 
crior ding that coeducation is either su- 


all s 


tion, W inferior to segregated educa- 
t eee encourage sound research 

ould approach this problem socio- 
Cal pe Jahoda and Joan Havel, “Psychologi- 


n d 
Role, s plems of Women in Different Social 
>e Educational Record, Vol. 36, No- 4 


955. pp. 325-35. 


cn 


logically and anthropologically as well as 
psychologically. 

A line of research that interests the 
Commission very much stems from a re- 
port submitted to the Commission at a 
conference to which seven of the coun- 
try’s foremost social scientists had been 
invited. Robert Blake of the University 
of Texas summarized research showing 
that under certain carefully designed 
laboratory conditions of social pressure 
35 out of roo men will “yield,” while 
under the same circumstances 55 out of 
100 women will “yield.” Blake then hy- 
pothesized that: 


1. The individual who has difficulty in 
maintaining his independence in social re- 
lationships will not make an outstanding or 
creative thinker. 

2. The social dependency of an individual 
will influence his approach to cognitive mat- 
ters, in that he will tend to accept ideas 
simply because they are acceptable to others, 
not because they are true. 

3. Matters of social independence and 
cognitive abilities are interrelated in such a 
wav that the achievement of social inde- 

endence will be reflected in improved 
ability in one's thinking processes. 

4. If these propositions are true, education 
must focus its attention on the matter of 
social independence of the students, as well 
as on the subject matter to be mastered. 
Through training, leading to the achieve- 
ment of social independence, students may 
improve their abilities in clear, constructive, 


independent thought. 


Crutchfield,’ following on the research 
bv Asch and Blake, analyzed the per- 
sonality characteristics of a group of male 
*"vielders" and "non-yielders" on the 
basis of extensive personality assessments. 


6 Robert R. Blake, “Behavior Change and the 


Problem of Education.” Paper presented at a 
meeting of the Commission on the Education 
of Women, June 1954, Washington, D. C. 


(Mimeographed) š 
7 Richard S. Crutchfield, “Conformity and 


Character,” American Psychologist, Vol. 10, 
No. s, May 1955, pp- 191-98. 
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The conforming group, who were swayed 
by the majority opinion, tended to be 
individuals who had little understanding 
of themselves, were defensive, had to put 
up a good "front." They were rigid, mor- 
alistic, and had great respect for author- 
ity. They were somewhat anxious, guilty, 
suggestible, and unable to tolerate am- 
biguity. They lacked self-confidence, 
were vacillating, and tended to become 
confused under stress. 

The independent group, on the other 
hand, were active, effective, persuasive. 
They were individuals in whom others 
felt confidence; they had confidence in 
themselves. They were natural, unaf- 
fected, non-defensive and expressive, 

Harry Hawkins,’ following Blake’s 
lead, studied the relationship of social 
dependency to ability to think critically. 
His findings support Blake’s hypothesis 
with respect to ability in critical thinking, 

The Commission questions the assump. 
tion, made uncritically by some, that their 
biological nature inevitably predisposes 
girls and women to “accept ideas simply 


because they are acceptable to others, not 
because they are true.” There seems to be 
good evidence that it is subtle social con- 
ditioning that brings about this result, 
We would encourage educators at all 
levels to focus their attention on develop- 
ing the social independence and sensitivi 
of their students (both boys and girls), 
If there is hope that by educating for 
both Sensitivity and independence in so- 
cial relationships we may thereby also 
educate for greater strength and creativi 
in thinking and living, then that, cer- 
tainly, is one answer to our dilemma of 
how to educate in a time of accelerating 
social change, 


Ina changing and self-repairing society 
Ei "i vp ne "A Study of Social Sub- 
mssion and the Re ationshi. iti ink- 
ing” Doe e. poene P to Critical think: 
College, Columbia Ui 


where roles, particularly of women, E 
in a state of flux, no comprehensive E y 
or collection of studies of women’s edu: 
cation can provide final answers. e 
is no comfortable or final solution, suc 
as engaging in one grand splurge - E 
thinking and concluding, with the ji 
pectation that then all will be solved a : 
settled. The Commission on the Educa 
tion of Women is committed to a pn d 
of encouraging more and more pid 
designed and carried through, with 
the criticism and encouragement we pen 
give, by those who see a significant "i 
search problem most clearly and w 
wish to invest their utmost creative effort 
in searching for light. , 
We wish, however, that the results o 

research with discussion of their pd 
tions, might be disseminated more widely 
to educators. Too much research now 
gathers dust on library shelves. Educators 
9n the firing line are, in the last nee 
the only people who can improve t 
education of women, We doubt whether 
educators will be inspired to move fast 


enough unless they are constantly — 
‘ated to evaluate what they are doing in 
the light of re. 


Search and experimentation 
going on elsewhere, 


he Commission therefore proposes 1n 
next three-year period: 


1. To disseminate information about re- 
Search and 


experimental studies, stimulate 
an evaluation of their results, and one 
age those Tesponsible for education © 
women to examine the implications of a 
results for their educational programs; an 
2. To develop consultative services for 


the benefit of institutions of higher learning 
that enroll Women students, 


its 


Beyond the next three years there are 
possibilities of carrying on comparative 
Studies with other countries. Only as 
sociological data are drawn together xj 
give a picture of the ways in which soci 
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change and education are affecting the 
lives of women in the United States can 
we gain an appreciation of how different 
are the social forces and education that 
mold the lives of women in other coun- 
tries. But social change is accelerating in 
these other countries also. Educators from 
at least fourteen other countries have 
expressed an interest in the work of the 
Commission on Education of Women of 
the American Council on Education. 
Many have said they hoped they could 
carry on parallel efforts in their own 
countries. Their efforts and ours would 
be enhanced if, eventually, we could find 
ways of comparing studies and experi- 
mentation in countries all over the world. 

From the standpoint of a scholar, it is 
rewarding to attempt to discover how 


social change is affecting the lives of 
women today: it serves to reveal the full 
significance and extent of social change. 
And certainly this is an awesome and 
exciting revelation. 

From the standpoint of a humanitarian, 
it is deeply satisfying to work even at 
such "'scopey" problems because they 
promise greater satisfaction in living to a 
substantial number of people. 

From the standpoint ofa professional 
educator, it is stimulating to struggle with 
the problem of how girls and women 
may be better educated. It offers a hope 
that from this may come better answers, 
not only regarding how women should 
be educated, but also how men and the 
children of women and men may be 
better educated too. 


The Educational Consultant in Another 
Culture’ 
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ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF FINE 


ARTS, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


KENNETH D. WANN 
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N this period of heavy emphasis on 
I technical assistance to underdevel- 
oped countries of the w 
American educators are wi 
other educators who have 
ferent cultural orientation t 
Helping these people to ma 
ments in their schools which will serve 
the best interest of their countries be- 
comes an interesting and challenging ex- 
perience for the visiting consultants. We 
began such an experience two years ago. 

Along with two other members of the 
staff of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the writers Were invited to assist 
the Ministry of Education of Afghanistan 
in its efforts to improve teacher education. 
The prospect of working in a cultural set- 
ting as different from our own as we felt 
Afghanistan must be gave rise to a num- 
ber of questions. We sought help from 
the experience of others who had worked 
abroad under similar conditions, We 
talked to people who gave us valuable 
information, but when we turned to 
Cational literature we found that 

* Professors Fairchild and Wann served as 
consultants to the Royal Afghan Ministry of 


Education in 1954 and 1955 under the sponsor- 


ship of the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, 


orld, many 
orking with 
a very dif- 
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few people had written guiar m 
this aspect of their experiences abroad. " 

Our year with the Afghans taught E 
much about ways of working with nil 
ple of other cultures. An account of e 
learnings might aid others who are p - 
ning to begin a similar experience in v : 
cultural education. We should say ce 
many of these learnings came as re 
worked at our assignment, and could be 
tested in action, but some very important 
insights about our behavior have come 
as we tried to analyze our experiences 
for the purpose of recording banger 
print. We will report these along with 
our other learnings, 


IMPORTANCE OF ATTITUDES 


Experience has shown us that certain 
attitudes and understandings toward a 
foreign assignment, especially an prd 
developed country, are essential for ef- 
fective work. A logical first step ora 
person preparing for such an pedes 
is to become as well-informed as possi T 
about the geography and the history o 
the country, We found that a ros yel 
tion of knowledge of persons and even 
of historical interest tended to build con- 
fidence, if wisely used. On the other 
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hand, discretion often dictated silence 
regarding certain historically significant 
issues or events (a change of regime, for 
instance) that might cause embarrass- 
ment if discussed openly. 

While we felt that it was important to 
learn what we could about Afghanistan 
and its people before we left the United 
States, we tended to rely on official 
Sources for our information on the cur- 
rent situation. We listened with open 
minds to well-meaning persons discussing 
living conditions, cultural patterns, and 
the political situation. We realized that 
it was only human for each informant to 
color his statements with his particular 
biases or experience and, in general, we 
did not allow ourselves to become overly 
Concerned about negative reports. 

We are now thoroughly convinced 
that persons accepting assignments such 
aS ours must avoid at all cost sentimental 
attitudes toward “down-trodden, under- 
Privileged persons." A sense of mission is 
Vital to accomplishment, but the mission- 
ary attitude can be a deterrent. We were 
deeply moved by the evidences of want 
that We encountered throughout Afghan- 
istan, but we were at the same time im- 
Pressed by the dignity that was main- 
tained in the face of need. This dignity 
We believed to be one of the positive 
Orees with which we might create the 

‘sire for improved social and economic 
Status. We dared not undermine it with 
Sentimentality or stop-gap measures of 
help, i 2 
Nor pe "3 — og 
till» $ physically and psy foh 2 
Piu. ree to go. We found in A g we 
te T the demands of the mission, biii 
e! al and professional, were great = 
bene to be physically able to met 
: or sacrifice precious hours of an a 
90 short term of service and the values 
of the day by day contact with the proj- 


ect. Thus it was essential not only to leave 
home physically fit but to use our ener- 
gies wisely. 

Once on the job one must be willing 
to accept differences in people, in living 
standards, in customs and beliefs. To do 
otherwise is to imply a superiority that 
can create unfortunate resentments. It is 
important not to overplay one’s role as 
guest in a foreign land by exploiting 
commodities or resources that are limited 
in supply. For example, a matter of con- 
siderable concern in Afghanistan was 
the amount of electrical current the 
American community drew from the in- 
adequate supply available to the city of 
Kabul. The amount of wood consumed 
by the American colony received con- 
siderable attention in the Afghan press. 
Relationships can be jeopardized unless 
visitors to a country are willing to live 
within the limitations of the resources of 
the country. 

In quite another vein, religious differ- 
ences should be accepted. Religious 
customs necessitated a number of ad- 
justments in our ways of working. Af- 
ghanistan is a Muslim country. Each 
spring Muslims observe a month of fast. 
From 3 A.M. until 7 P.M. no food or 
drink passes their lips. This is a difficult 
period for the Afghans. Energies run low 
but work must go on. Of course we did 
not observe the fast, but we reduced the 
length of seminar sessions conducted with 
our Afghan colleagues, omitted the tea 
time, and so arranged our dinner hour 


that the servants were through with their 


household duties by the time the cannon 
announced the end of the day’s fast. They 
were then free to get their own evening 


meal, which they lost no time in con- 


suming. . 
An outgrowth of the Muslim religion 


which we accepted without comment 
was the segregation of women. The 
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Afghan women are veiled in the chadari 
and are seen only by men who are mem- 
bers of their families, so the men of our 
group neither saw nor worked with 
them. The woman of the Team and her 
interpreter-counterpart devoted a por- 
tion of their time to the girls’ schools 
and the improvement of their educational 
programs. Proposals for change were dis- 
cussed and tested for their feasibility 
with the Afghan men in our weekly 
seminar sessions, but all proposals were 
made within the context of the present 
status of women. Whatever change 
comes in this respect must come at the 
will of the Afghan people. The will to 
extend the educational opportunities for 
girls was heartening to us and our efforts 
were toward that end. 

We found it most rewarding to go 
prepared to understand and to enjoy the 
many differences between the eastern and 
western cultures. Trips to the bazaars, 
with all their eastern allure, were a con- 
Stant source of pleasure, It was fun to 
bargain, to get to know the shopkeepers 
and to be greeted with friendliness on 
return visits. Incidentally, We were a 
Source of good-natured amusement to 
the groups of men and children who 
gathered to watch us try our skill at 
arriving at a fair price for some antici- 
pated purchase. Occasionally as We me- 
andered the length of a bazaar row, an 
enterprising Afghan teen-ager who could 
Speak a little English would proffer his 
Services and proceed most protectively to 
help us to bargain. Such experiences pro- 
vided an important means of knowing 
the culture and of establishing relation- 
Ships quite as important as the profes- 
Sional ones. 

We were always conscious of the fact 
that our mannerisms and customs must 
surely Seem as different to our Afghan 
friends as 4 few of theirs did to us, and 


that if we hoped to be accepted we 
needed to accept. In most instances this 
caused no hardship; quite the reverse. 
The Afghans were worried because they 
had no chairs for us on picnic occasions, 
but they provided Persian rugs and 
brightly colored mats for us to sit OM: 
(Our difficulty in situations such as these 
stemmed from our lack of agility. But 
how luxurious, once we got down! ) 

In helping us adjust to cultural differ- 
ences our servants were valuable indeed. 
We felt that it was very important in a 
country where servants are Luna pire. 
necessity in homes of professional peop'e 
and where work opportunities with uu 
quate pay are so few, to employ - 
nationals. We were many times repal 
for this decision. Attitudes of mutual 
trust built strong bonds. The loyalty of 
Qur servants reflected itself in many ways: 
in the continual effort to maintain our 
standards of cleanliness; in their kindly 
remarks about us to fellow Afghans; and 
in their patience as we struggled to use 
their language. In matters that did a 
jeopardize health, we often encourage 
them to do things in their way. This 
honoring of differences strengthened con- 
fidence at all levels. 


DEVELOPING A PROGRAM 
INDIGENOUS TO CULTURE 


One of the decisions of the group be- 
fore it departed for Afghanistan takes ws 
ever greater importance to us as We vie 
back on the year's work. The group W 
Convinced that every effort must be 
made to develop within the Afghan er 
cational program the values and wee h 
indigenous to the Afghan culture w ent 
Would contribute to strengthening 2 
advancing that culture. We knew LA 
must help to build a truly Afghan edu- 
cation system; we could not allow o S 
selves to attempt to transplant Americ 
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education per se to this very different 
culture. We had seen efforts to do this 
fail in other locations. We had seen the 
disillusionment and frustration of stu- 
dents from other lands who, upon return- 
Ing to their own countries, had attempted 
to transplant their adopted ideas in a 
Culture where they had no meaning. It 
seemed very important that we be able 
to test our proposals for educational 
development in terms of their cultural 
as well as their educational implications. 
We knew something of the influence 
of European educational ideas on Afghan 
Schools before we left the United States, 
ut it was greater than we had expected. 
The emphasis upon a purely academic 
education with content chosen from Eu- 
Topean textbooks, and the elimination of 
Many students by a system of semi- 
annual oral and written examinations be- 
Einning in the first grade had set educa- 
“on apart from the lives of the people 
and the needs of the country. It was 
Obvious to the consultant group that the 
fghan culture had not been the deter- 
Mining factor in the development of the 
education we saw in operation. This fact 
ad become apparent to Afghan leaders 
and they were anxious to bring about 
Changes, 
As we look back on our year’s work we 
i Convinced that whatever degree of 
cess was achieved in launching a pro- 
Stam of educational improvement was 
ue to the efforts made to keep in mind 
Continually the cultural values and needs 
9f the Afghan people. Mapping one's 
Way through a new and different culture 
Tn such a way as to help a people achieve 
^i Own goals and aspirations is not an 
3Sy task. This is especially true if the 
appers are Americans who have consid- 
*table pride in the goals and achievements 
9f their own culture and its system of 
education, 


We did a number of things calculated 
to give us the understanding and appre- 
ciation we felt were needed. We know 
now that many other things should have 
been done in the initial stages of our 
work in Afghanistan. Our beginning 
point was of necessity with the people. 
We needed to know the aspirations of as 
many groups as possible within the coun- 
try and to learn what ideas about the 
schools and other institutions already ex- 
isted in the minds of the people. It be- 
came important, then, to have as many 
contacts with the Afghan people in as 
many different ways as possible. Ready 
sources of help were the leaders in the 
Ministry of Education and in the schools, 
who talked quite freely about those 
things which should be done to improve 
the country and who had numerous ideas 
about the ways in which the schools 
might help to bring about these improve- 
ments. Many of these people found their 
way to the weekly teas planned by the 
consultant group and their interpreter- 
counterparts. Tea drinking being a fa- 
vorite pastime of the Afghans, these 
sessions happily combined a social at- 
mosphere with informative and instruc- 
tive learning periods. 

It also became important to move out- 
side the education group to people repre- 
senting other occupations and other as- 

irations. Relationships were established 
with Muslim religious leaders. A young 
mullah, or priest, became a close friend 
of the consultants, and the understanding 
which he brought to the group was 
invaluable. Afghans representing business 
and political groups were consulted and 
a new dimension-was added to the edu- 
cation problem. Our quest for a compre- 
hension of the values of the people led us 
to the people of the villages outside the 
capital city. At their invitation we visited 
in their homes. We sat with the Councils 
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of Graybeards who governed the vil- 
lages. We talked to the farmers in the 
fields. We spent many hours in the ba- 
zaars learning the ways of the small 
shopkeepers and the art of bargaining 
which is so essential to all Afghan busi- 
ness. Of course the classroom teachers in 
the village schools were a valuable source 
of information and understanding. 

The interpreter-counterparts assigned 
to us by the Ministry of Education 
proved to be interpreters not only of the 
language but also of the culture. These 
men were with us almost constantly dur- 
ing working hours and at other times 
were frequent visitors in our homes. As 
we traveled about the country they in- 
terpreted the ways of living and the 
thinking of the people. They were quick 
to comprehend the things we seemed to 
want to know and they helped to get us 
into situations where we could see and 
learn these things firsthand. 

Much of the social life of the con- 
sultant group revolved around the Af- 
ghan group associated with the schools. 
As is the case on many foreign posts, the 
Opportunity to devote most of the time 
free for social contacts to the American 
or European Colony existed in Afghani- 
stan. It seemed best, however, to spend 
as much time as possible with our Afghan 
colleagues. They were guests in our 
homes, we attended their official dinners, 
we were guests in their homes, and we 
were invited to their picnics and parties. 
Whenever time permitted we partici- 
pated in other Afghan festivities wed. 
dings and national and religious holiday 
activities. Fach occasion led to greater 
understanding of the people and brought 
us closer to the pulse of the country. We 
had an Opportunity to taste the Special 
foods of the country —the many varieties 
Of pilau, the stuffed vegetables, the 
charcoal-broiled lamb kebabs, and the 


unsurpassed fruits. Such experiences 
helped us to understand and to iege 
at home with differences in customs an 
in living standards. x 

As we assess the values of these activi- 
ties to our work with the Afghan edu- 
cational system, we believe that there are 
factors here which would apply in ~ 
situation where people of different cül- 
tures are attempting to work together. 
Certainly it is important to attempt s 
find the ideas already in the minds E 
the people within the country. We xm 
that many of our starting points RH 
as goals ‘or aspirations in the ee 
the Afghan people, and beyinsidd wia 
these culturally sound ideas facilitatec 
our work. This meant, of course, that € 
were using whatever skills we possessed 
to help people identify and clarify p. 
own goals and then to do better ue 
things they wanted and needed to e 
This was an important concept for us 
and required using in an unusual pa 
the knowledge and skills we had acque 
in our work in American education. 

As we progressed, it was apparent po 
we must be prepared to reinterpret the 
culture as new insights were gained. The 
ability to understand the cultural impli- 
cations of ideas and proposals for educa- 
tional development is not something oy. 
can be gained through a period of initia 
cultural orientation. We found that we 
must begin our work in the schools and 
carry our study of the culture along Fd 
tinuously, This proved to be possib e 
only if we were closely associated m 
regular basis with local people who cou : 
continue to interpret cultural needs for us. 


IMPORTANCE OF MANAGEABLE 
PROGRAM 
There were many other alagbe e 
sons for us to learn in Afghanistan. ds 
was particularly difficult and cause 
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some trouble. It can be summed up ina 
single statement something like this: be 
realistic about your own limitations and 
those of the country in planning the 
kinds of activities to be undertaken. This 
Seems simple enough but actually it has 
many ramifications. ý 
. Experience taught us that it is very 
Important to plan a manageable program 
of activities which can be done well and 
thoroughly, When there are many things 
Me s the need to get on with 
tion i poss is urgent, there is a tempta- 
to tackle all of them at one time. 
in ee un there were many needs 
entm. PA which clamored for our 
elementary € were urged to work with 
ricula Pe es secondary school cur- 
teacher. à Yelp with changes in the 
pate in PERS institutions, to partici- 
€ducatio i Age health and agricultural 
Programe LE uie to develop in-service 
pret. nie of teacher education, to inter- 
a hio EM changes to teachers and 
qe pens throughout the country. 
Cachers Professional organizations of 
pn. ma develop teaching materials, 
and to K bes college teaching methods, 
Was I^ Sòm many other such duties. 
these dict ad to — S 
Period would eee a opave : € 
OUr time zelli asinus wo pn 
ey shoul mg people Ww hat we thoug 
lem to : d do with no time for helping 
eCessar ollow through and to make the 
and ‘sary changes in their understanding 
Procedures, 
it Mmi. that change is slow and that 
by step achieved as people develop step 
ing "E insights and methods of deal- 
ally sabes situations they face in their 
Poses u. bles, "We re-examined our pr 
acilitate panning We felt that we pem 
Worked at Teor at several € £ x 
Cou] wd els which the local peop 
erstand. It seemed to us that 


t 
t 


we needed to begin at the grass roots 
with the people who were doing the jobs 
in the classrooms with students and, 
working with them, to develop some con- 
cepts of what could be done by the 
schools to meet cultural needs and aspi- 
rations. Once this procedure was well 
under way we could begin to dem- 
onstrate good practices to prospective 
teachers and to interpret developments 
to in-service teachers and administrators. 
With priorities such as these set we were 
able to plan for concentration of time 
and energy on some basic jobs which 
appeared very important. ]t meant also 
that we were able to define areas related 
to the major purpose which should be 
carried along and to intelligently elimi- 
nate or defer other areas more remote 
from the basic job. 

An important ramification of planning 
a manageable program has to do with 
the ability of the local people to carry 
on those activities which the consultants 
begin. Careful consideration of the re- 
sources of a country will help to avoid 
those schemes that will be dropped be- 
cause of inadequate materials when the 
help and support of the consultants are 
withdrawn. We found this to be a cru- 
cial consideration. Early planning by our 
group resulted in some elaborate confer- 
ences and the use of materials which if 
continued would overtax the resources of 
the Ministry of Education. Experience 
in these areas taught us to plan more care- 
fully in terms of the realities of the 
situation. Workshop conferences of dif- 
ferent types were planned and efforts 
made to use materials which were already 
at hand or could be easily obtained. New 
materials were introduced only after 
careful consideration of their contribu- 
tion to the permanent improvement of 
the educational program and the ways by 
which they could be obtained. Attention 
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to this aspect of the work helped to im- 
press upon the Afghan teachers the 
practicality of the activities undertaken. 


NEED FOR DEMONSTRATION 


Initial observations in primary and 
secondary schools and in the teacher- 
training institution, as well as confer- 
ences with the educational leaders of 
Afghanistan, reinforced our own convic- 
tions that our effectiveness as consultants 
would be in proportion to our ability to 
demonstrate in practice the ideas and 
theories we advanced. We think that this 
will be true in any situation where the 
aim is to help a group of people make 
fundamental changes in their educational 
objectives and methods of working. Such 
an assignment cannot be accomplished 
at a desk through the medium of recom- 
mendations. The office of the 
of Education in Afghanistan abounds in 
reports and surveys indicating weaknesses 
and strengths of the educational System 
and incorporating proposals for improve- 
ment. These undoubtedly served a pur- 
pose and prepared the climate for action. 
It was at the action level, however, that 
help was next needed. Thus in primary 
Schools, in secondary schools, and in the 
teacher-training institutions for both girls 
and boys we moved into the classrooms, 
rolled up our sleeves, both literally and 
figuratively, and went to work, using as 
our guide the help and suggestions we 
had received from the parents and teach- 
ers and others with whom we had con- 
sulted. This meant developing with teach- 
ers the ways whereby they could help stu- 
dents to learn better methods of garden- 
ing; to build simple looms and weave 
articles of use; to process the native clays 
and mold pottery and ceramic objects 
that could be used in the home; to learn 
Something of the history of the villages 
and the folklore of the country; to 
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recondition their classrooms and vr 
the wells from which the students drank; 
to record their knowledge on vestiti 
charts and murals (with the use of vo» 
paints and student-made brushes) so tha 
it could be shared with others. 


P N 
IMPORTANCE OF COOPERATIO 


Probably the most significant and ea 
fective aspect of our work in the e im 
Was its cooperative nature. As has : : 
indicated, we were convinced from zn 
beginning that merely to pene 
improved teaching practices wou Such 
selling Afghan education dp js 
comprehension of the “how” cou d 
assured only if teachers pee. "n 
the planning, presentation, and m pa 
tion of educational experiences wit! : 
This meant that there must be many con 
ferences with the staffs or schools wher- 
ever we worked, but, preceding nino 
conferences with the see qe ines i 
parts to test the ideas with them an * 
be sure that they understood the P 
we were attempting to develop w! ‘ 
teachers and others. It was in such A 
sions that we had forcibly voeem 
upon us the need for purifying e 
language—for discarding the gee ym 
to which we had become so inured 1 
the United States, For example, there m 
nO Persian equivalent for eie inn 
Therefore, its meaning, like that of ma a 
other words and phrases, had to be clear! r 
defined. This was time-consuming bus 
ness but a matter in which we had ra 
Option, for understanding was the key 
effective work. kahe 

In Tetrospect it seems to us tha bs 
effort we made to prepare arghans 
carry on when we left was the most ee 
Part of our work. The most on 
people in this respect were the n 
ter-counterparts. "These men were " 
lected because of their ability to spea 
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and write English and to carry on the 
particular work they would be doing 
with each of the consultants. As we have 
indicated, they were interpreters of the 
culture, constantly vigilant lest through 
lack of knowledge misunderstanding 
Should arise. Occasionally their counsel 
Was of a purely social nature or on mat- 
ters of protocol. More importantly, we 
looked to them to set the cultural bound- 
aries of proposals we might make regard- 
Ing educational changes. These were their 
Contributions to our work. We, on the 
other hand, in our constant association 
With them took every opportunity to dis- 
cuss and clarify ideas, Together we pre- 
pared learning materials to be used with 
teachers, headmasters, children, and col- 
lege students, The procedure we devel- 
Oped for accomplishing this was time con- 
suming but we believe valuable. First, each 
ne of us would discuss the ideas from 
our English manuscript with our inter- 
Preter-counterpart. He would translate 
them into Persian. Then, to be quite sure 
that the intended meaning was conveyed, 
© would read in English from the Per- 
an translation, The effectiveness of this 
Process became evident to us when we 
Tealized that in using the materials in a 
teaching situation the interpreter-coun- 
terpart would abandon the manuscript 
illus time and clarify a point with many 
rations, He very soon became a 
Champion of the ideas which were mu- 
m. Conceived and was well on the 
Pn to competently carrying on beyond 
term of service. 

i aa only did we take time to develop 
with with the interpreter-counterparts; 
th their help we took time for long 
“cussions with each local group with 
niob we worked. Occasionally these 
ier ons would obviously bring in- 
8't to our Afghan colleagues, and as 
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often they would alter our thinking. 
Thus the outcome would be a fusion of 
ideas that made sense for Afghan educa- 
tion. At the outset the consultants as- 
sumed the leadership for planning sessions 
and conferences of various kinds, but we 
willingly relinquished these jobs and the 
actual teaching as soon as we sensed that 
people were ready to assume them. This 
helped us to check the effectiveness of 
our work with these persons and tended 
to give them a sense of worth and confi- 
dence in their ability to assume leader- 
ship. 

Education in Afghanistan was usually 
conceived as an end in itself. It bore no 
relationship to the quality of living out- 
side of the school. One of our major 
responsibilities, if we were to prepare 
people to continue the ideas we were 
developing with them, became that of 
helping educational workers see educa- 
tion in the larger context—to help them 
see the role of education in the social 
and economic development of their coun- 
try. To this end the consultants con- 
ducted workshops with teachers and ad- 
ministrators during the winter vacation 
months and devoted much time to helping 
educational workers study their own 
country and analyze its needs which 
education could help meet. A feature of 
one of the winter workshops was a study 
tour of the irrigation and resettlement 
projects in the Helmand Valley, through 
which Afghanistan is trying to improve 
economic conditions in the country. The 
various groups of the workshop were 
concerned with the implications of the 
Helmand Valley development project 
for regional development and with the 
ways in which teachers could help stu- 
dents to see the relationship between such 
projects and the social and economic 
development of Afghanistan. 
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DEVELOPING LOCAL 
LEADERSHIP 


Then there was the matter of helping 
people acquire skills in Working and 
planning together. We believe that these 
skills are as important as the ideas devel- 
oped. As we worked at all levels of the 
school system one of our primary pur- 
poses was to demonstrate ways in which 
the leaders would in turn work with 
others in a more effective manner. 

It is obvious that we believe that per- 
sonnel development is one of the most 
important aspects of intercultural con- 
sultant services. We feel that in addition 
to developing the skills of teachers and 
other educational workers it becomes 
very important to build their Status as 


professional workers who se 


€ themselves 
as capable of carrying forward and who 
will b 


€ accepted as leaders. Our observa- 
tions of unfortunate incidents in other 
countries had underscored this need for 
us and caused us to Work very hard at 
the job of status building. We had seen 
complete rejection of loca] Workers by 
foreign consultants who, failing to un- 
derstand culturally determined work hab- 
its or characteristics, had branded the 
Workers as inefficient or ag lacking in- 
telligence. 

As we encouraged the Afghan educa- 
tional workers to express their ideas re- 
garding the goals of education our ad- 
miration and respect for them grew, It 
Was not difficult for us to attempt to 
build status in these workers. Such at- 
tempts began with a recognition that 
the local group had ideas which were 
good and useful. The next steps involved 
giving credit for the ideas wherever pos- 
sible, so that other workers recognized 
the leadership being exercised by their 
colleagues. 


Another way in which we attempted 


to build status was by providing ample 
Opportunities for Afghan teachers and 
other workers who had special skills or 
accomplishments to participate in ic 
Ship roles in many activities. During t " 
winter Workshops there were many loc 
workers who were prepared to assume 
leadership. The planning and a pan 
for certain aspects of the work kie 
done by Afghan teachers, meetings Wer 
conducted by them, and those teachers 
Who had developed significant activities 
in their own schools served as speakers 
or panel members in a number of vd 
ings. It was during these workshops : x 
the men who were assigned as interprete 
counterparts were able to demonstrate = 
their colleagues their potential for effec 
tive leadership. 

As we look back we see many P 
Ways that we might have esprit 
status of the people who were Wr 
significant advances in their jobs. 7 a 
earnest attempts to interpret to Qe 
the value of these people would "Hs 
been helpful. The important lesson hc : 
We believe, is that the consultants ett 
make an effort to build the status of loca 
teachers and leaders, Foreign pr Peg 
who are accepted by the people "n 
country occupy a unique position WA! - 
enables them to contribute to ipm 
leadership after they have departed es 
the country by building that leadership 
before they leave. 


DIGNIFYING PEOPLE 
AND COUNTRY 


Closely related to the building in s 
Status of teachers is the nced e eni 
the country where one is perse a to 
were frequently unhappy witne untry, 
Open, caustic criticism of the im 
the people, the schools, and pis d^ evi- 
tions. We believe we have eis tive- 
dence as to the difference in the effec 
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ness of hypercritical workers and those 
who build dignity in people to say cate- 
gorically that a project will rise or fall 
on the attitudes regarding a country as- 
sumed by the Visiting people. This is not 
to say, of course, that one must eliminate 
all critical appraisal of a country’s institu- 
tions. Indeed, one would not be very 
helpful in furthering the development of 
4 country if he could not see needs for 
Improvement and discuss them with the 
People. It does mean that the visitor must 
recognize and point out the assets of a 
country, as well as offer constructive 
Critica] appraisal. While this procedure 
IS good in establishing rapport with the 
People, it is not for this reason alone that 
1t is followed, It is important to change 
the undesirable, but it is also important 
to build on the good and desirable within 
a culture, 
In Afghanistan it was not difficult to 
find numerous assets, The great natural 
fauty, the natural resources waiting to 
be developed, the friendliness and hos- 
P'tality of the people, and their readiness 
to make Progress once the way was 
Shown Were desirable factors which we 
Could identify for the Afghans. In some 
ae they were surprised that we con- 
‘dered these things assets. The criti- 
Qs of their poor roads, of the dry, 
of d, appearance of much of the land, 
- © people who preferred to linger 
T à cup of tea instead of rushing on to 
E Dext business appointment had con- 
ix many of them that their land and 
People found little favor in the eyes 
Oreigners. We felt that we could see 
Mendous growth in their pride as we 
tinuously identified factors which we 
Dsidered assets, 
It is of Course important to verbalize 
the good things about a country. It is, 
Wever, not always words that convince 
People, because they can be insincerely 


tre 
Co 
co 


uttered. We demonstrated our love of 
the beauty of the country by the many 
colored pictures we snapped of the lovely 
snow-capped mountains, the rushing 
mountain rivers, and the picturesque vil- 
lages. We did other things that, we have 
learned since, had even more profound 
significance to the Afghans. We set out 
to learn their language and attempted to 
use it even ina halting way on frequent 
occasions. We tried to learn to cook their 
foods. We brought their best and most 
beautiful products into our homes to 
make them more attractive. We enjoyed 
their music and sought opportunities to 
hear it. We adopted some of their native 
dress. They were pleased that some of us 
looked Afghan in the karakul hats which 
we found so comfortable. Many of these 
things we did because we were fascinated 
by these aspects of their culture. Only as 
we began to get reactions from the Af- 
ghans did we realize the significance of 
our actions. It is important to recognize 
that our sincerity added to the apprecia- 
tion of the Afghans for their own culture. 


IMPORTANCE OF 
INTER-AGENCY COOPERATION 


In most of the countries to which tech- 
nical assistance is given there are likely 
to be many people representing a number 
of agencies with similar or overlapping 
interests. In Afghanistan there are people 
interested in one phase or another of 
education from several different branches 
of the United States Government, from 
UNESCO, and from privately endowed 
foundations. To be most effective these 
people should work together, They will 
certainly have understandings and infor- 
mation which they can share, Aside from 
the help they can give one another it 
seems important that they define and co- 
ordinate their undertakings in such a way 
as to avoid complicating the situation for 
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the local people who must work with 
two or more of these agencies. We be- 
lieve that there is nothing more confusing 
to a group than to find that people who 
are present presumably to help their 
country have conflicting aims and dis- 
crete spheres of action which they jeal- 
ously protect. 

We know that establishing the kind of 
communications we are advocating is at 
best a very difficult job. We experienced 
many frustrations in this connection and 
we were not so effective as we should 
have been. This causes us to be more 
sure than ever that such coordination is 
worth the effort. 


IMPACT OF PERSONAL 
BEHAVIOR 


The insights concerning our activities 
which we have reported here represent 
to us some very fundamental concepts 
about the professional aspects of our 
work. We think there are also certain 
factors in the personal behavior of people 
who accept foreign assignments which 
should be considered. As has been pre- 
viously pointed out, the economic sta- 
tus of most of the persons with whom 
we worked in Afghanistan was appall- 
ingly low. While we found that the 
more superficial evidences of man’s worth, 
such as quality of dress and the ability 
to entertain, were not deterrents to good 
working relationships with the Afghans, 
we felt it essential that we live with dig- 


nity and, at the same time, with modesty. 
It was surely essential to the development 
and maintenance of good human relations 
that we incur no envy by unnecessary 
display. . 

It was also important to discipline our- 
selves continually in matters of waste. 
The Afghan people can afford no waste. 
Purchasing power is very low and few of 
the articles that we tend to think of as 
necessities are available for purchase. 
They cannot afford to discard anything 
that is in any way useable. For example, 
we soon learned that small pieces of 
Paper, unused on one side, were salvaged 
from our office basket and that bent nails 
drawn from our packing boxes were 
picked up and pounded straight for fu- 
ture use. Such necessary frugality, we 
knew, must be respected and met with 
like behavior on our part if we were to 
Cause no embarrassment and, incidentally, 
to help dispel the assumption prevalent 
throughout so much of the world that all 
Americans are wealthy and profligate. 

It was important that at all times we 
Tespected the beliefs and customs of the 
Afghans and that we honored those 
things that were most dear to them. Last 
of all, we tried to represent America with 
dignity. The American colony in Kabul 
Was a relatively small one, and any care- 
lessness on our part in manner, dress, oF 
Speech would be, we knew, interpreted 


Not as our behavior alone but as that of 
all Americans, 


What Education Has to Learn 
from Psychology" 


I. Punishment 


PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


N° aspect of education evokes greater 


à difference of opinion and practice 
nan the use of punishment. Or, to quote 
: "en Mann, “Probably on no other 
S ject pertaining to education, is there 
of marked a diversity or rather hostility 
= ri ina as on this; nor on any other, 
E ee, not to say obstinacy, 
6 hering to opinions once formed.” 
" i one hand punishment is lauded 
ea! esirable incentive to learning, and 
» he other it is decried as an abomina- 
vedi actice. A matter that is contro- 
i certainly could benefit from facts 
ra Psychology can supply regarding 

i and outcomes of punishment. 
punisi centuries, schoolmasters have used 

i ishment as an incentive to learning, a 
meg agement of wrongdoing, and a 
B^ ans of control. Authority for punish- 

ent resides deep in the Hebrew and 
: Tistian traditions. One finds in the Pro- 

erbs of Solomon, “He that spareth his 
iara. so ] ; 

i: This is the third in a series of articles by 
(Messer Symonds on this subject. The first 
T Otlvation) appeared in the February 1955 
wEACHERS Cottece Recorp; the second (Re- 

ard) in the October 1955 issue of THe Record. 
fü Orace Mann, Lectures on Education, Lec- 
i 7, "On School Punishment." Delivered in 
Di first published in 1845. (Boston, Ide and 

“ton, 1855), p. 306. 


rod hateth his son, but he that loveth 
him chasteneth him betimes” (Proverbs 
13:24). 

John Muir?, to whom credit for the 
establishment of some of our national 
parks is due, relates the following about 
his Scottish boyhood. “The new teacher, 
Mr. Lyon, blandly smiled at our comical 
blunders, but pedagogical weather of the 
severest kind quickly set in, which for 
every mistake, everything short of per- 
fection, the taws were promptly applied. 
. . . Old-fashioned Scotch teachers spent 
no time in seeking short roads to knowl- 
edge, or in trying any of the new-fangled 
psychological methods so much in vogue 
nowadays." 

Horace Mann? describes a school in his 
day (one that he does not say is typical) 
as follows, “In one of the schools to 
which I ascribe the motto Authority, 
Force, Fear, Pain—consisting of about 


2 John Muir, The Story of My Boyhood and 
Youtb (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1912), pp- 30-32. 

5 Tide page of pamphlet, from which fol- 
lowing quotation is taken, "Sequel to the So 
Called Correspondence Between the Reverend 
Mr. M. H. Smith and Horace Mann, Surrep- 
titiously Published by Mr. Smith; Containing a 
Letter from Mr. Mann, Suppressed by Mr. 
Smith, with the Reply Therein Promised.” (Bos- 
ton, William B. Fowle, 1847). 
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two hundred and fifty scholars—there 
were 328 separate floggings in ane bes 
of five days, or an average of 65% fat 
day. In another, eighteen boys w - 
flogged in two hours in the gis o 
a stranger. In another, twelve or fifteen 
in one hour, etc." i 
In Horace Mann's time a bitter dispute 
raged over the use of corporal punish- 
ment. A group of thirty-one Boston 
schoolmasters* took exception to state- 
ments made by Horace Mann in 1844 
in a pamphlet in which they argued for 
corporal punishment. To which Horace 
Mann tersely replied, “Here, then, is the 
philosophy of School Discipline. Au- 
thority, Force, Fear, Pain!"* And later 
Mann subscribes to the following state- 
ment made by Joshua Bates, Jr., “I am 
decidedly of the opinion, and facts sus- 
tain me in the assertion, that no child 
ever needs Corporal punishment in school, 
provided a wise and Systematic system of 
family government has been established 
and judiciously carried out by his par- 
ents at home.”* In still another place 
Horace Mann expressed himself clearly 
as follows: “Punishment should never be 
inflicted, except in cases of the extremest 
necessity; while the experiment of sym- 
pathy, confidence, Persuasion, encourage- 
ment, should be repeated, for ever and 
ever.” 


* Committee of the Association of Masters of 
the Boston Public School, Remarks on the Sev- 
enth Annual Report of the Hon. Horace Mann, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation (Boston, Charles C. Little and James 
Brown, 1844), p. 136. 

ë Reply to the Remarks of Thirty-one Boston 
Schoolmasters on the Seventh. Annual Report 
of the Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education by Horace Mann (Boston, William 
B. Fowle and Nahum Capen, 1844), p. 130, 

5 Joshua Bates, Jr., “The Operation of Moral 


nfluences in the Education of the Young," 
Common School Journal, Vol. I, pp. 41-43, 1838. 
7 Horace Mann, Lecture in Ea 


ucation, deliv- 
ered in 1837 (Boston, Marsh, Capen, Lyon and 
Webb, 1840), P- 47. 


This controversy still rages. For m 
stance, Lord Montgomery stated, “A 
good beating with a cane can have a 
remarkable sense of awakening on the 
mind and conscience of a bad boy. Not 
to administer such chastisement in bad 
cases is in effect a kind of cruel neglect 
—cruel to the child and cruel to so- 
Ciety."s 

But an opposite point of view in ead 
temporary education has its strong re. 
porters. A circular letter addressed 2 
Supervisors from the New York Stat 
Education Department stated: 


[Corporal] punishment is the PD d 3 
an underlying authoritarian system an he 
peculiarly distasteful to our modern ee 
cratic approach to education. The feng, h 
habits, attitudes and knowledges TL 
corporal punishment might capper duel 
complish is no longer the aim of educa Iti 
The child so punished may learn the (s ha 
Plication table, He will also learn to ma c 
the subject, the teacher, and the school; o 
fear, to hate, to lie and cheat. There ther 
evidence that corporal punishment eith ; 
directly weakens undesirable activities © 
facilitates desirable reaction patterns. 


Before the findings of the science of 
Psychology concerning punishment = 
reviewed it is important to € 
what punishment is. Punishment will 
taken in this article as something that 
hurts inflicted by one person on another. 
In the first article in this series? it Me 
Pointed out that there are two ko f 
basic needs: (1) inner needs to ped 
hunger, thirst, sex demands, the math 
for rest and the like; and (2) the en 
€scape from outer dangers. To meet t : 

5 Field Marshal Viscount Massa T os 

amein, “Education for Désdemsnip. 1954- 
and Rosa Sachs Foundation Lectures s Janu- 
55). Teachers College Record, Vol. 56 
2 , 
SEN Bits "iar duction Can 
earn from Psychology, I. Motivation, 


) ), 
ers College Record, Vol. 56 (February, 1955 
PP- 277-85. 
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needs would be called satisfaction or 
gratification. For one person purposely 
to withhold these satisfactions from an- 
other is punishment. Punishment mav be 
inflicted by withholding food (as in 
sending a child to bed without his sup- 
per), or in the form of bodily pain (cor- 
poral punishment). f 
All punishment can be subsumed under 
these two general types, but takes special 
forms in connection with the higher goals 
of human striving. The withholding of 
acceptance is called rejection and may be 
accomplished by failing to give one child 
the affection which is shown to another 
child in the family; or more actively by 
Separating a child from his group, as 
When a teacher sends a child into the 
Closet. The withholding of approval may 
take the Passive form of failing to give 
One member the praise or approval given 
to all other members of a group, or the 
DORE active form of blame or disap- 
owed expressed in criticism, censure, 
» ridicule or sarcasm. 
Special form of this disapproval is 
m a the pronouncement of failure 
Sanders part to come up to expected 
s to achieve success. It will be 
Noted that the more active forms of 
ame or failure become an infliction of 
Pain on the self as contrasted with cor- 
Poral punishment which strikes the physi- 
cal body, We have, then, the several 
pairs: reward-punishment, acceptance- 
Tejection, praise-blame, success-failure, 
the second terms of which are to be 
taken in this discussion as coming under 
the general meaning of punishment. Fail- 
Ure to achieve the higher-level goals, or 
More actively to have pain inflicted on 
the self, is fully as painful, distressful, 
devastating, and traumatic as to have 
inner physical needs unsatisfied or to 
ave punishment inflicted on the body. 
One may object that this definition of 


punishment makes it synonymous with 
frustration. It is probably safe to say 
that any form of deprivation or frustra- 
tion imposed by one person on another 
can be taken as punishment. 

The threat of punishment may be fully 
as devastating as the actuality—perhaps 
even more so—because the mind may 
build up to a painful degree the intolera- 
bility of punishment. 

It must be added that punishment 
cannot be defined completely in terms 
of the stimulus applied to one individual 
by another. In addition to being some- 
thing that is intended to hurt, punishment 
must be defined in terms of how the 
stimulus is received and acted upon. 
Being banished to the attic as punish- 
ment may become a very enjoyable occa- 
sion if a boy finds there an old soldier’s 
uniform and musket, or if a girl finds an 
ancient doll and some party dresses. The 
soldier in battle or the football player 
who receives a serious injury may spring 
to the attack with increased energy —he 
hardly feels the hurt. "A glutton for 
punishment" is a phrase that indicates 
that positive goals and incentives may 
override the effects of intended punish- 
ment. 

The first evidence on the effects of 
punishment and indeed practically the 
only evidence today comes from experi- 
ments with punishment of animals. Inas- 
much as punishment inflicts pain on the 
individual receiving it, naturally there 
would be grave objections to using it 
experimentally on human subjects. 

Early experiments using punishment 
on animals were scattered and fortuitous 
and represented no systematic attack on 
the problem. As early as 1887 the Peck- 
hams?° demonstrated that spiders would 


1? G. W. and E. G. Peckham, “Some Obser- 
vations on the Mental Powers of Spiders." 
Journal of Morpbology, 1:383, 1887. i 
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drop precipitately at the sound of a Ir 
ing fork but that this response was sub- 
ject to experimental extinction on re- 
peated applications of the stimulus. This 
anticipated Pavlov's work by many years. 

Then in rgo: Triplett experimented 
with two perch by placing in the tank 
a glass plate which would serve as an 
obstruction when a perch swam to at- 
tack a minnow. Previous to this experi- 
ment for several months the only food 
given to the two perch were live min- 
nows two or three inches in length. At 
the beginning of the experiment 


zo minnows were placed in the tank at 
A P.M. (behind de glass plate). The 
perch immediately began ramming the glass 
to get at them. . . . At 4:45 the female was 
showing what seemed to be signs of anger 
and was striking the glass hard. During all 
the subsequent trials she was the more per- 
sistent of the two, and several times seemed 
to show signs of rage, lashing the glass par- 
tition savagely. [Later when the glass plate 
was removed] . . . several times they [the 
perch] started to stalk it [the minnow], 
but when within a short distance of its 
head would turn aside, the impulse being 


plainly inhibited in the face Of repeated 
Opportunity, 


Probably the first Systematic use of 
punishment in the form of the electric 
shock in animal experimentation and the 
beginning of the modern studies of 
animal punishment Was reported by 
Yerkes?? in his book The Dancing 
Mouse. Morgan, one of the first to ex- 
periment with punishment of animals 
devised experiments 


++. Upon whit 
tation of hete 
weaned, the s 
mitted t. 


€ rats to inhibit any manifes- 

rosexual conduct. As soon as 

exes were separated and per- 

© come together only under experi- 
uN, B, Triplett, 

Perch,” American Jo 

12, PP. 354-60, 1901. 
12 R. 


» Tbe Dancing Mouse (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, Torr), 


“The Educability of the 
urnal of Psychology, Vol. 


mental conditions and were pases 
severely for any bodily contact of n 
by the other. This punishment was v e 
plished in two ways: (1) They were p € 
in adjoining living compartments the w ; 
between which contained holes mor 
which they could project their noses. re 
male in one cage touched the nose 9 

female in the other, or vice versa, they 
automatically received a severe cn 
shock, (2) Daily they were placed by ee 
in a single cage so that there was no p = 
cal means to prevent bodily contact 3 
they were punished severely for all sues 
contacts. By means of these two sets of pun- 
ishment they learned to avoid the other sex. 


It is likely that all other tendencies can be 
repressed.!? 


Maier?* and his associates found that 
rats who were subjected to blasts of air 
in a discrimination situation became fix- 
ated, that is, they repeated previous re- 
sponses. 

J. B. Watson? in commenting pe 
of these animal experiments says, The 
punishment method has not worked any 
too well. It has been criticized by Hamil- 
ton, who found that it made his dogs 
restless and hesitant; by Lashley, who 
found that it made rats, when associa- 
tion was difficult, after a time refuse to 
work... they became sulky under con- 
tinued punishment." 

From these animal experiments We 
learn three things: (1) that punishment 
inhibits the behavior in process when the 
punishment was administered; (2) that s 
may actually elicit aversive behavior; 
and (3) that there is a spread of these 
effects (a) in response to surrounding 


"ST. J, B; Morgan, “The Measurement of In 
stincts,” Psychological Bulletin, 20:94, PF tee, 
tN. R. F. Maier, N. M. Glaser, J. B- IT 
“Studies of Abnormal Behavior in the Pap 
he Development of Behavior Fixations Lea 
Tustration,” Journal of Experimental Psy 
0gy, 26:521- 6, 1940. 7 
d J. B) W: hy EA An Q spon 
Comparative Psychology (New York: 
olt and Company, 1914). 
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stimuli, and (7) to encompass wider dis- 
ruptive responses in the organism. 

From this, one may conclude that pun- 
ishment can be used effectively to pre- 
vent a response from being made—to in- 
hibit behavior (provided, of course, that 
the positive motivation does not out- 
weigh the inhibitory influence of the 
punishment), f 


What has psychology to say about 
the influence of punishment on learning? 
Early educational psychologists paired 
reward and punishment quite uncritically 
and assumed, in the absence of experi- 
mental evidence, that punishment serves 
equally with reward as a guide and de- 


terminer of learning. Colvin, for in- 
stance, said: 


xh m fear of punishment both the 
Dich c 5 3 race have been taught the safe 
Which h ollow. Reward and punishment, 
ment pe been the unvarying accompani- 
igen a the learning process in its earlier 
and ihe an never be entirely superseded, 
lective y must continue to exercise their se- 
nfluence, 

on rhe eie force which impels us to ac- 
s well y be the desire to escape punishment 

as to gain a reward . . . the question 


o . H HH 1 
: Punishment in the school is as important 
S that of reward. 


Teis interesting that Thorndike? men- 
tions punishment only incidentally in his 
carly writings. It has commonly been as- 
Sumed that Thorndike was referring to 
Punishment in the second or negative 


Sos S. S. Colvin, Tbe Learning Process (New 

ork, The Macmillan Company, 1911), pp- 5% 
60, 288. 

„37 In justice it should be noted that Thorn- 
dike devotes considerable attention to punish- 
Ment in his later research and writings. See pt 
ticularly, E, L, Thorndike, The Fundamentals of 

earning (New York, Bureau of Publications, 

eachers College, Columbia University, 1932), 

hapter 11, “The Influence of Rewards and 
Punishments”; and E. L. Thorndike, The Psy- 
chology of Wants, Interests and Attitudes (New 
York, Appleton-Century Company, 1935), 
hapter 6, “The Influence of Punishments. 


half of his law of effect, which he first 
stated as follows: “[Of several responses 
made to the same situation] those which 
are accompanied or closely followed by 
discomfort to the animal will, other 
things being equal, have their connections 
with that situation weakened so that, 
when it recurs, they will be less likely 
to occur."'5 Apparently he formulated 
this negative half of the law of effect 
without experimental evidence as an anal- 
ogy to the positive half for which he did 
have experimental evidence. 

As a student of Thorndike, I am sure 
we interpreted this negative law of effect 
as referring to the influence of punish- 
ment, and Gates, who was closely asso- 
ciated with Thorndike, reflects this com- 
mon assumption in his early writings.” 
When Thorndike began his famous 
planned experiments on learning in 1927 
he discovered that the negative half of 
the law of effect did not operate in ac- 
cordance with his original statement, and 
he disavowed this half in a dramatic 
paper at the International Conference of 
Psychology at Yale in 1929. As a result 
of his experiments Thorndike makes such 
statements as 


An announcement of "Right" strengthens 
the connection which it follows and belongs 
to much more than the announcement of 
“Wrong” weakens the one which it follows 
and belongs to. Indeed, the announcement 
of “Wrong” in our experiments does not 
weaken the connection at all, so far as we 
can see.?? 

There is not a particle of evidence to 
show that [punishment] directly and in- 
evitably weakens the connection to which 
it belongs. . . . An annoyer which is at- 
tached to a modifiable connection may cause 


18 E. L. Thorndike, Animal Intelligence (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1911), P- 244. 

19See A. I. Gates, Psychology for Students 
of Education (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1923), pp. 230ff. 

?0 E. L. Thorndike, Human Learning (New 
York, The Century Company, 1931), p. 45. 
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the animal to feel fear or chagrin, jump 
back, even run away, wince, cry, perform 
the same act as before but more vigorously, 
or whatever else is in his Tepertory as a 
response to that annoyer in that situation. 
But there is no evidence that it takes away 
strength from the physiological basis of the 
connection in any way comparable to the 
way in which a satisfying after effect adds 
strength to it.? 


One can with justice question whether 
the pronouncement “wrong” can be con- 
sidered punishment. Certainly it is no 
more punishment than when one runs 
over the names in a telephone directory 
hunting for a given name. No one would 
call each “wrong” name that he passes by 
a punishment. In fact if we do not find 
the name we are looking for, we ma 
run over the list again with the thought 
that we may have skipped the sought-for 
name (as Thorndike’s experiments dem- 
onstrate). Thorndike’s experiments really 
were good examples of trial and error 
activity where the chances of makin 
any response are about equal until the 
right response is hit upon. 

This conclusion of Thorndike’s has not 
been universally accepted by psychol- 
ogists, not even by his own students, 
Lorge has remained consistently loyal to 
Thorndike’s point of view, based in part 
on his own experiments and experiments 
conducted by his students which have 
corroborated Thorndike's results, but 
Tilton?? and Stephens? on the basis of 
their experiments, have hotly disagreed 
with Thorndike even as late as 1951, 


Brilliant experimental work by W. K. 


“E, L Thorndike, The Fundame: 
Learning (New York, Bureau of Pub 
Teachers College, Columbia Universi 
PP- 299, 311. 

22 J. W. Tilton, An Educational 
of Learning (New York, The Mac 
Pany, 1951), Pp- 48-52. 

T. Mi Stephens, Educational Psychology 


(New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1951), 
PP- 365-69. 


ntals of 
lications, 


ty, 1932), 


Psychology 
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Estes,* one of Skinner’s students, follow- 
ing earlier evidence by Skinner? himself, 
seems to have provided corroborating evi- 
dence of Thorndike's findings, so that 
now they are more generally accepted by 
psychologists. 2. 
Estes’ results are of sufficient signifi- 
cance to merit a brief report on his meth- 
ods. He used the Skinner Box, lightproof 
and soundproof, and containing a device 
by which a rat could cause a pellet of 
food to fall into a tray by depressing a 
lever—an act which rats can easily be 
trained to perform in order to secure 
food. If, however, no food is forthcom- 
ing after repeated pressing of the bar, the 
rate of responding in bar pressure will 
decline regularly in a negatively acceler- 
ated curve until a permanently low rate 
is reached. This phenomenon of the elimi- 
nation of a response which is not re- 
Warded or reinforced is known techni- 
Cally as "experimental extinction" or 
simply "extinction." In his experiments 
Estes punished a group of rats by giving 
them an electric shock through a grid in 
the floor every time one of them de- 
pressed the lever, (The delivery of food 
was also Stopped at the same time.) The 
result of the shocks was a gradual de- 
crease in the rate of responding. But 1n- 
terestingly enough when the shocks were 
discontinued, the strength of the response 
recovered “and about the end of the 
hour was about equal to that of the con- 
trols” (the rats who were equally de- 
Prived of deliveries of the food but who 
Were not shocked). ; 
Estes drew from this the conclusion 
that there had been no diminution of xa 
Capacity to depress the lever as a result 
of punishment, but that the act of pres- 


AW. K. Estes, “An Experimental Study of 


Punishment,” Psychological Monographs, 57: 
Whole Number 263, 1944. 


SRE Skinner, The Behavior of Organisms 


(New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1938). 
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ing the bar was inhibited and, as the 
results of the punishment wore off, bar- 
pressing activity reappeared. The con- 
clusion here is that punishment does not 
eliminate behavior from a person’s reper- 
toire of responses; it merely inhibits or 
suppresses the response more or less tem- 
porarily—as long as the inhibitory effect 
of the punishment lasts. f 
These conclusions do violence to com- 
mon sense. Many readers may be saying, 
Of course a child learns not to turn on 
the gas or learns not to run out into the 
Street where there are passing automo- 
biles, if he is appropriately punished. I 
don't need an elaborate experiment to 
inform me of such an elementary fact." 
OW are these conclusions reached by 
experiment to be reconciled with the com- 
Mon-sense point of view? Possibly the 
ponsin results because two aspects of 
ene de involved. Saving "Ebr Rd 
ence ie run into the street" is not 
in e : ith “the child dislearns how to 
iniu 7 street." The former, which 
sln iof ca ed the inhibition or suppres- 
Of behavior, is called technically to- 
day "avoidance learning." , 
um : avoidance learning. Thorndike 
Teme to say, because it was not a 
in RS in his experiments. What 
at i. in king about was the lowering 
the strength of a connection to make 
à given response as a result of punish- 
Ment. He believed that punishment had 
no Such influence. To return to our illus- 
tration, if the effect of the punishment 
as worn off and the motivation is high, 
35 when the ball goes into the street dur- 
Ing a sidewalk game and the child runs 
Into the street to reclaim it (as he is quite 
Competent to do), this demonstrates that 
the learning (capacity) to run into the 
Street has not been weakened but only 
temporarily inhibited. 
Some reconciliation is needed to ex- 


plain Thorndike's conclusion that the be- 
havior following punishment is merely a 
matter of chance and the observations of 
numerous other observers that punish- 
ment is followed by a suspension of ac- 
tivity. Apparently Thorndike could reach 
his results because (1) his punishments 
were very weak—saying “wrong” did 
not hurt very much; and (2) the wrong 
response was so embedded in a mass of 
other possible responses that it could not 
clearly be distinguished and hence re- 
membered on a subsequent occasion. As 
Skinner has pointed out—this discovery 
of Thorndike's might not have been made 
if he had used a stronger punishment, 
because then he would have confounded 
the suppressive effect of the punishment 
with the absence of a weakening effect 
on the strength of the learning. 

It appears, then, that mild punishment 
(that hurts little or not at all) has no 
direct inhibitory influence on behav- 
ior; moderately strong punishment (that 
hurts) suppresses behavior but only tem- 
porarily; and very severe punishment 
(hurts a great deal) *? not only eliminates 
behavior but does so permanently. To 
quote Solomon,” “Our own observations 
lead us to believe that traumatic avoid- 
ance learning, if terrifying enough, is 
completely resistant to ordinary extinc- 
tion procedures, though we are sheepishly 
aware of the fact that we haven't had the 
courage to stick with a dog for more than 
a few months of steady responding." 

Sears, using card sorting, demonstrates 
in a quite different context the same phe- 

?6 R. L. Solomon, L. J. Kamin, and L. C. 
Wynne, “Traumatic Avoidance Learning: The 
Outcomes of Several Extinction Procedures 
with Dogs,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 48:291-302, 1948. 

27 R. L. Solomon and L. C. Wynne, “Trau- 
matic Avoidance Learning: The Principles of 
Anxiety Conservation and Partial Irreversibil- 
ity,” Psychological Review, 61:353-85; 360, 361, 
1954. 
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nomena following failure that had pre- 
viously been found in connection with 
painful punishment. He reports that 


The general motility level was less for the 
failure than for the success subjects. The 
frequency of daydreaming and autistic 
thinking was sharply increased, and the so- 
cial responsiveness was reduced. These 
changes inevitably serve to modify the ef- 
fectiveness of a person’s relation to his 
environment. He is less sensitive to changes, 
less likely to perceive new instigators. He 
is not so adjustive or so modifiable as he 
would be if the failure had not occurred. 
All this reduces the probability of his hay- 
ing new experiences or of initiating new 
ways of behaving. He avoids his environ- 
ment. 


Sears?* goes on to show that failure in 
general leads to Stereotypy or repetitive- 
ness in behavior. “There ig no seeking for 
to circumvent 
-induced 
behavior alienates the environment. Non- 
ither pleasant 
ve instruments 
mutual assist- 
ries of experi- 
is subjects who 


€ to reality," bur 
actually the failure "impaired the per- 


formance on another task temporarily 
contiguous to the first and carried out in 
the same external stimulational Setting,” 29 

Before the educational implications of 
these results are discussed, the role of 
anxiety in connection with punishment 


BR, R. Sears, "Success and Failure: a 
in Motility.” Chapter 13 in Studies in Person- 


Terman (New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
pany, Inc., 1942), PP. 256, 257 
?9 R, R Sears, “ nitiation of the 
Sequence by Experimental Failure,’ 
xperimental Psycbology, 20:570- 


Repression 
* Journal of 
80, 1937. 


must be pointed out. That punishment 
gives rise to emotional responses has been 
vaguely recognized for many years. 
Thorndike, for instance, in summarizing 
his experimental work makes the state- 
ment which recognizes the possibility of 
emotional response as given on page 453 
in this article. 

But to Mowrer* goes credit for first 
Specifying the relation between punish- 
ment and anxiety—that the emotional re- 
action of pain or fear becomes attached 
not only to the pain-producing stimulus 
but to other stimuli that accompany or 
precede it. And these more distant stimuli 
are capable of arousing the pain or fear 
response (now called anxiety). Just as the 
Painful stimulus causes a person to in- 
hibit or withdraw (jump back), so these 
emotional reactions to more remote stim- 
uli may produce a similar effect. A child 
touches the hot radiator and pulls away 
with a jerk. The next time, the sight of 
the radiator is sufficient to arouse anxiety 
(incipient Pain) and to cause him to re- 
frain from touching it if not even to jump 
back. And this conditioning may spread 
So that he shows anxiety in the room 
Where he was burnt or in the presence 
of the person who was present when he 
Was burnt. This Spread of anxiety, with 
Consequent inhibitory or withdrawing 

ehavior as a response to any person or 
object which Was associated with the 
original Punishment, is one of the most 
Serious outcomes of punishment. 
hree distinct levels of the influence 
of anxiety on the response to punishment 
cat Be Tecognized. On the first level, 
When Punishment is so mild that it does 
not actually hurt or does not hurt very 
much, the anxiety too is very mild, me 
deed so mild as hardly to be recognized 


$00, H, Mowrer, *A Stimulus-Response An- 
alysis of Anxiety and Its Role as a Reinforcing 
Agent," Psychological Review, 46:553-65. 1939 
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as anxiety. When punishment is so mild 
that it does not hurt, the anxiety serves 
principally as a signal to guide behavior 
and the response to the punishment is 
governed by the information it provides. 
When punishment is this mild it may not 
be recognized as punishment but only as 
reproof or correction. i 

On the second level, when punishment 
hurts but not too much, the anxiety is 
the motivating force for (1) inhibition of 
behavior and (2) withdrawing behavior. 
These are the typical responses to what is 
ordinarily known as punishment. 

On the third level the punishment is 
Severe and the anxiety aroused by it is so 
Intense that it monopolizes the attention. 
Responses become panicky and disorgan- 
bin and are governed more by the inner, 
proprioceptive stimuli than by outer 
stimuli. 
ee what are the educational 
tite First we want to know 
Sets Nis are discussing learning. or 
n t is one thing to say that punish- 
sie ioe in learning, another thing to 
ifie It is a tool of social control. Pun- 
sacia] is a well-known instrument for 
child Bie rs It thus has its place in 

ham ing on those occasions when it 
pes necessary, perhaps as an emer- 
C Puig to prevent a child from 
ib a g a dangerous object or going 
ii, angerous situation. But in such 
sis ces one must weigh the relative 

ength of the attraction of the desired 
ehavior against the fear of the antici- 
Pated punishment. Society has learned 
that even the most severe punishment 
Cannot be counted on in all cases as a 
deterrent from crime. And in the illus- 
trations given it is by no means sure that 
Punishment is the best method for achiev- 
ing the desired restraint and self-controls. 

Educators should be more interested in 
the influence of punishment on learning 


than on inhibition. To be sure, education 
is concerned in part with regulating or 
even preventing certain forms of behav- 
ior. The average teacher finds discipline 
or social control one of her greatest prob- 
lems, and the result of punishment as a 
means of social control has good backing 
from experimental psychology. 

Observation of teachers in scores of 
classrooms has revealed that punishment 
is used by most teachers as an instrument 
of control in order to satisfy their needs 
as teachers rather than as an instrument 
of learning in order to satisfy the needs 
of pupils. Education should be more con- 
cerned with the guidance, direction, and 
modification of behavior than with its 
elimination and inhibition. The aim of 
education should be to help children to 
learn desirable ways of responding, rather 
than to eliminate undesirable ways. 

But numerous experimental studies have 
demonstrated that punishment does re- 
sult in learning in both human and animal 
subjects. One study by Hurlock* has 
been quoted many times to prove that 
reproof is just about equal to praise as an 
incentive in school learning. However, 
her later experiment,? in which it is 
shown that praise is three to four times 
superior to reproof on repeated applica- 
tions, is usually overlooked. Such results, 
based on mass data, are hardly trust- 
worthy guides to practice, for the results 
make it impossible to tell what contribu- 
tions different kinds of responses by the 
teacher make to pupil learning. 

Probably, although this has not been 
experimentally tested, the function of 
punishment differs according to the se- 
verity of the punishment. If punishment 

31E, B. Hurlock, The Value of Praise and 
Reproof as an Incentive for Children, Archives 
of Psychology, Vol. No. 71, New York, 1924. 

E. B. Hurlock, “An Evaluation of Certain 


Incentives Used in School Work,” 
Educational Psychology, 16:145-59, n s 
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is mild (does not hurt very much) it us 
probable that its main influence resides in 
the information that it provides. How- 
ever, punishment informs only as to what 
is wrong or unacceptable and the learner, 
even after receiving such information, is 
faced with the problem of finding the 
right response. 
Several studies have demonstrated that 
having one’s errors pointed out is less 
effective for learning than having one’s 
Correct responses acknowledged.® Mc. 
Intosh** demonstrated that being con- 
fronted with wrong forms in grammar or 
spelling does not demonstrably result in 
poorer learning than when only the cor- 
rect forms are displayed. The writer, in 
an early experimental study designed to 
contrast practice with motivation, demon- 
strated that learning in which both cor- 
rect and incorrect forms in English usage 
(and labeled correct and incorrect) were 
presented was superior to merely repeat- 
ing the correct forms but without em- 
phasizing that they were right. Whether 
or not punishment ("wrong") serves 
learning through the information it pro- 
vides depends in Part on how motivated 
the pupil is to learn, If he is not motivated 
to learn, it is doubtful that he will use 
information provided him, but if he 
wants to learn, then any clues as to the 
response that he should or should not 
make in order that he may reach his goa] 
may be eagerly sought and assimilated, 


33 See H. B. Holodnak, “The Effect of Posi- 
tive and Negative Guidance upon Maze Learn. 
ing in Children," Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 34:341-354, 1943. This paper has a 
helpful bibliography referring to similar studies. 

35 J. R. McIntosh, Learning by Exposure to 
Wrong Forms in Grammar and Spelling, Con- 
tributions to Education No. 892 (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1944). 

55 P. M. Symonds and D. H, Chase, “Practice 
versus Grammar in the Learning of Correct 
English Usage," Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 22:81-95, 1931. 


It is at this point that punishment 1s 
frequently referred to as an incentive to 
learning. In the first article in this series 
it was pointed out that one of the strong- 
est goals of human striving is to secure 
praise, approval, prestige, status ped 
person who in showing approval a 
Cates acceptance, affection, and love. i 
the behavior that has brought on reproo 
or blame is to be avoided and must be 
shifted in search of that which will bring 
a positive accepting response. AT Ng 
not experimentally verified, there is goo 
Teason to believe that a child responds 
more avidly to reproof whose past d 
Perience has rewarded him most copil- 
ously with positive response from others. 
But the child who has known little ap- 
proval or affection will respond hardly 
at all to reproof—for there is no promise 
of reward if he does change his behavior. 

It is generally recognized that one does 
not learn unless one is in a state of frus- 
tration—mild frustration—for the pres- 
ence of need is a necessary condition for 
learning to take place. A child learns to 
read only when he wants to know what 
is on the printed page. If his mother reads 
everything to him, he may lack the in- 
Centive to learn to read. But a child does 
not learn to read if his book is taken away 
from him as a punishment. Learning takes 
Place best in an atmosphere of mae 
and opportunity, not in an atmosphere o 
punishment, ^ , 

But it Should be emphasized again that 
merely to point out that a given response 
is Wrong makes learning a puzzle contest 
—the real guidance in learning Gans 
of helping a child to recognize the at 
Sponse that will lead him toward his goa 
(the right response). E ild 

It should be obvious that giving a chi 

irections as to what to do and how to do 
it should be more effective in guiding 
learning than telling him what not to do. 
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Telling what not to do simply sends him 
On a search for the correct response; tell- 
ing him what to do informs him directly 
of the desired response. If problem solv- 
Ing is what one wants a child to experi- 
ence, there may be some justification in 
informing him of his errors and letting 
him search for the correct solution, but 
learning can be accomplished more ex- 
Peditiously by directing a child to the 
Correct response. I am sure that some 
teachers resist pointing out to a child the 
desired response because it makes learn- 
Ing too easy, but there is no merit in 
making learning hard. 
tae negative instruction taken alone is 
cient: "No! No! That is not the way 
told you to do it.” “Don’t make so much 
Boise," “Don’t hold your pencil that 
Way," « 
ay.” "Don't be rude.” “2(X—4) =2X— 
ey a “Seperate is spelled incor- 
Pedago ; these illustrations are bad 
lle eee unless they are closely 
“Piteris kd such positive suggestions as 
us ile) aiting for quiet before he tells 
vis Ms turtle." “Hold your pencil 
cen thumb and forefinger.” “Hold 
ifti "m „open for the person coming 
Sd iie 2 (X— 4) = 2X — 8 is right 
Must be every term in the parentheses 
Spell s multiplied by M You should 
trie with an a. ' And positive 
Den 10n or guidance is still more effec- 
ee It can be accompanied by an ex- 
ton why it is right. 
Siga punishment hurts and recog- 
. € anxiety is invoked (second level) 
n Pii loses its educational function, 
of ugh it may still have value as a means 
oie a trol, It has already been pointed 
that punishment does not result in a 
€crease in the strength of what has been 
qned, but merely in an inhibition of 
" * response which brings about the dis- 
“mfort. But inhibition of behavior re- 
Moves it from the possibility of learning, 


for one learns only when one responds. 
Punishment, therefore, destroys the possi- 
bility of learning. 

An illustration should make this para- 
dox clear. Harry runs out into the street 
to retrieve his ball and is caught up by 
his father, severely slapped “for disobey- 
ing me” and sent up to his room “to think 
it over.” Harry is very effectively pre- 
vented from learning anything further in 
this situation because he has been re- 
moved from it. Later he comes down and 
plays sullenly with other children. He 
rudely pushes another boy from his tri- 
cycle and starts playing with it himself. 
He does not run into the street again— 
indeed, he seems quite helpless in manag- 
ing himself with regard to the street. 

One morning recently as I was walking 
to the College I found myself beside two 
children. It suddenly occurred to me that 
they were without their parents and ap- 
parently were going to cross Amsterdam 
Avenue alone on their way to school. So 
I asked, “Carol Ann, are you going to 
cross the street alone?" Her reply was 
simply “Yes,” but one would have had to 
hear it to recognize the pride and self- 
confidence that it contained. So then I 
asked Eddie, “When are you going to 
cross the street alone?" “Next year I can.” 
"Oh no you can't," his sister broke in, 
"you are only in the first grade and I 
couldn't do it until I was in the third." 
So here are two children who are being 
taught by their parents how to handle 
themselves on the city streets—and they 
are facing life with confidence and zest. 

There is one situation in which punish- 
ment actually does result in increased 
learning—the two-choice situation. If a 
rat is placed in a maze in which the single 
alley breaks into two and one of these is 
blocked by an electric grid, the rat easil 
learns to follow the other path to the nest 
or food chamber. 
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This learning takes place not because 
of the punishment which blocks passage 
into the right-hand alley, but because of 
the reward of reaching the nest. Some- 
times punishment results in learning be- 
cause every route is blocked except one 
and to submit to what is required is the 
least of all evils. Undoubtedly punish- 
ment has been used in schools in this way, 
and the hapless pupil has had to submit to 
his tasks as the only alternative. 

Now we know that the anxiety aroused 
has such serious concomitant effects as 
to negate any pedagogical advantages of 
punishment. We speak of the overpro- 
tected child as “spoiled.” The punished 
child is “hurt” or “damaged.” His learn- 
ing capacity is damaged, and also his re- 
lationships with other persons. Small 
censures, disapprovals, criticisms, con- 
demnations cause cracks in the self-con- 
cept. Oft repeated they cause definite 
fractures and weaknesses. The child who 
has been punished is permanently dam- 
aged—henceforth his anxieties cause him 
to inhibit or withdraw from situations 
where otherwise he might approach, ex- 
plore, and learn. Anxiety spreads to the 
person who has administered punishment, 
and if it is the teacher or parent the child 
learns to fear or hate the punisher. A 
teacher functions as a guide and stimulus 
to learning only when a pupil has Positive 
feelings toward her—likes and trusts her. 
When a teacher punishes a child she loses 
her pedagogical influence over him, and 
similarly a child who has been punished 
loses his capacity to learn, because nega- 
tive feelings have been established toward 
his teacher. One reason for this is that 
the child who has been punished is unable 
to devote his attention to the subject mat- 
ter and activities of the curriculum be- 
cause his attention must be directed to 
his relationships with his teacher. He has 
to learn techniques to cope with her, 


Anxiety following punishment (and 
subsequently preceding punishment) also 
spreads to other aspects of the situation. 
The pupil is made anxious by (and hence 
led to hate) books, paper, desks, chairs, 
the classroom, the school. One asks why 
the cartoonist regularly depicts school s 
a place to be disliked. Perhaps because it 5 
associated with punishment. So it is sd 
travesty to use more school as a punish- 
ment. How can children be made to like 
school (and hence learn in school) if they 
are threatened with "Do that once mars 
and you stay after school this afternoons 
or, “Copy this sentence 50 times"? t 

It should be noted that the effect bes 
punishment is in part a function of t is 
attitude of the punisher. If punishment ! 
motivated impulsively by anger and I 
the recipient will in all probability " 
spond with counteraggression (or x 
the repression of aroused aggressive ea 
pulses). But if punishment is sdniuites : 
in a spirit of love because one feels t be 
only through punishment a child yn el 
taught self-control, the child may $ i 
restraint without harboring agen 
A child generally knows when punisi; 
ment is administered “for his own goo et 
and when it is administered as an uum 
for the ill will of the punisher. This a 
Sis oversimplifies the actual pr 
however, because when one hurts anot t 
in punishment there is always an gerr 
of aggression even though it is e coa 
by love (psychologists call this am ps 
lence), and when a child apparently 7e 
sponds to punishment without reser 
ment, beneath the surface there i5 eios 
a and unexpressed feelings ° 
tred, 

Many teachers who also intend a 
“wrong” as a means of guidance v mild 
ing, confuse this instructional use o rson. 
punishment with attacks on the pe? 
The following comments were CU 
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from one week’s reports on classroom 
observation by members of my class on 
the Psychology of the Teacher. It is my 
belief that these comments represent 
widespread practice in the schools of the 
country. “Must I tell you again?" “Some 
People can't follow directions.” “No! 
No! That's not the way I told you to do 
it.” “Don’t you ever listen?” “Katherine, 
you are rude and impolite.” “When is 
this class going to get over this terrible 
habit?” “We can’t spend any more time 
9n it—sit down.” Instead of clearly tell- 
Ing a child what is wrong—and, more 
Important, what is right—these teachers 
mag the issue a personal one by an at- 
rie the child. Each of these remarks 
him UM to hurt the child, to arouse 
eh otionally, to stimulate tendencies 
iy Sountrack or self-defense, and 
O interfere with the learning 
Process, 
" cud what was said earlier, since 
la dae goal of human striving is self- 
hát attach self-respect, it may be thought 
incentive S on the person will serve as an 
calls Cie desist from the behavior that 
Y tie eta attacks and to search for 
Which oF oe will call forth responses 
may be : enhance self-respect. And it 
fin i that children who 
Self-reg e a high degree of genuine 
tivi r ct will react with great sensi- 
‘inc, cd attacks on the person, while 
Selves € have low opinions of them- 
spond Vill be insensitive and fail to re- 
to such attacks. 
P dae of the advances made in the 
Ste tion of teachers in recent years, 
On 1S reason to believe that we have a 
da T yet to go in professionalizing 
" etails of the teaching task. Teachers 
te Concrete help with case material on 
Bice 2 instruct, how to explain, how to 
e irections and in particular how to 
*P their emotions out of the teaching 


process. We would not think much ofa 
physician who fainted at the sight of 
blood or became distressed at high tem- 
perature or high blood pressure. These 
are matters to be understood and dealt 
with professionally and not reacted to 
emotionally. Likewise, prospective teach- 
ers need to be helped to think right about 
the immaturity of children and to ap- 
proach learning problems professionally 
rather than emotionally. 

In particular the teacher in training 
needs help in dealing with damaged chil- 
dren—children who have been hurt by 
punishment. Damaged children are more 
difficult than children who have not been 
damaged by punishment, and they stimu- 
late responses of impatience, exasperation, 
and hostility. The untrained teacher’s first 
inclination is to handle the damaged child 
by further punishment, thereby increas- 
ing the damage. A damaged child needs 
more than the average amount of for- 
bearance, patience, and attention to the 
little positive things that he might be 
induced to learn. Teacher-training insti- 
tutions should establish clinics in which 
approved methods of dealing education- 
ally with damaged children could be 
demonstrated. 

It is important to add here that the 
alternative to punishment is not laissez- 
faire, submission to the pupil, and spine- 
lessness on the part of the teacher. Firm- 
ness is not synonymous with punishment. 
Punishment, by definition, hurts, but 
firmness need not hurt. It is a teacher’s 
obligation reasonably to lead, direct, in- 
fluence, and persuade along desirable 
channels, and the effective teacher is one 
who is determined, persistent and asser- 
tive, if need be, without being domineer- 
ing or authoritarian. 

There is much more to be said about 
punishment than can be included in this 
paper. One of the outcomes of punish- 
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ment is the internalization of punishment. 
Some individuals who have been pun- 
ished, or who fantasy being punished, 
anticipate what they believe they deserve 
by self-punishment. The world is filled 
with people who compromise their own 
best interests because they must assuage 
their guilt by self-punishment. There is 
reason to believe that much if not most 
neuroticism is an outcome of punishment 
which was received during childhood, 
but it is not possible to elaborate on this 
at this point. 

So to return to John Muir, who served 
to introduce this topic. Can it be said that 
John Muir was damaged by punishment? 
Or that it was not effective in making 


him learn? It must be remembered that 
Muir grew up in a punishing culture. The 
taws were an accepted institution and 
consequently punishment was not a 
disgrace—on the contrary, possibly it 
evoked a certain amount of pride. If learn- 
ing took place it was because it was the 
least of all possible evils. One must re- 
member that Scottish education was (and 
to an extent still is) based on the theory 
of formal discipline—that what is difficult 
is best. Suffice it to say that today we 
believe that schools should teach and 
pupils should learn that which is func- 
tionally useful and that education should 
proceed on a basis of interest rather than 
of fear of punishment. 


Mental Health of Pupils: 
A Teacher Responsibility 


JAMES J. CRIBBIN 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


T is perhaps typical of the American 
people that the more formidable the 
problem confronting them the more ro- 
bust is their humor in mecting it. So has 
lt been in the field of mental health. In 
vef. are approximately as many 
ape P about psychiatrists and their 
Typical ey are about mothers-in-law. 
which of this approach is the story 
ies maintains that the neurotic builds 
es in the air, the psychotic lives in 


the yS 
rene and the psychiatrist collects the 


FACTS AND FEELINGS 
ABOUT MENTAL HEALTH 


ud ee facts concerning the inci- 
soberine mental disorders, however, are 
follow; if not actually frightening. The 
tains = data, each item of which con- 
lial a full measure of parental anguish, 
like] grief, and fraternal sorrow, are 
.-Y to impress even the most opti- 
Mistic, 


More than half of the total number of 


Patients in hospitals for all diseases in the 
hited States are to be found in mental 


More People are hospitalized for mental 


TN Professor Cribbin is a founding member of 
di Merican Catholic Psychological Associ- 
‘On. He is director of the Annual Guidance 


nsti RN us 
Stitute at Fordham University. 


illness than for polio, heart disease, tubercu- 
losis, and all other diseases combined. 

At least ten million Americans, one in 
every sixteen, are now suffering from some 
form of mental disorder. 

During the past year some two and a half 
million people were treated for some form 
of mental disorder. 

It is estimated that as many as 20 to 25 
per cent of all employees in any corpora- 
tion are suffering from some type of mental 
disorder. 

The taxpayers spent about three million 
dollars every day in 1954 for the care of 
mental patients. 

Patients going to mental hospitals this 
year for the first time will lose about 
$1,750,000,000 in earnings. 


If, however, these cold statistics leave 
one unmoved and disinterested, despite 
the realization that there is no hope of 
having in the immediate future a suffi- 
cient supply of trained personnel or in- 
stitutions to cope adequately with the 
problem, then perhaps the comments of 
students themselves will prove more per- 
suasive. When asked about their emo- 
tional problems secondary school stu- 
dents have given answers such as the fol- 
lowing: 


1Facts About Mental Illness (New York, 
National Association for Mental Health, Inc., 


1955), 4 PP- 
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My problem is shyness. I don't like com- 
pany, so I stay at home most of the time. 

I cannot see myself as a success in life, 
and undergo frequent periods of melancholy 
thinking, which is really nothing but day- 


dreaming. 

Whenever my dad or sister is out late, I 
keep picturing them as being mangled in a 
terrible accident. 

I don't know exactly the root of my 
loneliness, but at times T feel as if I really 
hadn't any friends. 

I don't know what to talk about when 
I'm out with a girl. 

I feel I won't have any happiness because 
people in the world today have lost all 
respect for decency, morality, and the finer 
things in life, 

Even if I go to bed at ten o'clock, I am 
always tired. No one helps me with this 
problem. 

I have periods of depression after I have 
had arguments with my parents or friends, 


I am too Sensitive, and Worry over trivial 
remarks.? 


far greater number, however, will find 
to their sorrow that their best efforts to 
attain happiness will be hampered by 
crippling personality | deficiencies. In 
every American classroom today sits the 
future disgruntled employee, all too 
eager to blame everyone but himself for 
his lack of success; the litigious neighbor, 
forever wrangling with his fellow men 
over fancied wrongs; the cheerless alco- 
holic, seeking to solve his problems b 
drinking them into oblivion; the phari- 
sees who can catalogue the evils of eve. 
man and count the good of none; and, 

2 Joseph P. Finn, A Study of the Problems of 
Certain Catholic High School Boys as Told by 
Themselves and by Their Teachers (Washing- 
ton, D. C., The Catholic University of America 
Press, 1950), 155 PP- 


finally, that vast host of adults who find 
life neither happy nor unhappy but only 
a colorless existence to be endured as 
best one can. 


TEACHER ROLES 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


If the above picture is overly lugubri- 
ous, one may take heart from the realiza- 
tion that teachers are in a position similar 
to that of Scrooge when he was con- 
fronted with the scenes revealed by the 
Spirit of Christmas, These dread eventu- 
alities need not come to pass if proper 
Preventive measures are taken. And, with 
the exception of the parents and in some 
instances the clergy, no one is more stra- 
tegically situated to forestall their oc- 
currence than the classroom teacher. For 
the education of the whole child will not 
be brought about by our educational 
architects with their elaborate organiza- 
tional schema, Neither will it be effected 
by our educational accountants with 
their course and credit calculating ma- 
chines or by our educational orators with 
their dazzling declamations on “integra- 
tion,” “human interaction,” and the 
other glowing terms with which our 
Pedagogical vocabulary is sprinkled. 

The key to the wholesome develop- 
ment of the student is the teacher. The 
teacher who has become a complete hu- 
man being herself by perfecting her 
natural endowments; the teacher who is 
intellectually attuned to the problems of 
modern living because she has gained in- 
sight into their economic and social ori- 
gins; the teacher who is ethically attuned 
to the needs of the adolescent because 
She appreciates the importance of a valid 
Value system in the lives of her pupils; 
the teacher who is psychologically at- 
tuned to the young because she realizes 
the pressures and motivating forces 
which Operate in their lives—such 4 
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teacher, more than any other in the 
School, will determine the extent to 
which youth will be equipped to meet 
the demands of life in a democracy. 
he good teacher acknowledges a six- 
fold Tesponsibility. Her obligations to 
parents, community and state need no 
elaboration, To the school administrator 
She owes Complete loyalty not merely by 
Performing her assigned work conscien- 
“ously but also by offering positive criti- 
cisms when such are requested or re- 
quired. As a member of an educational 
team, the teacher has definite duties with 
respect to her fellow teachers. The more 
rd She instructs, the more she will 
Mtate the work of her peers and the 
p obun she will make to the 
e" the School as a whole. Her 
each aie ree however, is to 
thar he ra a rr from the fact 
and the a k E ich is primarily hers, 
lips eae hich, if she fails, will per- 
emain forever undone, is the for- 


in ria a extremes are to be avoided. 
ality dis hs hand, palaver about person- 
tO obs S'opment must not be permitted 
N Cure the fact that the teacher who 
to instruct pupils in a given 
incom les Who performs this function 
help a oe iS a failure. In her zeal to 
lot to €nts, the teacher must be wary 
ior —. SAY the role of psychiatrist jun- 
t Srade, and remember instead that 
Ena rincipal contribution and compe- 
i are those of an instructor and not 
Rat x" 2 professional mental hygienist. 
self T, the good teacher prepares her- 
thoroughly as she can and teaches 
B NA Clently as possible, being adaptable 
e MCN to offer friendliness or firmness, 
t Fagement or challenge, according 
Other jo of individual students. On the 
fuse and, the wise teacher will not con- 
mere efficiency in terms of grades 


with fruitful work with students as hu- 
man beings. The academic tyrant who 
makes a fetish of marks, the pedagogical 
autocrat who deifies discipline, the ped- 
ant who idolizes conformity at the ex- 
pense of creativity—all these should bear 
in mind that they are contributing to the 
education of a person, not training a dog. 


TEACHERS: REAL AND IDEAL 


If the teacher must acknowledge her 
responsibilities, she must also recognize 
certain realities. For her, as for all others, 
there are but twenty-four hours in a 
day. Aside from hours of actual teach- 
ing, papers must be corrected, clerical 
details attended to, professional studies 
and community activities engaged in. 
Schools are small, classes are large, and 
facilities are rarely adequate. Although 
the teacher could use the energy of an 
Amazon, few are so endowed. Hence, 
the good teacher does not expect the im- 
possible of herself. She does the best she 
can within the limitations of her un- 
alterable situation, the while Working to 
ameliorate those circumstances which 
can and ought to be changed. 

The teacher who successfully prepares 
students to be productive members of a 
democratic Society must love to teach as 
a runner loves to run a race, must be 
dedicated to her profession as a way of 
life, and must see in each pupil the mi- 
crocosm of democracy. If, however, one 
asks students to describe their teachers, 
they usually do so in terms of one or 


more of the following Stereotypes: ? 
First there is the enemy, to be battled, 


vexed and, if possible, outwitted at every 
turn. 

Next we have the Rill-joy, a “wer blanket” 

? Adapted from Ruth Cunningham and As- 
sociates, Understanding Group Behavior of 
Boys and Girls (New York, Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1951), p. 142-48. 
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who has seemingly forgotten that if the 
Lord loveth a cheerful giver, He loves no 
less a cheerful teacher. 


Then there is the pseudo-god whose 
every whim, rational or irrational, must be 
placated at all costs. 


Some teachers are looked upon as neces- 
sary evils, to be tolerated because they can- 
not be avoided. 


Still others are steppingstones, inert ob- 
stacles to be surmounted if one hopes to re- 
ceive a diploma. 


Many teachers are considered as lesson- 
assigners, lesson-bearers, and grade-givers, 
mechanical entities who often secure excel- 
lent results but perhaps at the expense of 
more important values. 


A few are best thought of as beroes, 
teachers who sometimes seem more con- 
cerned with winning a popularity contest 
than with fulfilling their professional duties. 

Finally there is that amalgam of all that is 
good, the friend, security-giver and guide, 
who, be it confessed, may make the class 
a delightful place in which to be, but at 


times is not a particularly effective teacher 
achievement-wise. 


It well may be that the good teacher is 
a proper blend of all of these ingredients 
in due proportion. Certainly she is sensi- 
tive to the needs of her pupils and flexible 
in varying her techniques to meet these 
needs. To establish her position on the 
stereotype continuum, it might help each 
teacher to ponder her answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: * 


Do I really like all my pupils, including 
the dawdlers, the resistant, the trouble- 
makers, and the hostile? 


Do I treat my students with the same 
courtesy I show my fellow teachers? 


In teaching, do I seek ever to lead rather 
than dragoon, to guide rather than coerce? 

Who influences me most in my teaching 
— principal, fellow teachers, community 

* Adapted from Ruth Strang, The Role of 
the Teacber in Personnel Work (New York. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University, 1946), pp. 164-65. 


pressure group, parental opinions, the pu- 
pils? 

Do I have sound reasons for emphasizing 
whatever I do emphasize in my teaching: 
Can I translate these convictions in terms 
of student motivation and learning tech- 
niques? 

Am I mature enough to accept pupil in- 
difference, criticism, praise, or hostility as 


expressions of feeling rather than as personal 
affronts? 


Do my students feel free to express their 
honest convictions about the school, the 
subject, and my class without fear of retali- 
ation? 

Do I accept the reality of the normal dis- 
tribution of intelligence by setting up TCA” 
sonable goals according to the varying abili- 
ties of my pupils? 

Do I provide periodic opportunities for 
my students to develop a sense of respons 
bility, to enjoy success, to learn from fail- 
ure, to understand their strong and weak 
points? 


Am I fearful of the student's lawful and 
rational use of his intelligence, especially 
when such use may conflict with some o 
my own pet prejudices or ideas? 

Do I teach for examinations or for life? 
Do I distinguish between primary and $67 
ondary values? Am I a mere nonentity S 
the lives of my pupils or a force for go? 


on whom they will look back with gratitude 
and affection? 


TEACHER CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO MENTAL HEALTH 


"Teachers vary human-wise, and T "i 
students whom they seek to help are T 
possibly complex. In the face of this 
most insuperable task one might easily be 
tempted to turn away. Assuming, how’ 
ever, that most teachers are made ° 
sterner stuff, what are some of the prac” 
tical ways in which they can foster ie 
well-balanced development of their Pu 
pils? 

Fortunately, the most potent ei 
available to every teacher are those whic 
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require a minimum of time and energy, 
if not of skill. The first has to do with 
the emotional climate the teacher creates 
in his class. Is the feeling-tone of the class 
one of resentment, boredom, competi- 
tion, indifference, cooperation, infor- 
mality, or creativity? Whatever it is, for 
the most part the teacher should look to 
herself as the principal cause. While one 
can hardly expect any teacher to be such 
à paragon as to compel pupils to admit, 
as did the Apostles, “It is good for us to 
be here,” still she should make a deter- 
mined effort to prompt at least a few to 
admit privately if not publicly, “This 
Isn't such a bad place after all." 

The second technique open to any in- 
terested teacher—the early observation 
?nd detection of personality difficulties 
i students—is also one of her principal 
= Who other than the teacher has 
Such a golden opportunity to observe ob- 
eps ina controlled situation the pu- 
his es reaction to success and failure, 
others. xi to work cooperatively with 

dar! MS perseverance or lack of con- 
inre his willingness to rely on his 
to ML LE and resources, his ability 
thesia. with himself? The observant 
the We should be able quickly to detect 
the in the timid soul, the dreamer, 
girl da paru do the asocial boy or 
fidens anti-social rebel, the overly-sus- 
tion x and the irresponsible. In addi- 
the le b should be capable of engen 
tends ers and the followers, the specia 

S and the cliques, the friendly and 
€ friendless. 


t is not zery teacher 
should suggested that every 


e à : K 
first step in both prevention an 
res. 2nd that this is the teacher's chief 
Ponsibility in the area of mental 


health. Here a word of caution is in 
order. Storm signals are not storms; we 
must attack basic difficulties not symp- 
toms, however spectacular they may be. 
Many of the personality traits which 
bode ill for a child's future, such as con- 
tinuous daydreaming, suspicion, covert 
hostility, and withdrawing tendencies, 
are not those which are calculated to 
bring him into conflict with most teach- 
ers. At any rate, one may be sure that 
the lad who breaks the school window is 
robably not the most likely candidate 
for adult maladjustment. f 

In the third place, every teacher can 
try to be a friend to each pupil instead 
of merely to the choice few who speak 
well and behave perfectly. One need not 
be a doctor of psychology to be friendly 
and approachable. Without imposing on 
their right to privacy, the teacher can 
show a warm and sympathetic interest 
in her students; she can try to understand 
their difficulties; she can seek to do good 
in the school. In the final analysis, mental 
health, like character, is more caught than 
taught. 

It is not too much to expect, more- 
over, that every teacher who is a profes- 
sional person rather than an academic 
transient or pedagogical dilettante, 
should get to know her pupils before at- 
tempting to educate them. The salesman 
studies his clients well before contacting 
them. How much more zealously should 
the teacher seek to understand her 
“clients”—their home background, de- 
velopmental history, abilities, interests, 
attitudes, ambitions, special talents, hob- 
bies, recreations, and self-concept. 
Through the use of informal conversa- 
tions, parental conferences, consultation 
of records, and prudently selected meas- 
uring devices much of this essential in- 
formation could readily be gathered, in- 
terpreted, and organized in usable form. 
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The teacher can make another signifi- 
cant contribution to the mental health of 
her pupils by setting. aside some time 
periodically for the discussion of prob- 
lems which are important to the students, 
and not merely those which are impor- 
tant to the teacher. Apart from other 
obvious advantages, such a procedure 
not only keeps the teacher alert to stu- 
dent thinking but also allows the more 
reticent to learn from the experiences of 
others and to take courage in bringing to 
the fore their own difficulties. 

Typical comments of college and uni- 
versity students at the end of a course 
in mental hygiene are, “Now he tells 
me!” “Why didn’t they tell me when I 
could have profited from it most?” And 
why, indeed, don’t We, as we do with all 
other subjects, teach the fundamentals 
of sound mental health practices and 
wholesome personality development at 
all school levels according to the age and 
maturity of the child: Furthermore, 
what is being done in the area of parent 
education? Far too many of the parent- 
group meetings are convenient opportu- 
nities for coffee drinking, fund raising, 
or both. And this goes on in spite of the 
warning of the Psychiatrists that there 
can be no satisfactory substitute for the 
parent, and despite the fact that there is 
hardly a parent now alive who is not at 
times perplexed by the antics of his bewil- 
dering offspring. Here the school and the 
teacher can make a solid and permanent 
contribution to the mental 
pupils. 

The teacher is fundamentally a mem- 


health. of 


ber of a mental hygiene team. Her pun- 
cipal duty is in the area of prevention 
and early detection of incipient person- 
ality disorders. By teaching effectively 
and by working fruitfully with pupils gs 
human beings, she makes her greatest 
contribution to the work of the team. By 
giving special help to those who ru 
hampered by minor difficulties, she 
makes a second contribution. By secur- 
ing for those who suffer from major c 
turbances the proper type of profes- 
sional treatment, she makes a third sig- 
nificant contribution. In this latter !n- 
stance, however, the teacher cannot 
wash her pedagogical hands dry apos 
bility after referring the pupil to the 
proper clinic or community agency. So 
long as that child is in her class, she 1$ 
responsible for his welfare. In such €X- 
treme cases her duty is clear: to provide 
information that will facilitate the oe 
efforts to help the child; to iod ain 
with the clinic during the trem. 
period; to support its work by payne 
all reasonable suggestions that it a 
to give the child and his parents the EE 
essary emotional support to tide the 
over this crisis in the pupil's life. a 

All these ways in which the teache 
can foster the mental health of the pup! 
are based on one fundamental assump- 
tion—that the teacher has first solved her 
own problems in the area of ment? 
health realistically and adequately. pn 
Cannot give others what one docs nd 
possess. The teacher must put her 9" 
mental health “house” in order before 
attempting to help others. 


Some Unexplored Problem Areas 
in Student Activities" 


HERBERT STROUP 


DEAN OF STUDENTS, BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


Brews student activities is so old 
as a fixture in American higher 
education and 


yet so young as a con- 
cern ‘ z 


Of group work and "educational 
theorists, there presently are varied and 
m e unexplored problems within 
the area. Of course there alwavs have 
cs Operational] problems in the con- 
"Ct of student activities: inadequate 
eid > fixing, community interfer- 
Propri ceking out student leadership, ap- 
et late relations with administrators, 
ty forth, The problems of this char- 
ably e irritants” of the program—prob- 
oyid OVET will end. They present a day- 
are 2 and pressing challenge to all yho 
Stu M emed with student activities: 
tinia faculty, professionals, and ad- 

rators, 
on “ane is another range of problems 
convict n relatively little information and 
the m P. nes available. These fall in 
catego, ‘Into theoretical and institutional 
the s "es on which one or another of 

Committed” personnel who make 
fi college populations cannot success- 


Hy pose as final authorities. Because 
* 
Sig Stroup is a member of the Board of D. 
Plannin x Brooklyn Council for Soc 

irect, BÉ. and vice-president of the Board o 
He is ors, Association of Brooklyn Settlements. 
Comi; author of Forward to tbe Past, a forth- 

§ publication of the Beacon Press. 
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these problems are primarily theoretical 
and institutional, help will be required 
from a variety of sources and disciplines. 

To a significant degree the existence 
of theoretical and institutional problems 
is evidence that the field of student ac- 
tivities does not yet possess an adequate 
theory. Student activities as a segment 
of student personnel services and as a 
professional field of activity is only about 
fifty years old. In its earliest stages it was 
largely a compound of sentimental hu- 
manitarianism, naive "consciousness of 
kind," and religiously motivated group 
ebullitions. As the field developed, lavers 
of professional responsibility from re- 
lated disciplines were borrowed and 
shaped according to distinctive needs. In 
part, the field reflected the general values 
of past decades—especially those of so- 
called liberalism—leading to the exaggera- 
tion of nondecisive attributes of human 
situations, the stress and counterstress 
upon innocent reason and psychoanalytic 
subterraneanism, the simple trust in gen- 
eral human goodness, and the exaltation 
of the expert as the guide of life. Thus, 
through the contribution of various fac- 
tors, the field of student activities devel- 
oped a theory or theories which lacked 
profundity, clarity, and cohesiveness. To 
say this is not to express simple pitv or 
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resentment toward the field; dt is irs 
attempt to state the situation in whic 
current theoretical efforts must find 
themselves and from which they must 
1 
aon EA need in student ac- 
tivities, then, is a truly comprehensive, 
interdisciplinary effort to state (or re- 
state) the basis of existence of student 
activities in the university. In a sense, our 
techniques have outstripped our wisdom; 
we are far more clever in creating meth- 
ods than in defending the reason for our 
interest in the first place. Perhaps it is 
because of inadequate rationale for stu- 
dent activities in the university that it is 
so difficult to convince administrators and 
faculty of its cogency and importance. 
Obviously it will be impossible for any 
one person to solve the present dilemma 
of rapidly growing programs and inade- 
quate theory, but a few of the kinds of 
problems to which theoretical efforts 


might be bent are suggested in the en- 
suing pages. 


RELATIONS OF CURRICULUM 
AND CO-CURRICULUM 


President Woodrow Wilson of Prince- 
ton laid down some years ago the “clas- 
sic” line for those who feel that there are 
two distinct phases of college experience, 
the curricular and the co-curricular, 


Life at college is one thing, the work of 
the colleges another, entirely se 
distinct, The life is the fi 
free not only for athletics, b 
other amusement and diver: 


no part of that life, and th 
tition.? 


ut also for every 
sion. Studies are 
ere is no compe- 


1 Student Personnel W 
ing, Esther Lloyd-Jones 
if editors (New York, 


It is true that Wilson's attitude is now 
considered archaic. But it also is true 
that the precise relationships between the 
curriculum and the co-curriculum have 
not been adequately explored. In fact Tn 
most institutions they tip their hats in 
passing, but rarely speak. t 
The revival of interest on the part o 
college educators in the fundamental aims 
of higher education generally does a 
include sympathy for and understanding 
of the role of student activities. The 
Report of the Harvard Committee OR 
General Education in a Free Society 1s 
clearly unaware of the problem of desira- 
ble relations between curriculum and co- 
curriculum, and hardly aware of even the 
existence of the co-curriculum. At Yale 
University, Where serious consideration 
for the values of higher education is con- 
tinuing to be expressed, there is rus ^ 
tion of the co-curriculum in the form o 
criticism of it and a Wish to sec it greatly 
limited. Even Huston Smith's book The 
Purposes of Higher Education fails to 
analyze and evaluate the place of student 
activities in the achievement of the uni- 
versity's Objectives, "Thus, taking | the 
above-mentioned simply as illustrations, 
it is clear that while educators must surely 
recognize that the co-curriculum exists, 
they hardly know what to do about it- 
hey are a long way from having an 1n- 
stitutional theory regarding its role within 
the university, f 
The professionals who supervise stu- 
dent activities in the main have por 
elaborated institutionally sound exposi- 
tions of the relation of this area to the 
curricular Purposes of higher edu, 
Any Survey of the benefits which i 
Said to accrue from participating in «^ 
dent activities, such as those cs d 
reiterated by professional fraternity lea 


can College (NewYork, Ives Washburn, 1946)» 
P- 50. 
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ers, will indicate that these activities have 
value, Usually they are claimed to have 
Instrumental values which almost exclu- 
sively pertain to the individual student. 
We are told that through participation 
the student will gain a greater sense of 
democracy, the social graces, experience 
In leadership, knowledge of practical hu- 
Man affairs, and so on. Sometimes we are 
told that those who participate are more 
likely to do well academically, to get 
_ scholarships, to achieve greater 
nes in later life. But, again, these are 
A jon mither than institutional values, 
a causation arguments themselves 
iic € much to be desired. It may be 
dina ee a values and institu- 
iin dee ues ang identical. In part they 
in e pare they are not. That is, 
vind "b values seck to serve the indi- 
hon ex "x final analysis, but through 
tradition a find their intellectual and 
a. acceptance in the continuing 
institution, p of the college as a social 
una " ersonal values may be en- 
education a variety of ways by higher 
Said to in although they hardly can be 
ticular i oe in the case of any par- 
tion dividual the aims of the institu- 
ties pp precisely because student activi- 
: nds to have a reasoned existence 
ind deea ME is, to contribute to per- 
Pletely E opment) that it lacks a com- 
ensible pen and intellectually de- 
the mi ace in the total college. Should 
i ih riculum and the co-curriculum 
instit, Operate ina parallel fashion within 
tions of higher learning? What are 
E Points of relationship? Where do 
Y interpenetrate? What demands does 
sd Curriculum make upon the co-cur- 
and in form, objectives, and qne 
misst Versa? Such problems of re : 
Tequire is suggested. are pressing an 
Serious and detailed analysis. 


th 


ri 


They cannot be passed off with kindly 
words expressing general amiability. 


ROLE OF FACULTY 


Professor Earnest shows that histori- 
cally in American higher education stu- 
dent activities has been the province of 
the students chiefly.* Administrators fig- 
ured in this area mainly as disciplinary 
agents. The faculty, aside from its part 
in such activities as innocuous “teas” and 
the coaching of teams, had relatively little 
influence over the students. The innova- 
tion of professional workers in this field 
has come largely within the last few 
decades. The students, it was assumed, 
held full responsibility for the organiza- 
tion and execution of their social activi- 
ties. No wonder that they got into such 
trouble! 

But with changing educational per- 
spectives, the faculty member assumed 
increased responsibilities. Character de- 
velopment as well as intellectual stimu- 
lation became an accepted and official 
part of his functions (not that character 
was not influenced before—in left-handed 
ways mainly). The teacher became a 
counselor, familiar with individual and 
group methods. In recent decades fac- 
ulty members have regularly assumed 
important co-curricular repsonsibilities 
and some have even claimed that they 
made their finest contribution to students 
outside the classroom. Administrations 
were slow to recognize in terms of money 
and promotions the significance of the 
newer faculty roles, but gradually and 
even grudgingly recognition was achieved 
in many universities. And, to the extent 
that the faculty member is a responsible 
participant in co-curricular activities, he 
is faced with the problem of achieving 


3 Ernest Earnest, Academic Procession: An 
Informal History of the American College, 1636- 
1953 (Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1953). 
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a more than casual or “Rotarian” concept 
of his services. As a teacher he must 
seek intellectual explanation of the rela- 
tions between what he does in the class- 
room and what he does in student activi- 
ties. Too little discussion on a serious 
plane has been held by faculty members 
regarding their dual responsibilities. Yet, 
as the intellectual backbone of universi- 
ties, they are entirely suitable discussants 
of such a theme. The problem of rela- 
tionship remains, and apparently faculties 
are not quick to seek solutions on a satis- 
factory theoretical basis. 


The fact that a whole new corps of 
workers has arisen within universities in 
recent decades to provide skilled student 
services also contributes another phase 
of the same general problem. On some 
campuses it is apparent that the faculty 
do not wish to take serious responsibility 
for co-curricular activities, Under many 
pressures from teaching, research, and 
community, they do not relish this added 
burden. Persistently, faculties have viewed 
student activities as sub-intellectual and 
therefore not suited to them at their best. 
It is relatively easy under such circum- 
stances for faculties to give over their 
responsibilities to trained technicians. The 
rise of professional workers in student 
activities not only reflects the rise in stu- 
dent enrollment, changing concepts of the 
nature of higher education, failures on the 
part of existing institutions within the 
community, and other such factors; it 
could not have taken place without a 
change in faculty attitudes and responsi- 
bilitv toward student activities. 

But the fact that student activities in- 
creasingly has become the province of 
specialists merely raises a problem rather 
than solves it. What, we may ask, is the 


relationship of such professionals to the 


total staff of the university? How may 


the curriculum and the co-curriculum 


become more significantly interrelated if 
the personnel movement continues in the 
direction of increasing specialization? 
What are the implicit values which the 
institution seeks through a program In 
student activities On what grounds 
should a university duplicate social and 
recreational facilities available within 
the community? What basis in higher 
education (meaning the chiefly intellec- 
tual concerns of the academic commu- 
nity) does student activities possess? 
These and other questions regarding the 
relations between faculty and specialists 
deserve to be answered by theoretical 
constructs which will have institutional 
perspective. 


FREEDOM AND AUTHORITY 


Universities have been socially estab- 
lished in freedom to pursue the truth. 
Freedom is their need in order that they: 
through students, faculty, and administra- 
tors, may increasingly apprehend me 
truth. Yet universities are also founde 
socially in responsibility under authority: 
In the attainment of truth there must ws 
respect for authority. Truth itself is 2? 
authority, and the methods by which It 
may be achieved similarly call upon 
authoritative resources. In fact, freedom 
and authority go hand in hand. One can 
not be conceived and lived without rhe 
other. Such, in summary, may be said t? 
be a dominant outlook of many thought- 
ful persons in our times. E: 

On the other hand, in student ce 
ties there persists in pseudo-liberal ped 
a view that freedom and authority p 
not complementary but antithetical. V 
dom is what is wanted by the goden” 
both individually and in groups. Author 
ity is what he fears and seeks to avo! l 
The common student test of successfo. 
and democratic campus responsibility d: 
self-government, as though the student? 
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had rights and privileges which did not 
derive so far as their status as students 
is concerned from their holding mem- 
bership in an institutional community in 
which authority is a foundationstone 
from the moment of its inception to the 
present moment of its being. Universities 
get established through the combination 
of freedom and authority expressed by 
the citizenry in part or whole. Boards of 
trustees possess authority in a degree that 
in most universities makes the students’ 
cry for freedom look like a profound 
fi ara of prerogatives which simply 
Wo not exist in pure measure for the 
Students, 

Acid proce om the relation of the 
éuller dye rabo ewe and their 
EE and 4 em to the board of trus- 
mud né y to the community (in 
iind 1c n angker) are well recog- 
cua. Duy and deed. But, in the 
‘nee area the case is often 
vui nu the direct opposite. Stu- 
which css ibed a . liberal" culture 
"responsibilities" x i - si Ren " 
jr cii s" and in many instances 
in afi autonomy which actually it 
Bii d possess, As products of such a 
Jian died find it difficult to conceive 
mately linee! dh i which hep mer sac 
a aes tiir matted preferences 
"nal cie Part of their disposition 
"dr passed off as adolescent rebellious- 
Pure un much of it isa result of past 
tolek "et misconceptions regarding the 
tha fr’ students in the corporate life of 

niversity. 

It is this misconception which presents 
‘nother theoretical problem in student 
Activities, How can student activities be 
Conceived as providing opportunities to 
Students for self-expression and develop- 
Ment and yet maintaining the structures 
Of meaning and procedure within the 
University which are necessary and sig- 


nificant to the education of students? 
How can students be educated into the 
fuller meaning of freedom as rooted in 
responsibility rather than its opposite? 
How can spontaneity and variety based 
upon individual and small group prefer- 
ences exist and educational standards of 
quality and organizational integrity be 
maintained within the academic commu- 
nity? These and similar questions are 
basic to the need for a reconsideration 
of the fundamental role of student activi- 
ties as an educational force in higher 
education. 

Of course the problem is difficult to 
solve in theory. But it is also increased 
in complexity in that some professional 
workers in the field have themselves been 
educated into a false philosophy of free- 
dom. They believe, as do the students, 
that authority is the antithesis of freedom 
rather than its support. Some administra- 
tors strangely join in the false freedom 
chorus. So, for example, Mary McCarthy 

ictures the founder of mythical Jocelyn 
College as being “permissive.” Says the 
author: 


Under his permissive system, the students 
were free to study or not as they chose; he 
believed that the healthy organism would 
elect, like an animal, what was best for it. 
If the students failed to go in the direction 
indicated by the results of his resting, Or in 
any direction at all, this was noted down 
and in time communicated to his parents, 
merely as a matter of interest—to push him 
in any way would be a violation of the ex- 


periment.* 


Although this statement describes a fic- 
tional situation, actual cases could be 
quoted from all sections of the country. 

The impact of the false theory of free- 
dom as sometimes espoused cannot be 
accurately assessed. In many universities 


* Mary McCarthy, The Groves of Academe 
(New York, Harcourt Brace, 1952), p. 62. 
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it is a significantly controlling factor in 
the operation not only of student activi- 
ties but of the curriculum as well. In fact, 
its dangers as a public attitude have been 
forcefully expressed recently by Walter 
Lippmann, who contends that mass pub- 
lic opinion and legislatures have come to 
exercise a dominant and dangerous influ- 
ence over the executive functions of gov- 
ernment. The result, he states, is that 
modern democracies have grown steadily 
more incapable of ruling wisely in peace 
and war. The root of the problem lies in 
the failure to defend and maintain the 
political faith of "public philosophy" 
which formed the basis of the convictions 
of the founding fathers. He calls for re- 
straints upon the popularly accepted phi- 
losophy and appeals to intellectual and 
social leaders to find a deeper basis for 


social responsibility than is current. 

If student activities is no more than a 
reflection and a support for the false 
philosophy of freedom so often expressed 
by so-called student leaders and even by 
professionals in the field, it cannot rightly 
be claimed that the younger generation 
are receiving a realistic education—one 
which would prepare them for the most 
mature understanding of the local, na- 
tional, and international communities. 
Yet student activities greatly needs à 
theoretical understanding of this problem 
as well as a. practical application of the 
insights gained through theoretical en- 
deavor in order that the next generation 
of leaders may know both freedom and 
responsibility. 


5 Walter Lippmann, The Public Philosophy 
(Boston, Little Brown, 1955). 


The Dividends of Driver Education 


NORMAN KEY 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL COMMISSION ON SAFETY EDUCATION, NEA 


I5 the early 1930's a few daring pio- 
neers began carrying the torch for 
driver education. Manv school adminis- 
trators, however, doubted that this was 
a job for the schools, and some teachers 
of driver education felt that the content 
for their courses was too skimpy and too 
Superficial to qualify as a legitimate pro- 
gram at the high school “level. Some 
0 board members, upon taking a 
ee cost of driver education 
the e : i Temata Quite beyond 
Sinead on high schools. Well, driver 
ation has come a long way since 
those early days. = i 
T- e become established two and one- 
r nes more rapidly than any other 
eae introduced in American high 
ees : a it is being offered now in 
us. an eges and universities. The de- 
salto rs People prepared to teach this 
- Ct ls increasing just as it is for quali- 
thet R of other important high 
and college subjects. Today, 40 
Per cent of the high schools in the United 
tates—some in every state—offer some 
ind of driver education program. In 
these 10,000 high schools of the nation, 
Sach year approximately 800,000 students 
Teceive instruction in this subject. 
the Mr. Key has been a teacher and pins 
teygi lie Slipol of ee um x for mm 
Traffic Engi ss eae jay De Eni of 
gineering and Safety Hep: 


t : a hai ag. 
the American Automobile Association in Wash- 
"gton, D, C. 
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In addition to the basic high school 
programs of driver education, three- 
fourths of the states now offer such in- 
struction for adults and out-of-school 
youth. These programs have proved to 
be a natural companion to the basic 
course for high school students. From 
1946-47 to 1950-51 there was a 600 per 
cent increase in safety education and 
driver education programs for adults and 
out-of-school youth.* 


JUSTIFICATIONS FOR 
DRIVER EDUCATION 


Why has driver education made such 
rapid progress in the schools and col- 
leges of this country? There are a num- 
ber of parts to the answer. The most im- 
portant reason for the rapid increase in 
this form of instruction in the schools of 
the nation is the generally accepted fact 
that it reduces the number of accidents 
on our streets and highways. Some be- 
lieve that driver education reduces acci- 
dents one-half. While this belief has 
been challenged, and perhaps justifiably, 
those who have had firsthand experience 
with driver education know that it helps 
develop better citizens for our streets and 
highways. Traffic accidents involving 
high school age drivers are being reduced, 

1 National Education Association, Division of 
Adult Education Service, A Study of Urban 


Public School Adult Education Programs of the 
United States (Washington, D. C., the Associa- 


tion, 1952), 171 p. 
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with consequent reduction of fatalities 
and human misery. Since its beginning, 
driver education has helped reduce the 
number of deaths per hundred million 
miles of vehicle travel from 15.6 in 1933 
to 6.5 in 1954. Is this adequate justifica- 
tion for driver education in our high 
schools? Obviously many educators think 
it is. 

Recently there has been further recog- 
nition of the values of driver education 
and, indeed, monetary dividends are be- 
ing realized by young people who have 
had approved courses in driver educa- 
tion. Insurance companies are giving sub- 
stantial reduction in automobile insurance 
rates on family cars driven by vouth who 
have successfully completed driver edu- 
cation programs approved by state de- 
partments of education. This dev 
ment is unique in American educati 

Can driver education be furthe 
tified in terms of commo 
curriculum | values? 
taught driver educati 
that it can. Let's see h 
of the basic areas in 
structional program. 


elop- 
on. 

r jus- 
nly accepted 
Anyone who has 
on will assure you 
ow it fits into some 
the high school in- 


Developing Civic Competence 


At the wheel of an automobile, under 
the supervision of a competent instructor, 
the learner comes face to face with the 
responsibilities of citizenship on our 
streets and highways. Many who teach 
driver education assert that this value is 
transferred by the learner into other life 
experiences and that driver education 


has 
a maturing effect on youth. Some high 
school principals teach driver education 


because they feel that through the learn- 
ing experiences involved they are able to 
render more effective guidance services 
to youth here than i 


n any other phase of 
the high school program. 


Through lack of driver education ex- 


periences, otherwise good citizens a. 
quently encounter the strong arm of the 
law because of unwitting traffic viola- 
tions, and vouthful drivers who have had 
no driver education are among those who 
are apprehended. In one state, in a as 
year, the state police issued 7,000 tra à 
arrest warrants in a single month to youth 
below twenty-one vears of age. Yet those 
youth who have had driver education not 
only safeguard themselves in traffic, E 
influence parents who are drivers, thu: 
making the whole family safer members 
of traffic society. They also help to er 
still in the father and other members a 
the family greater respect for the mi 
and for traffic conditions, and the realiza 
tion of need for greater care and skill 1n 
their traffic behavior. 


Developing Personal Abilities and 
Special Interests 


In addition to being a necessity, p 
automobile is a vehicle for leisure Hie 
by families throughout America. mete 
ing to use it correctly can be just! ih 
as a part of the program of the hig” 
school which helps to develop x^ 
Competency in this area of life. bem 
wrong use, by some youth, create 


: /ays. 
tragedy on our streets and high ‘a 
yon 1 ae 
The writer is not one of those who W 


indict youth in general as malicious d 
fenders behind the wheel of a car. o 
does, however, recognize their lack jj 
Opportunity for learning, through To 
prehensive courses of instruction, how ets 
become Competent citizens of our stre? 
and highways, 


Basic Preparation for a Vocation 


; ith 
Youth cannot be fully acquainted ees 
American occupations unless n che 
about the variety of jobs requiring ep- 
use of automobiles. If a part of the pr A 
aration for a vocation entails the use 9 
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motor vehicle, then certainly driver edu- 
cation has a place here. Many youth 
today take part-time after-school jobs op- 
erating motor vehicles, despite the fact 
that they have had no formal preparation 
for doing efficient and safe driving. This 
no doubt accounts for a good portion of 
the traffic problem and the tragic acci- 

dents which occur from time to time. 
Thus, while it is not necessarily accu- 
Tate to sav that driver education ‘reduces 
accidents one-half, it certainly is appro- 
priate to maintain that this is an important 
Part of the total learnings which should 
be provided if high school students are 
to be competent American citizens today 
em tomorrow, Driver education has a 
foo tae i all other aspects of 
iw. d iie 100l. If üne of tie imne- 
hr a omg is pe shange citizens 
qualifies as 4 | eris jine education 
as a legitimate part of the high 


schoo] program. Indeed, it pays divi- 
dends, ` 
GOOD INSTRUCTION 
ESSENTIAL 
Driv 


pains » education is having its growing 
— 4 so-called courses are being 
dec ai “ae a substandard basis. Lack of 
coat s" telv trained teachers is one of sev- 
Re reasons for substandard programs. 
vClatively few teachers of driver educa- 
sioti, have had more than a one-week in- 
tensive course as specialized preparation 
to teach in this field. In some instances, 
Policemen or others who will volunteer 
their services are in charge of the prac- 
"ce-driving instruction. Some policemen 
and other voluntary assistants may be 
thoroughly capable of teaching others to 
drive, But those who have had experience 
™ the field of driver education are fully 
aware that teaching is for duly qualified 
Pis Certified teachers, and the practice- 
riving phase of driver education is no 


exception to this sound educational prac- 
tice. Indeed, mediocrity may exist in 
classroom instruction situations with less 
damaging results than in the practice- 
driving phase of the driver education pro- 
gram. Each year as driver education 
courses increase in number, the need for 
higher program standards and better 
qualified teachers becomes more serious. 

What makes a qualified teacher of 
driver education? The 1953 National 


Conference on Driver Education outlined 
the qualifications of a driver education 


teacher as follow: 


1. The teacher of driver education has the 
general qualifications necessary to effective 
teaching in any field, and also holds a valid 
certificate for secondary school teaching. 

2. The teacher of driver education has 
such special qualifications as an even tem- 
perament, a sympathetic attitude, a high 
degree of patience, and sufficient maturity 
to command the respect of students; ad- 
heres to high moral principles; and has a 
valid driver license, a satisfactory driving 
record as verified by official state and local 
driver records, a broad background of ex- 
perience in driving in cities and on high- 
ways under various traffic, weather, and 
road conditions, and a desire to set a good 
example in his own driving. 

3. The teacher of driver education has 
had professional preparation in general 
safety education with emphasis on at least 
one of the following topics or its equiv 
lent: methods and materials in safety edu- 
cation, history and philosophy of safety 
education, psychological factors in accidents 
and accident prevention, and organization 
and administration of safety education in 
schools. + 

4. The teacher of driver education has 
had professional preparation in driver edu- 


2 National Commission on Safety Education, 
NEA, Policies and Practices for Driver Edu- 
cation (Washington, D. C., 1954), 94 p. 

+ The minimum preparation is a two semester- 
hour credit course in general safety education, 
such course having extended over a period of 
one semester or a regular summer session with 
time allotment equal to that of a one-semester 
course. 
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cation, including emphasis on driver and 
pedestrian attitudes and capabilities, street 
and highway characteristics, the automobile 
and its maintenance, and motor vehicle laws 
and regulations; supervised es eer 
ing experience in developing driving skills 
in students through practice-driving instruc- 
tion; consideration of such administrative 
aspects of driver education as scheduling 
instruction, selecting students, obtaining and 
using cars, school liability and insurance 
problems, keeping records and reports, and 
organizing in-service teacher improvement 
programs.i 


STANDARDS TO BE MET 


Minimum recommended program 
standards set by the 1953 National Con- 


ference on Driver Education are as fol- 
lows: 


Minimum Time Standards 


1. High school students should receive a 
minimum of 3o clock hours of classroom 
instruction in driver education. This sched- 
ule allows sufficient time for adequate learn- 
ing, and preferably extends over a full 
Semester, but in no case over a period of 
less than nine weeks or more than one 
school year. One school year, however, can 
comprise the second semester of one year 
and the first semester of the following year. 
In adult and out-of-school youth programs, 
beginning students receive a minimum of 
20 clock hours of classroom instruction. 


+ The minimum Preparation is a two semester- 
hour credit course in driver education, includ- 
ing supervised teaching experiences for both 
classroom and practice-driving phases of the 
program, such course having extended over a 
period of one semester or having been given 
during a regular summer session with time 
allotment equal to that of a one-semester 
course. 

Note: It should be emphasized that items 3 
and 4 comprise the first of three phases of a 
long-range plan for increasing state require- 
ments to be met by all driver edu 
ers over a period of five to ei 
recommended by the 


cation teach- 
ght years, as 
1953 Conference. The 
second phase would require 10 semester hours 
of work in safety education and driver educa- 
tion; the third, 15 semester hours of work for 
a minor in safety education. 


3 Ibid., pp. 37 ff. 


2. High school students and Regan 
students in adult and out-of-school yam 
programs receive an average minimum = 
6 clock hours per student of supervis 
instruction at the controls of the practice- 
driving car, exclusive of time in the car as 
an observer. . 

3. The total time in weeks or days during 
which a given class receives instruction In 
the complete program of driver education 
is not less than the total time in weeks BR 
days during which a class receives pog s 
tion in any other subject or course ro 
which credit equal to that for driver p^ 
cation is allowed; provided, however, t s 
the total time is not less than nine wee ks 
Or 45 school days, For summer school pro 
grams, the minimum time standards are as 
indicated in items 1 and 2, although che 
number of weeks may be les 


Classroom Instruction 


4. Classroom instruction in driver SER 
tion is scheduled as a separate course a 
Subject, or as a distinct part or unit of uA 
other course. If the latter, previously star 5 
time standards and teacher qualification: 
apply. g 

5. Classroom instruction in driver ge 
tion includes subject matter rclating ics 
mental attitudes and physical characters 
as related to driving; effects of the PROP 
vehicle on modern life; laws and regulation? 
affecting use of motor vehicles; character 
istics of streets and highways; understan i 
ing the automobile and its maintenance} 

Iriver as a consumer of highway ire ae 
tion services; the driver as a pedestria 7 
developing driving skills. n 

6. Size of classes or sections for classroo! t 

instruction in driver education is consisten 


: d x I's 
With that in other subjects in the schoo 
curriculum, 


Practice-Driving Instruction 

7. The Program is so organized pa ^ 
student is enrolled for practice-driving ed 
struction unless he is currently enro in 
in and is receiving classroom instruction e 
driver education, or has completed ding 
classroom instruction during the prece 
Semester or nine-week period. —— hed- 

8. Practice-driving instruction is SC! es 
uled for each student from two to five tim 
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per week on as many separate davs. In 
adult driver education programs, the sched- 
ule may be modified to fit local circum- 
stances. 

9. The area or areas used for practice- 
driving instruction are ones that may legally 
be used for such purpose according to state 
and local requirements. j 

10. The early stages of instruction and 
d ate conducted on roadways 

ea g ight volumes of traffic; in en- 
eee e areas from which other 
lie res excluded; or on sections of pub- 
ie oughfares temporarily barricaded 

§ainst general public use. 
adit stages of instruction and practice 
seii d gt oe in many different 
diese pale situations and trafic con- 
fied iding some night driving if 
$us number of learners taken out per 
tee s 2 car for practice-driving in- 
mae eet less than two or more than 
hes s consistent with state laws and 
teacher peeing instruction includes 
ae athe mea and student practice 
take CE ege e controls to start, shift gears, 
Pare DD. and left turns, stop, back, and 
tively 1 instruction begins under rela- 
til the antec "nitens! and progresses un- 
and poise m has acquired reasonable skill 
Kors aad operating the vehicle on urban 
with laws ER highways in accordance 
Briosicer ordinances, and sound driving 
$, and with consideration for other 


Users 
hi Of the road and other occupants of 
S vehicle. 


x, utn who complete courses meet- 
"s ed above recommended standards 
dno ly well qualified for solo 
iln ng. The student at this time should 
= no difficulty in acquiring a driver's 
Pera in any state in the nation. But the 
ards of the course should exceed by 

ar those required for passing the driver’s 
er examination. Young graduates of 
h courses should be fully aware that 
they need many hours and thousands of 
Miles of driving experience before they 
Are competent to anticipate the various 


types of traffic situations and react in- 
telligently regarding them. 

For instance, at the beginning of the 
driver education course the student is 
made aware of such things as his own 
personal characteristics that relate to his 
driving behavior. One of these is depth 
perception, or distance judgment. When 
he is confronted with this concept in a 
classroom situation he realizes for the 
first time how important it is to his safety, 
both when driving and when walking. 
Then, when he begins his practice-driving 
lessons at the wheel of an automobile he 
discovers that the task of depth percep- 
tion includes not only the space relation- 
ship of fixed objects but also the rela- 
tionship of moving objects—vehicles, 
pedestrians, and so forth. 

As the student develops the skill of 
manipulating the vehicle, the skill of 
depth perception also evolves. This pro- 
gresses gradually with the learning ex- 
periences, and by the time he graduates 
from the course, both instructor and stu- 
dent try to assure that the latter is capable 
of judging space around him, distance 
ahead of and behind him, and speed of 
all moving objects, thus helping to assure 
his safe operation. He should be able to 
cruise along at fifty miles per hour on 
the open highway, and if he passes an- 
other vehicle, he knows before he begins 
the passing maneuver that it will be safe. 
Most drivers who have had no instruc- 
tion and only limited experience, fre- 
quently pass other vehicles when it is not 
safe. This is a common cause of accidents 
and death. Driver education alone can 
reduce the tendency on the part of novice 
drivers to make this serious violation of 
sound practice. 

This is only one of the many compe- 
tences which driver education develops 
in the learner. But this one competency 
alone would justify the program. i 
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STATE LEGISLATION 


State legislation affecting driver edu- 
cation is of two particular types: for 
special financial support to the program, 
and for establishing the age at which 
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young drivers may legally take practice- 
driving instruction on public streets and 


highways. The NEA National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education recently de- 
veloped the following tentative summary 
of these two types of state legislation. 


STATE LEGISLATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL DRIVER EDUCATION 
SPECIAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Appropriation 
and Period 


Distribution or 
Maximum Allow- 
ance Per Pupil 


Other Details 


Year State! 
1947 Delaware 
1952 Pennsylvania 
1953 California 
1955? Maine 

(May 21) 

1955 Florida 

(May 31) 
1955 Louisiana 

(June 9) 
1955 Michigan 

(November) 


$50,000 for bi- 
ennium 


None, as such 


None, as such 


$11,000 for 
1955-56 
$71,000 for 
1956-57 


$900,000 
biennium 


$250,000 for 
fiscal year 


1955-56 


None, as such 


Not known 


$10 per pupil 


75% of excess cost, but 
not more than $30 per 


pupil 


$10 per pupil for first 
year driver education is 
instituted in a given 
school. Continuing sub- 
sidy to be computed on 
basis of annual salary of 
teacher ! 


Distribution to county 
boards so driver educa- 
ton will be offered on 
an equal basis in all 
Counties 


$15 per pupil on a 
matching basis 


$25 per pupil (less, on 
à prorated basis, if nec- 
essary) 


Program unique, p 
fered by State Dept. o 
Public Instruction 


Funds appropriated p 
State Dept. of PUE 
Instruction derives 
from $2 increase in fce 
for learner permit 


Funds appropriated 
from General Fund, 
which is reimbursed by 
a 5% penalty assess- 
ment on all moving 
traffic law violations 


Appropriation from 
General Fund 


“The public school 
driver education fun Á 
derived from increas 
in driver license fees 


Appropriation from 
State General Fund 


i d 
“Driver education hs 
a ” i 
training fund". qoom 
from increases In ¢ 
license fees 
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LEGALIZATION OF PRACT 


During the past few years the following 
States have made legal provision for persons 
under the minimum age to obtain a driver 
license to receive practice-driving instruc- 
tion on public thoroughfares, such provision 
applving specifically and only to students en- 
rolled in approved driver-education courses: 


Alabama Marvland 
Arizona Missouri 
Delaware Montana 


(District of New Hampshire 


Columbia) New Jersey 
llinois Oklahoma 
Indiana Washington 

Iowa - 


ZE-DRIVING INSTRUCTION FOR STUDENTS UNDER LICENSABLE AGE 


During 1955 three additional states passed 
similar laws: New Mexico, North Carolina, 
and Wisconsin. 

While the laws vary among these 16 states 
and the District of Columbia, their intent is 
the same as that of a provision recommended 
in the Uniform Vebicle Code—to make it 
possible for vouth to enroll in high-school 
driver education courses at the time their 
interest in learning to drive is highest, and 
to discourage illegal driving by boys and 
girls during the same time. 


ing used i rae - " " x , 

Ach one way or another to support driver education, often as the state aid portion for teachers 

Eaa lai m administration, or instructional materials. This fact should be kept in mind when one 
214,5 the matter of state financial support for driver education. 


s During 


1955 bills to provide special financial support for driver education were introduced in 


the legislatures 
egislatures of Maryland, Nebraska, North Carolina, and Oregon, but none of these bills passed. 


ins Bene to be a growing aware- 
teaiin Um states that rigid legislation 
Hone Pa tier education and specifica- 
in the DS of instruction are not 
Duca E MM of the program. The 
nj ea illustrated in the above 
Stems recognizes that when adequate 
State ar for financing are made, 
Program seal school systems can evolve 
students 1 WISH meet the needs of their 
rigidly ¢ t is interesting to note, too, that 
tern age funds is not the pat- 
Support " ather, funds that are raised to 
are de the program of driver education 
Posited with the state department 
tee and the department prorates 
the b nds to the local school systems on 
asis of students enrolled in the driver 
Aa igi program. 

Seen, Pus trend toward legislation for 
tion a : financial support to driver educa- 
able 8tows among the states, 1t 1$ ane 

these ^ assume that the better phases o 
Cor. earlier legislative acts will be in- 
Porated for still more smoothly func- 


tioning financial support programs in 
the future. 


CARS FOR DRIVER 
EDUCATION 


From the carly days, schools have pur- 
chased their own driver education text- 
books and other teaching equipment used 
in classroom instruction—psy chophysical 
devices, films, and models. And now more 
and more boards of education are au- 
thorizing the purchase of cars for the 
practice-driving instruction. The Los An- 
geles, California, school system, for ex- 
ample, worked out several years ago a 
graduated plan for the purchase of a few 
cars each vear, while eliminating an equal 
number of cars which formerly had been 
borrowed from dealers in the area. This 
year, Los Angeles operates a fleet of 59 
driver education cars, all owned by the 
board of education. The purchase of addi- 
tional cars annually will continue until 
enough are available for the driver educa- 
tion program throughout the system. 
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Another strong recommendation of the 
1953 National Conference on Driver Edu- 
cation was that schools buy cars just as 
they buy typewriters, science laboratory 
equipment, and home economics or shop 
equipment. In those communities where 
schools have purchased cars for driver 
education, both school officials and auto- 
mobile dealers agree that this is a far 
more satisfactory plan. 

In some instances school authorities 
and automobile dealers have worked out 
a plan whereby cars are purchased on a 
wholesale basis, or at near dealer's cost. 
Then the cars are replaced when each 
new model comes on the market, and the 
school system pays the dealer only the 

difference between the resale value of the 
car turned in, and the agreed-upon cost 
price of the new model. Thus, the great- 
est cost to the school System at any time 
is the initial capital outlay for the first 
automobile purchased. This is comparable 
to arrangements in some areas between 
School systems and suppliers of home 
economics equipment, shop equipment, 
and typewriters. 


RESEARCH NEEDED 

The human element in traffic behavior 
and what to do about it is a problem 
which concerns the entire public. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers are building greater 
safety into the vehicle with each year’s 
model. But along with this safer struc- 
ture comes a vehicle capable of added 
acceleration and greater top speed. Some 
insist that safety devices will cut death 
tolls even though speeds may increase. A 
recent popularly written article describes 
the future automobile as equipped not 
only with seat belts and protective interior 
structure, but with a "telescopic eye" 
which will enable the driver to see ob- 
jects far ahead in darkness or fog. "Some 
cars will have automatic radar brakes 


that will take into account the speed of 
the car ahead. If necessary, they will stop 
you with a jolt; otherwise with an easy 
slow-down."* But what about the human 
element in traffic safety with all this new 
technological development? Will the 
need for training the human to operate 
in traffic society be eliminated? Not 0n 
your life. As these modern developments 
increase, the need will be ever greater for 
highly trained specialists to operate the 
motor vehicle on our streets and cd 
ways. If the future highways are to 2e 
equipped with an electromagnetic SEP 
which will automatically synchronize nd 
movements along their panoramic Md 
panses, it will require an even better P. 
pared individual to manipulate the pus 
button controls which will be built int 
the car. Otherwise how is the car to n 
where it is going? So, in education, e 
are concerned with preparing humans 
this complex traffic society of today an 
tomorrow. 

We need to know a lot more about 
human characteristics and how they E 
late to our behavior under constant A 
changing traffic conditions. Some of e 
believe that sudden and drastic change 
in traffic conditions around the individu? 
driver may distort his social and environ 
mental frame of reference, thus creating 
a phobia and irrational behavior. We "°° 
studies to find out whether this is m 
And research can tell us more than ie 
now know about what happens to yd 
and pedestrians just before they get ee 
traffic difficulties. The answer tO ao 
problem will shed a great deal of light 
instruction—what content is needed ter 
what methods are most effective 17 
veloping competent traffic citizens: 

Some of the studies needed do not 


» The 

* William Engle, “This Is Your Fuara ines 
American Weekly (Washington Post a 
Herald), January 22, 1956. 


nec- 
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, essarily entail highly technical research. 
Survey types of studies already have 
p-oved to be extremely useful to people 
in the field of driver education. The NEA 
National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion and the NEA Research Division now 
are in the process of making a critical 
analysis of some of the studies dealing 
with the benefits of driver education, and 
of compiling information concerning the 
types of studies which driver education 
teachers judge to be of greatest benefit in 
connection with their instruction. It is 
ae that an additional survey, soon to 
Cen e will compile a wealth of in- 
Sen ion about the tried and proved 
eeu in driver education collected 
Él perienced teachers in the field. A 
stis Mo. Pad Research Advisory 

Y e will assist in this work. 
de me education does pay divi- 
ee fn da haee as it contributes 
humben bye effort which reduces the 
peu fs lost in traffic accidents. 
d ir z ends in terms of the total cost 
ommunity for driver education 


as compared to what the same community 
would pay in loss of property, higher 
insurance rates, and cost of enforcement 
and violator's court if drivers were not 
given instruction. It pays dividends as it 
enables the graduates of such programs 
to operate their own vehicles more effi- 
ciently and economically and to derive 
far greater pleasure from the use of their 
cars. And school administrators and 
driver education teachers attest to the 
fact that the program contributes much 
to the over-all development of “just good 
citizens." 

As driver education expands and im- 

roves, it can contribute even more to 
the over-all development of the whole 
human being, in terms of the wisdom and 
skills necessary for socially competent 
behavior. This full development of the 
learner cannot be considered apart from 
the school's obligation to teach him com- 
petence in modern traffic society. This is 
the greatest test of the validity of driver 
education in the school and college cur- 
ricula. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
Register of Doctor of Education Reports 


T 


Supplement January 1954—June 30, 1955 


HE complete Register to date consists 
of volume I, 1935-March 1, 1945 and 


Volume Il, March 1945-December 1951. 
These have been published by the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College. Annual 
Supplements (accompanied by author in- 
dex) appear in the Teachers College Record. 


Note: Three figures (842, 856, 906) lack 


522. 


52 


v 


524. 


52 


authors and titles, Degrees were not 
granted by July 1, 1955. 


- Witson, Howanp 


Adaptation of selected industrial per- 
sonnel procedures for use in institu- 
tions of higher education. 1954. 


- Brown, Jesse Mar Lemon 


Writing opportunities at Hampton In- 
stitute in the student activity program. 
1954. 

Kaye, Bernarp WILLIAM 

The role of the Principal in relation 


to library service in the public ele- 
mentary schools. 1954, 


- Detoney, Jonn ELBERT 


Proposals for the further development 
of the audio-visual program in the 
School of Education at Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Alabama, 
1954. 


HOLLINGSWORTH, Henry Tuomas 
Administrative guide for the public 
school district of Bloomfield, New Jer- 
sey. 1954. 

Kennepy, Marie Enpa, Sister 

A plan for a business teacher educa- 
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wn 


527. 


528. 


529. 


530. 


531. 


532. 


533. 


534. 


St. 
tion program for the College cs 
Thomas Aquinas, Sparkill, New 
1954. 


- Davis, Maurice J. 


‘ 1S 
A study of physical education wc pis 
in selected rural high schools o 
bama. 1:954. 


Weict, CLAIRE ISABEL dai 
Choreographic studies for the mc 
dance. 1954. 


KHAN, MOHAMMED Ikram . dx 
A proposed teachers training iatis 
gramme for rural universities in 

1954. 


Berry, HERBERT ALEXANDER States 
Project supervision in United vindi 
naval training film production. 


Price, ROBERT Vincent nurs 
Planning educational motion a^ 
for the Study of trigonometry. 


Kazeck, Mervin EMIL ta. 
The geography of North Dako 
1954. 


Burts, ANNamarie Booz z Amei 
Student—faculty relations in an 
can college. 1954. 


KORNBERG, LEONARD 
Teaching as dialogue; a di 
an educational program for 
children. 1954. 


FF 
Ruoapes, Lawrence WOooDRU esi 
A close view of the 1952-53 


of 
case study 
sturbe 


ing 


n 
v 
wn 


536. 


537. 


538. 


539. 


540, 


541. 


342, 


543, 


344, 


- Oxuanpier, Eve 
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program of Verona School, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, as a guide to future 
action. 1954. | 


; KEEVA 
The development of a film on art edu- 
cation. 1954. 


Scuuman, Marcia Best 

A suggested program for the expansion 
of the Kingsbridge Heights Jewish 
Center. 1954. 


Rose, Sur Roserts 

Pero and family relations; a plan 
eX Plattsburgh State Teachers College. 
954. 


Marrugws, JoHN CLARK 

The report of the survey of the public 
schools of Charlottetown, Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 1954. 


feines Dean BurLER 

p RUNE to the literature of research on 

i MA relationships as it bears 

"e the role of the public school ad- 
nistrator in group situations. 1954. 


Scuntrzer, Testata 

porum relations center in the syna- 

ale m e counseling program in Tem- 
mrei Emunah, Montclair, New 

SrS€y. 1954, 


W 

dou oe Woopnow OLIVER 

m ic relations as a function of guid- 
: Ce officers in secondary schools. 
954. 


Froon, Tuomas Howarp 

guide for studying the role of the 
Superintendent of education in school 
Plant planning. 1954. 


B 
ROOKS, Hucu CAMPBELL 
irected studies in introductory college 


Seography. 1954. 
Ervin, Max THomas 


Techniques and sources for courses in 
Music education methods and materials. 


1954. 


545; 


547: 


548. 


549- 


d 
I 
o 


551. 


552. 


553- 


554- 


555- 
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Scott, RicHarp Gaston 

Projective parental fantasies of parent 
separated children and children in fami- 
lies. 1954. 


. Kearns, JAMES ANTHONY 


A mathematics program for University 
College, Rutgers University. 1954. 


Cross, EDMOND 

Japanese education, 1868-1953, with 
emphasis on various phases of educa- 
tion in Aomori Prefecture. 1954. 


Sause, Lovise MERCEDES 
Role-playing the selected relationship 
problems of student teachers. 1954. 


EprLrELT, Roy Arva 

The improvement of instruction in 
music in teachers colleges preparing 
elementary school teachers. 1954. 


. Laver, Howarp JosEPH 


Developing problem solving experi- 
ences in the survey course in physical 
science at the Willimantic State Teach- 


ers College. 1954. 


SarMoNs, GEORGE BEVERLY 
Development of new curriculum ma- 
terials based on the thermal condition- 
ing of houses as an example of a life 
problem area. 1954. 


Keester, Earr Ross 

The history and development of the 
evaluation of outcomes in the teaching 
of geometry in secondary schools of 


the United States. 1954. 


Stay, RONALD JOSEPH 
Administrative approaches to the prob- 
lem of secondary school fraternities 
and sororities. 1954. 


PALMER, JOSEPHINE SARAH 
Role concepts of prospective teachers 
of young children. 1954. 


CLINE, ALVIN BURTON 

Using social science: a proposed one 
semester course to be required of 
seniors at Whitman College. 1954. 


557 


559- 


560. 


565. 


566. 


567. 


568. 
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. GnEcc, WALTER HAROLD 


Guides to the financing of intercol- 
legiate athletics. 1954. 


Hoe, Jon Henry " 
Financial responsibility for injuries of 
pupils of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 1954. 


. Graves, Liywoop Davin 


Proposals for improving teacher educa- 
tion at Morris Brown College. 1954. 


Marks, Ropert WILLIAM 
Applying certain tests of wholesome- 
x of fiscal policy to the Nebraska 


School system. 1954. 
Grrrorp, Rogert WALTER 
A description of certain changes ac- 


companying practice teaching and con- 
comitant experiences, 1954. 


- Evans, Witson ARNOLD 


Increasing the educational values of the 
Berea College work Program. 1954. 


- Kinney, CHARLES BAMBURGH 


Church and state in N 


ew Hampshire. 
1954. 


- Moore, Erte Tuomas 


An opera worksh 
for schools, colle 
1954. 


OP repertory guide 
ges, and universities, 


. EISENHART, Cuartes Roserr 


Some crises in higher education, 1954. 
Lousrter, Oscar 
Toward im 


proved human relations in 
the schools, 


1954. 


EnEns, HERMAN ALBERT 
General mathematics 
school students, 


for evening high 
1954. 

Prezioso, SALVATORE Josern 

Analysis of selected problems in pub- 
lic recreation. 1954. 

Briss, DoxArp TIFFANY 

A plan for teaching sociology in a lib- 
eral arts college through the involve- 


ment of students in community service, 
1954. 


569. 


570. 


571. 


572. 


573 


574. 


575+ 


576. 


577- 


578. 


579. 


580. 


Hanpr, Vicron Henry . i 
A critical analysis of music for the high 
school brass ensemble. 1954. 


Orr, CHARLES WALTER — 
Admissions policies and practice 
Negro land-grant colleges. 1954- 


Garcia, Tuomas GAPASIN " 
Inservice improvement of college = E 
ers; an opinion study of current efto z 
in colleges for teacher education. 195 


BERNARD, JAMES ARTHUR . - 
A manual of workshop techatgies n 
the Rye Neck public school syst 
1954. 


PALMER, Cannot. WILLARD put 
The induction of new teachers at - 
ler High School, Butler, New Jers 
1954. 


Decker, Ricuarp GILBERT 


; 8 
Sponsoring the school newspaperi 
guide for advisers. 1954. 
Brack, BenNanp RALPH fan 


o 
Proposals for the hen anon 
in-service training program for fa 3 
counselors at Ohio University. 195 


Ennis, Rap McPuerson zo 
A critique of The improvemen 
practical intelligence. 1954. 


Roome, WARREN GEORGE ation 
A program of mathematics enun t 
for prospective teachers of uae 
School mathematics at Radford Co 
1954. 


BRITTELL, Roserr WENDELL he t 
An analysis and appraisal of t olitan 
year project of the Metrop ublic 
School Study Council to cabe a 
understanding of education ^ 
Series of television programs. 


f 


wO- 


Harrison, Grorcr ceca iei 
Curriculum helps for the € 
teachers of Kansas. 1954. 


Burts, Ricuanp CLYDE c per 
Financial budgeting in studen 
nel administration. 1954. 


tary 


son” 


581. 


584. 


585. 


586. 


587. 


588, 


589. 


390, 


591, 


392, 
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CRAWFORD, NORMAN PATTERSON 
Speech courses in the adult schools of 
New Jersey. 1954. 


- EsTRIN, HERMAN ALBERT 


A proposed extracurricular program 
for the freshman, sophomore, junior, 
and senior classes at Newark College 
of Engineering. 1954. 


- BLUMBERG, ARTHUR 


Some human relations problems of the 
educational consultant. 1954. 


Raxsonorr, PrisciLLA BURNETT Jouns- 
TON 

Administrative aspects of a country- 
Wide program of habilitation. 1954. 


Corry, Fay Lucitie 

A study of the values of future teach- 
ers attending state teachers colleges in 
Northeastern United States. 1954. 


Kenyon, Seymour Mark 

Health education for the aging as a 

function of certain official and volun- 

hd health agencies in New York City. 
54. 


Boyer, ERNES 
T T GILBERT 
Tends in staff characteristics. 


Koons, Witam New 

s adjustment education; a source 
ook on life adjustment education. 
1954. 


1954. 


Perpur, Saut Martin 
Toposed program and organization for 
altimore’s Carver Vocational-Techni- 
cal High School. 1954. 


Corros, Merrit, Lutier 
5 Study of public opinion about schools. 
1954. 
ARNOLD, Ruru Merve GIFFORD 
S proposal for “speech for all” in the 
Public school system, Union City, New 
ersey. 1954. 
SANTOPOLO, MICHAEL VINCENT 
Ocal coordination in a cooperative 
Schoo] survey. 1954. 


593- 


594- 


597- 


599. 


600. 


601. 


602. 


603. 


604. 


605. 
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Bearden, Francis WAYNE 

An analysis of state controls governing 
public swimming areas in the United 
States. 1954. 

NORMAN, JEAN SCHIFFER 

Working together for better schools in 
Israel. 1954. 


. ANTONAKAKI, KALLINIKI DENDRINOU 


Greek education: reorganization of its 
administrative structure. 1954. 


. SHEPHERD, Davin Leroy 


Effective reading in the social studies. 
1954. 

BATEMAN, JOHN FREDERICK 

American football. 1954. 


. KakosH, MARGUERITE EMMA 


Differentiating characteristics of pro- 
fessional nursing care. 1954. 


Brown, MarceLLUs Noyes 

The 1951 social studies program for the 
New Haven State Teachers College. 
1954 

Navarra, JOHN GABRIEL 

The development of scientific concepts 
in childhood; a study of a young child’s 
interaction with the physical phenom- 
ena of his environment. 1954. 


Rounps, Lester EUGENE 
A plan for meeting the post-high school 
educational needs of older youth in 
Rockland County. 1954. 


AKIN, CLAYTON LAVERNE 
An evaluation of the A. A. S. A. in- 


ternship, 1952-53. 1954- 
GnaHAM, MALCOLM 

The content, organization, and pur- 
poses of first and second course sec- 
ondary school algebra textbooks from 


1901 tO 1950. 1954. 


VAHANIAN, TILLA 
How women feel about being women. 


1954- 


Crank, Davin Louis 
A cooperative study of the cost of dif- 
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606. 


607. 


608. 


609. 


610. 


611. 


612. 


613. 


614. 


615. 
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ferent levels of elementary education 
in certain New York State schools. 
1954- 

GorpsERG, HERMAN DorsaM 


; -—- 
Television viewing and children's lei- 
sure time. 1954. 


Puiturs, Donatp KARCHER . 

A method of analyzing school instruc- 
tional expenditures to facilitate com- 
munity participation in educational 
planning. 1954. 

ELLIOTT, CHARLES Martyn 

Proposals for the improvement of the 
instructional leadership provided by 


elementary school inspectors in north- 
ern Ontario. 1954. 


BrovsrEIN, Murray 


A survey of post-high school occupa- 


tional status of a group of graduates of 
home instruction. 1954. 


FORTE, ALLEN 
Techniques for the analysis of con- 
temporary music; structural analyses 


of selected works by three contempo- 
rary composers. 1954. 


ORENDORFF, HAROLD SHEPHERD 

The pre-service education of the ele- 
mentary teachers in music for the sery- 
ice area of Glenville State 


College in 
West Virginia. 1954. 


HenxeBeERRY, EDWARD James 

Social learnings contained in historical 
novels within the comprehension level 
of junior high school students. 1954. 


Epick, HELEN MARE 
Criteria for judging, planning, and con- 


ducting effective worship with children 
in the church school. 1954. 


SQueERI, ROBERT ANTHONY 

The role of the art resource person 
in community cultural development. 
1954. 

Curry, WiLLIAM Froyp 

A descriptive stud 


y of a continuing 
type of short term 


training. 1954. 


616. 


617. 


618. 


619. 


620. 


621. 


622. 


623. 


624. 


625. 


626. 


627. 


AIKMAN, Lovis PEARL 
Influence of abstract and 3 à 
methods of problem presentation upo 
quality of the solution. 1954. 


concrete 


Keyes, Frances HANKS . — 
Teaching musicianship in elementary 
violin classes. 1954. 


Bruemmer, Mary GARDNER = 
Pragmatism and science educatio 
American schools. 1:954. 


MP, Istay May : 
gene n of the Driscoll playkit 
used with incomplete stories as an T 
strument for the diagnosis of perso 
ality. 1954. 


Dure, Dororny BEATRICE . s 
Children's reading interests in the c 
tent of biography. 1954. 


Rotuns, CHARLES Everett icü- 
A proposal for improving the curr a 
lum of the Avon-Grove consolida 
high school. 1954. 


Krevitsky, Natuan I. 

The cultural resources of New 
City; a participation course in the 
in contemporary life. 1954. 


york 
arts 


Brawer, Cuamm Isaac Israe 
Suggestions for improving the 
urban high school. 1954- 


Hurziczn, Orro CHARLES elected 
A portfolio presenting plans of $ 1954 
secondary school science rooms. 


Ji 


MARTIN, Patrick OMER achers 
A guidance casebook for tef 
1954. 


Baus, Josepa WILLIAM ; 


" a- 
‘ jnistl 

An approach to democratic adm hurch, 

tion in First Presbyterian 

Evansville, Indiana. 1954- 

Stunt, FREDERICK HARTLEY holar* 


‘versity SC 
A study of the 1953 sene p de 
Ship winners in the State of 

1954. 


vork: 
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631. 


634. 
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. Bennett, Mak Marie 


A meal service resource book. 1954. 


. Kwac, Howard ALF 


A study of the predictive value of the 
admission procedures of Queens Col- 
lege for the year 1950-51. 1954- 


Van Leven, ELIZABETH ANN 
Certification requirements for school 
personnel in special education in the 
United States. 1954. 


BREMSETH, CAMERON FRED 

A study of business education prac- 
tices in Georgia as a basis for suggested 
revision. 1954. 


* Voar, KexxErH. PuiLIp 


Vacant lands and emerging educational 
needs. 1954. 


* CicENIA, Ergert F. 


The relationships of education to ther- 
apy in functional activity programs. 
1954. 


Swack, Irwin 

es survey of certain accompanimental 
devices found in music for the piano 
in the classic and romantic periods. 
1954. 


* Connotty, Anna Marta 


The role of the curriculum director 
and selected influences. 1954- 


Hau, James FREDERICK 

Principles and policies of technical in- 
Stitute education, including a study of 
the present program at the Institute 
of Applied Arts and Sciences, New 
York City. 1954. 


: ENGEL, Grratp 


Sons of the Prophets; the training needs 
and functions of the American rabbi. 


1954. 


* Overt, Hanorp ADAMY 


The development of the Princeton 
High School Lay Council. 1954. 


* Spike, Ropert WARREN 


A guide to community social action for 
church youth groups. 1954. 


640. 


641. 


644. 


645. 


646. 


647- 


648. 


649. 


650. 


651. 
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KENDALL, RALPH CHARLES 
An adult guidance center in an urban 
four-year community college. 1954. 


TALERICO, MARGUERITE FRIEDMANN 
Stories with a controlled second grade 
vocabulary for junior high school 
pupils retarded in reading. 1954. 


. McGı, Jons EruiorTT 


Elements in the experiences which 
teachers feel are the sources of their 
best practices. 1954- 


. Vovpar, MITCHELL LEONARD 


A guide on school-camping for the 
administrator. 1954. 


MILLER, AMY Grau 
Music in a related arts course as a part 
of general education. 1954. 


TavLon, NorMAN PETER 

A. suggested course of study in general 
science for urban schools in the Union 
of Burma. 1954. 


Neate, James RALPH 

Inter-religious cooperation; an initial 
exploration of its nature and extent in 
non-denominational colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. 1954. 


Zupaitis, CHRISTINA Mary 
Educational services in rehabilitation. 
1954- 

TixNEv, Hipa EDNA 

The educational role of the college 
1954. 

Penty, RUTH CAROLINE 

The relation between reading achieve- 
ment and school leaving. 1954. 


union. 


NoprLL, PauL HOWARD 

Meeting the problems and difficulties 
of beginning teachers as sponsors of 
student activities in the high school. 


1954 
RoBLES, LOUISE 

A teacher’s use of puppetry to improve 
the reading skills of emotionally dis- 
turbed children. 1954. 
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652. Bon, Hanorp CHESTER : 
Toward an improved teaching of 
Shakespeare in the secondary school; 
proposals based on experience with 
graduates of New Jersey high schools 
at the New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege at Montclair, 1944-1951. 1954. 


653. COSTELLO, EILEEN THERESA . 
A study to determine certain factors 
associated with unsatisfactory scholar- 
ship at Fairleigh Dickinson College 
Rutherford, New Jersey. 1954. 


, 


654. Bower, Georce EARL 
Formulation of a program of music for 
the Wenatchee Junior College. 1954. 


655. James, Watter RAYMOND 
The role of interests in social accept- 
ance. 1954. 


656. Buasrt, THAMRONG 
Improving supervision of the public 
Secondary school in Thailand. 1954. 
657. Brake, Howanp EMERSON 


Class size: a Summary of selected 
studies in elementary and secondary 
public schools. 1954. 


658. Asmus, RALPH CHARLES 
A study of the Phoenix College pro- 
gram for adults, with spe 


cial reference 
to business education. 


1954. 

659. Horn, WirtLIAM Epwarp 
The development of a communication 
skills course; a history of the under- 
graduate program in communication 
at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1954. 

660. CRAFT, JoHN Wezsrey 
A program of voice 
plementing a cours 
school music for the 
1954. 

661. BURKE, PAUL Josern 
Gifts to some public 
in the United States, 


development sup- 
e in elementary 
classroom teacher. 


secondary schools 
1954. 
662. SMITH, Wayne Aucustus 


Giving leadership to the survey com- 


663. 


666. 


667. 


668. 


669. 


670. 


671. 


672. 


673. 


674. 
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i ol 
mittee studying the elementary es 
organization and program in Harrison, 
District No. 7, New York. 1954. 


Berry, Jane BATCHELDER ore 
Life plans of freshman and sophom 
college women. 1954- 


- Akers, Mitton EDWARD 


Curriculum development in the pone 
schools of Manhasset, New York. 
1954. 


- NerLican, WILLIAM JOSEPH 


5 T in 
Accident proneness as a factor 
school safety. 1954. 


Kun, Jeanne MARIE . ed 
Proposals for improving ties ret: : 
teaching program for the provisiona A 
certified veteran teacher at Fort Hay 

Kansas State College. 1954. 


Dootey, Joun Francis x 
An analysis of state aid in the Tm 
of factors related to school Fora i ha 
pilot Study seeking to establish t^ 
rationale of state aid. 1954- 


ANDREWS, J. Austin ding 
Handbook of magnetic tape recor 
for the music educator. 1954- 


Forn, Joun Daxigr, ber 
Description and analysis of mem 
and group verbal behavior. 1954 


Berpan, Norman Prior , aent 
Some aspects of vocational adjustr 
Of a selected group of youth. 1954 


Hickman, GEORGE ALBERT E the 
A guide to the improvement O em 
pre-service programme of teacher € 
cation in Newfoundland. 1954- 


Corpts, ALLEN FREDERICK -— 
A study of admissions officers in 
colleges, 1954. 

Owens, Era Bernice ail 
Teacher preparation for eT 
planning in the middle grades. 
Binion, Stuart Davin 


. il- 
An analysis of the relationship of pun 
teacher ratio to school quality. 


all 


675. 


676. 


677. 


678. 


680, 


681, 


682, 


683. 


684, 


685. 


686, 
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Dickey, Lester LELAND 

A comparative study of the financial 
support of Marion, Ohio, public 
Schools. 1954. 


Burstein, HELEN 

An exploratory study of child rearing 
attitudes among foreign born mothers; 
à comparison of those whose children 
attend nursery school and those whose 
children do not. 1954. 


Kaversky, Josep 
The development of an English reader 
for Puerto Rican adults. 1954. 


Smit, PAuL FREDERICK 

Problems currently engaging the at- 
tention of administrators of the As- 
sociated Public School Systems. 1954- 


. Pine, Hanorp BERTRAM 


The maximum rehabilitation of chroni- 


cally ill patients with special reference- 


to activity programs in selected cus- 
todial institutions in New York City. 
1954. 

Spiecet, Hans BERNHARD CARL 

The student in the large class; an ex- 
ploratory study of student reactions 
to large classroom situations. 1954- 


Moss, Jort CLirToN 


eramics; a creative approach. 1954- 


Licur, Raymonp Erwoop 

Planning musical experiences for the 
Community of students at Central 
High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 1954- 


SCHENKE, Lanron HELGESON 
Information sources children use. 1954 


Moore, Curtis Harry 
A machine records system in the stu- 
dent personnel program of Adelphi 


College. 1954. 
Benner, MIRIAM 


Case studies of reading procedures 
with attention to the character of 


individual adaptations. 1954 


Tat, CHEN-HWA 


A critical study of the resolutions of 


687. 


688. 


689. 


690. 


693. 


694. 


695. 


696. 


697. 
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the Chinese Federation of Educational 
Associations (1915-26). 1954. 


Barb, Georce Henry 

Intensity of group organization as a 
conditioner of elementary school qual- 
ity. 1954. 

Scuerzer, ALFRED LEONARD 

Health education in public health pro- 
grams for underdeveloped areas. 1954. 


ManriN, Joun HENRY 
The administration of a large city 
high school through a representative 
teacher council. 1954. 


SIEGEL, ALBERT ABE 
Procedures for determining an indus- 


trial arts program. 1954. 


. Pottarp, GorpwiN SMITH 


An evaluation of the Character Re- 
search Project of Union College. 1954. 


. Smir, Epric Brooks 


A study of the development of con- 
cepts of educational principles by se- 
lected student teachers. 1954. 


Jansen, RicHarp Baker 

Semi-skilled and unskilled occupations 
suitable for individuals with a history 
of clinical tuberculosis. 1954. 


SrELTZ, CATHERINE ELIZABETH 

As you see it; a set of photographs 
with a manual designed to stimulate 
and evoke response in groups con- 
cerned with discussion of present day 
moral and social problems. 1954. 


MILLER, CLARENCE ADOLPH 

The actor’s prompt book; a laboratory 
manual of selected scenes from plays 
for classroom presentation. 1954. 


SuUMSKY, ABRAHAM 
An analysis of the ethnic group prob- 
lem in Israel with implications for the 


role of the school. 1:954. 


La Mariana, ANGELO 
String chamber music for amateur per- 


formers. 1954. 
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701. 


702. 


703. 


794. 


705. 


706. 


707: 


708. 
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698. Cocuran, Jons Roraxp 


A study of the procedures used to in- 
itiate, develop and maintain the basic 
living course in the senior high school 
in Battle Creek, Michigan. 1:954. 


Mukerji, SHRIDHAR Natu 
The role of higher education in rural 
development in free India. 1954. 


TAYLOR, Marton Janet ZELL 

An examination of selected teachers? 
perceptions of factors which have af- 
fected their ways of working with chil- 
dren. 1954. 


Nacy, Oscar Ricuarp 
A plan to improve the selection of 
teachers in Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


1954. 


Strout, Harry ALVIN 

The elimination of Segregation in the 
elementary schools of southern New 
Jersey. 1954. 


Mites, Marrugw Barney 

Group development training for edu- 
cational workers; a comparison of two 
1954. 

Wuiteswe, HELEN 

A study of the concerns of a selected 
group of unmarried Women. 1954. 


CAPTOLIA THERESA Dent 


Taw, FLORENCE May 


Proposals for curriculum change in the 
secondary schools of Burma. 1954. 


WALTER, REINHOLD Nicuoras 

Some concepts of modern deductive 
logic and their applications to the 
teaching of Secondary school mathe- 
Matics. 1954, 


709. 


710. 


711. 


712. 


713. 


714. 


715. 


716. 


717. 


718. 


719. 


Hummer, CHARLES Puitie 

A survey and study of amateur opera 
performances in the colleges and com- 
munities of the United States. 1954. 


Turner, CHARLES Josrpu 
An index of ability to pay property 
taxes. 1954. 


Foor, Grorce F REELAND 

The patterns of psychological and 
Sociological factors operating in the 
use of money by individuals and fami- 
lies. 1954. 


Naurr, Witam Henry 

A study of certain factors relating to 
the use teachers in selected cities make 
of their elementary school social studies 
guides, 1954. 


Dropxin, STANLEY 
Attitudes of West Orange teachers by 
types of Participation. 1954. 


Mappen, Jony Eucrip 

Safeguarding college students from 
financial loss due to physical education 
incurred injuries with particular ref- 
erence to medical reimbursement in- 
surance, 1954. 


Rictanps, Rocer EMLYN 

Personal aspects of group development 
training; a description of selected per- 
sonal characteristics and of their pos- 
sible relationship to social competence 
as evidenced in group development 
training, 1954. 


Osreeicuer, LEONARD Martin 

Psychological aspects of scouting; 4 
Buide for the training of adult leaders 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 1954 


Liv, Hstao-Cuvan ; 
Introducing English poetry to Chinese 
college Students, 1954. 

Buttock, Harrison T is the 
Helping the ‘non-reading pupil’ in t 
Secondary school, 1954. 


Sruanr, Joun Goopsprep hool 
A study of selected community SC 


726. 


729. 


728 


729, 


730, 
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programs with emphasis on administra- 
uve aspects. 1954. 


Hoyt, Evcexr GoopnicH 
A study of human relations in the inter- 
mediate superintendency. 1954. 


b PETERKIN, ALBERT Gorpon 


School-community relations in Great 
Neck, New York. 1954. 


* Sazot, Epwarp Jous 


Factors relating to post-high school 
educational plans of New York State 
youth: an analysis of 20,734 cases in 
1953. 1954. 


> 
-O MELIA, PAULINE AcNes 


Some suggestions for developing com- 
petency in the selection and use of 
Instructional materials among teacher 
education students. 1954. 


- Hock, Louise ErrzangrH 


A study of promising instructional 
Practices in secondary school core 
Classes, 


1954. 


Epmunpson, Wuuam Dean 
Problems and practices in selecting the 
chief loca] school administrator. 1954. 


HELGEN, Henry Mixpivs 

The use of case studies in the course 
in personal living in Columbia College. 
1954. 


Jackson, Juri Bette Fountain 
A plan for improving the beginning 
Course in French at Morris Brown 
College, Atlanta, Georgia. 1954. 


LATHAM, Seymour EUGENE 
The development and functioning of a 
national organization. 1954. 


Takur Sincu, PRITAM . 
An experience-based teacher education 
Programme; an educational experiment 
of India. 1954. 

Wirtiam, Josuua LINCOLN . 

A plan for making more meaningful 
the course in freshman college algebra 
at State Agricultural and Mechanical 
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College, Orangeburg, South Carolina. 
1954. 


731. Youser, Mouamep Fovap 


Attitudes of the Egyptian adolescent 
towards his parents, his peers and him- 
self. 1954. 


732. Jounson, James Henry 


A study of the family allowance in 
selected school systems with regard to 
its administration, effects on teacher 
personnel and factors of legality. 1954. 


733. Weiss, ROBERT MONROE 


Richard Grant White, Esquire, oppo- 
nent of the American public school 


System. 1954. 


734. West, Jerr Epwin 


Teachers and instructional leaders view 
curriculum improvement; a study of 
conflicts. 1954. 


735. Bowman, Davin Leon 


A study of two- and four-year cur- 
ricula for the preparation of elemen- 
tary school teachers at the Wisconsin 
state colleges. 1954, 


736. Jounson, WALTER CLARKE 


A study of modulations in selected 
works of certain 18th and 19th cen- 
tury composers. 1954. 


737. Draper, DALE CARLTON 


Research-procedures training for lead- 
ers in cooperative curriculum improve- 
ment. 1954. 


738. AFIFI, MogawEp ErL-Hapr 


An analysis and evaluation of William 
Heard Kilpatrick's educational theory 
with special reference to education in 


Egypt. 1954. 


739. Frakes, RANDALL Vickery 


Graduate professional preparation in 
health education. 1954. 


740. GrPHanRT, Mary Louise 


A study of the professional needs of 
students from other lands who have 
studied home economics in colleges 
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and universities of the United States 
and who have returned home. 1954. 


741. Extunp, Jous MANLEY 
Collective negotiation between boards 
of education and teachers in the de- 
termination of personnel policy in the 
public schools. 1954. 


742. Eick, WiLLIAM FRANKLIN 
Institutional policies and procedures of 
personnel administration with implica- 
tions for departments of physical edu- 
cation for men in colleges and uni- 
versities. 1955. 

743. Jones, KENNETH Gorvon , f 
A report of certain experiences in 
democratic teaching in college classes 
of education. 1955. 


744. Jones, Crirrono Vinton 
Factors which operated in selected 
communities to influence the vote on 
school bond issues, 1954. 


745. Carey, JusriN PAUL 
A multiple index for case material in 


a counseling center. Part Il: Alpha- 
betical index, L-Z, 1954. 


746. Kawanara, Harsuko Furunasnt 
An interpretation of cultural factors 
affecting child-parent relationships and 
Its use in improving relations, 1954. 


747. BURKHALTER, PETER Freeman 
Community music in Berne, Indiana; 
Its past and future development, 1954. 


748. HELLMANN, Wa ter Henry Francis 
A program to assist beginning teachers 
in the Fairfield public schools with the 
problems related to their teaching. 
1954. 

749. ScHoLL, Miriam Grosser 
State school lunch supervisor intern- 
ship; a plan based on study of responsi- 
bilities of school lunch directors and 
supervisors, 1954. 

750. RENNER, GEORGE ‘THomas 
Geography of the state of Arizona, 
1954. 


751. Cuopra, Om KRISHNA 
A plan for the development of evalu- 
ative criteria for the secondary schools 
of the Punjab, India. 1954. 


752. Bowes, ELMER GEORGE 
A study of the public relations pro- 
grams of the ror village superin- 
tendencies of New York State. 1954- 


753. Core, Warp KENNETH 
A study concerning the selection and 
use of mouthpieces for brass instru- 
ments. 1954. 


754. Kipwett, Mary Katuro d 
Bowling instruction in colleges an 
universities. 1954. 


755. Bockxer, Rutu R. 
Growing my way; a handbook for 
adolescents, 1954. 


756. Davis, OLIVER JENNINGS 
Physical education in Christian colleges 
with reference to colleges operated by 
members of the Churches of Christ. 
1955. 


757. Woop, Ronix CARLTON n 
Organized instruction in basketball. 
1955. 


758. ANDERSON, ELIZABETH 


Proposals for a termination point for 
Windward School. 1954. 


759. O'Hara, FREDERICK James 
c ds af 
A reference guide to the study 
public relations. 1954. 


760. SENour, Roy Raymonp 
report of a teachers college-se 
ondary school project in guidance 
1954. 


761. HAMMoNp, Harry Francis d and 
Problems of the newly appointed 5 
inexperienced science teachers 
northern New Jersey. 1955- 


762. BEASLEY, Jane ELIZABETH 


il- 
Language beginnings in young aa 
dren; a guide for the special teac 
1955. 


763. 


764. 


765. 


766. 


767. 


768. 


769. 


770. 


T7 


772. 


773% 
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Ramsavr, Rosert TuLty 

Directed exercises in the political ge- 
ography of Europe and the Near East. 
1955. 


Hickey, Jonn Dennis 

An analysis of certain restricted grants- 
in-aid offered by selected institutions of 
higher education. 1955. 


RECKNAGEL, KENNETH HENRY 
‘Teamwork in industry”; a report of 
an intergroup relations education pro- 
gram for labor and management. 1955. 


FRANKLIN, RicHARD. CLARENCE 
An evaluation of workshops in human 
relations. 1955. 


Scuarr, SaMvEL D. 

Administrative communication to fac- 
ulty and students in an American col- 
lege. 1955. 

Connor, Leo Epwarp 

Administration of educational pro- 
grams for exceptional children in rural 
and suburban New York State. 1955. 


Luprxe, Roy Percy 

The image of the land in novels por- 
traying the Dakotas and Minnesota be- 
tween 1850 and 1900. 1955. 


Gross, Josep Y. 

The Long Beach, California, high 
School physical fitness pentathlon for 
boys. 1955. 


Marcus, Lrovp 

Launching an instructional resources 
program for the high-school core 
classes of the New Lincoln School. 
1954. 

Davis, Lucy ELIZABETH TOLBERT 

A report to the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Curriculum and Teaching on 
a study of the initial program planning 
of selected students in the Department. 
1955. 

Srover, Frank BROWN 

Administrative policies on class size. 
1954. 


774- 


777- 


779- 


780. 


781. 


783. 
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Crank, Evetyn GORDON 

An analysis of existing pre-service 
preparation in health education for 
elementary school teachers in Louisi- 
ana: with specific recommendations for 
improvement. 1955. 


. Nessitt, Howarp CARROLL 


The program of physical education in 
selected public junior colleges. 1955. 


. Dean, ELMER JEWEL 


Social studies in the Negro high schools 
of Georgia, 1952- 1955. 


NonrHRUP, CHARLES MARSHAL 

A plan for the development of a tech- 
nique for measuring community po- 
tential for good schools in central 
school districts in New York State. 


1955- 


. STANDLEE, LLoyD SCOTT 


A follow-up and comparison of three 
groups of navy enlisted men: margi- 
nal-and-illiterate, marginal-but-literate, 
and typical recruits. 1955- 


GrossMAN, RAPHAEL 
A hymnal for the American synagogue. 


1955- 


Wricut, ROBERT LEE 

The M.A. advisory examination in 
English in the Dept. of the Teaching 
of English and Foreign Languages, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1955- 

DIECKMANN, WERNER CHARLES 

A study of factors considered impor- 
tant by building principals in the 
development of district-wide curricu- 
lum improvement programs, headed 
by curriculum directors in selected 
New Jersey school districts. 1955. 


. CABALLERO, EMILIO 


Art contests and creative expression 
in the elementary grades. 1955. 


LigRHEIMER, ALVIN PAUL 
Characteristics of elementary school 
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staffs in one hundred communities. 
1955. 

784. Raoor, ABDUL 


Organization and administration of the 
elementary school. 1955. 


785. Miller, MARIAN VIRGINIA . . 
A study of the attitudes of intermedi- 
ate grade children toward their ortho- 
pedically handicapped peers. 1955. 


786. ZaNER, THEODORE a 
Management participation in a com- 
prehensive program of supervisor de- 
velopment. 1955. 


787. Hint, OrviLLe EARL 
A report of the process of Working 
with lay committees, with Special em- 
phasis on the Cleveland Heights plan. 
1955. 


788. GitsrRT, Wituiam KENT 
Suggested procedures for an evalua- 
tion of the Weekday Church School 


Series of the United Lutheran Church 
in America. 1955. 


789. DE Sonne, JAMEs ANDREW 
A study of some implications of mu- 
nicipal incorporation for the Oak 
Ridge school system. 1955, 

790. Srurtey, Epic AVERN 
Mathematics in the college general edu- 
cation course in geology. 1955, 


791. Toney, ANTHONY 


Creative learning. 1955. 


792. Hopart, Henry Ben 
LANI, FRED Jurius 
A study of processes and objectives 
involved in the development of 4 pro- 
gram for educational administration in 
community development, 1955. 


TLEY AND Vesco- 


793. VILLARIBA, CESAR ARANETA 
A plan for vocational education in 
four private high schools in Quezon 
Province, Philippines, 1955. 

94. PASTOR, ANGELES 
Learning to write through experience; 


795. 


796. 


797. 


798. 


799. 


800. 


801. 


802. 


805. 


804. 
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a guide for elementary school teachers 
in Puerto Rico. 1955. 


Date, RALPH ALAN E 
A blueprint for evaluating musica 
growth. 1935. 


Horus, JULES ARTHUR 

The development of policies for the 
elementary schools of School District 
No. 16, Elmont, New York. 1955- 


Stern, Mirrox 


The pianist in chamber music. 1955» 


ABELSON, Norman EpwiN f 
An approach to the development 0 
artistic choral singing. 1955. 


Ciert, Vincent Pau " 
Proposals for organizing and adminis- 
tering a training evaluation program 
for the Army Signal Corps. 1955. 


Grover, RALPH NATHANIEL 

The use and certain factors associated 
with the use intermediate grade teach- 
ers make of the special teacher € 
resource person in two selected schools. 
1955. 


Leirets, Rogert Maurice 

Educational Specifications for the sec- 
ondary school building project of Un- 
ion Free School District No. 2, Town 
of Hempstead, Uniondale, L. L, N. Y- 
1955. 


GRAHAM, Warren Ryan 

An experimental comparison of meth- 
ods to minimize faking of responses t? 
Psychological inventories, 1955- 


EARL, ARTHUR WiruaM iadef- 
Fine and industria] arts in the kin : 
Srten-dlmentary curriculum. 1955 


Jorcensey, Eucene CARL tices 
A study of the supervisory prac ols 
in twelve selected elementary wr 
in the metropolitan New York 
area. 1955, 


HatrApav, Dante, WHITNEY onil 
Human values and student pers 


806. 


807. 


808. 


809. 


810. 


Sir, 


812. 


815. 


814 
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administration; the ethical implications 
of some student personnel practices at 
the college level. 1955. 


Smiru, Louise CLARISSA 

An approach to evaluating the achieve- 
ment of one objective of an educational 
program in nursing. 1955. 


Graves, Jonn THomas 
Reactions of some Negroes to commu- 
nism. 1955. 


Securest, CAROLYN ANNE 
E casebook of high school counseling. 
955. 


Wirurow, Dororny E. 

The. Philadelphia secondary school 
reading program; small remedial read- 
ing classes and individual cases. 1955. 


Pi ELeanor CLAIRE 
: ne residence hall; a human relations 
aboratory. 1955. 


T. Gerorce JoeL 

^ I — of educational practice 

oh etropolitan School Study Council 

ool systems in 1954 with special ref- 
ence to elementary schools. 1955. 


qum, PATRICIA ANN 
i € role of chapter parents in Future 
omemakers of America. 1955. 


Koen, Epwin Morris 

i proposed plan of cooperative serv- 
fi among Georgia school systems. 
955. 


* Forges, Tueopore Wirus 


The National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
Clation since 1942. 1955- 


- Our, Ferris Erwoop 


A plan to organize and develop the 
Means by which Heidelberg College 
can better serve its community and 
surrounding area through the vocal 


Music program. 1955. 


Cracer, Teppy Jack 
Suggestions for group action in im- 


817. 


818. 


819. 


820. 


821. 


822. 


823. 


824. 


825. 
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proving music education in the Lub- 
bock public schools. 1955. 


Kenny, Jons Francis 

A study of summer duties and activi- 
ties of selected elementary school prin- 
cipals employed on a twelve-month 
1955. 

ZaBELL, Emit M. 

A study of forty-six adult deaf who are 
known to the Jewish Society of the 
Deaf and who were considered reha- 
bilitated by the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 1955- 


basis. 


STEIGER, FRANK ROBERT 

Developing a policy and plan of pro- 
gram administration for Camp James 
M. Speers. 1955. 


Lovecrove, JoHN ROBERT 

A compilation of emerging practices 
for small-group learning based upon 
an analysis of small classes in New 
York State central schools. 1955. 


Duxrs, Reese Epwin 
Delaware teacher recruitment study; 


implications for teacher recruitment 
drawn from a study of factors which 
high school students report influence 
them in the selection of a vocation. 


1955. 


Scorr, ToM 
A. history of intercollegiate athletics at 


the University of North Carolina. 1955. 


Li, Pet-CHao 
A study of the heterosexual social life 


of single male Chinese college students 
in New York City. 1955. 


Henprix, Jouns WILLIAM 
Factors influencing playing styles in 
1955. 

Carey, HELEN BANCROFT 

The Philadelphia secondary 
reading program; its origin and evolu- 
tion with special reference to its total- 
school developmental aspects. 1955. 
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PrLHAM, WirtiAM FLovp 
The analysis of science courses designed 
for general education. 1955. 


. Horan, EpMunp Martin 


Word association frequency tables of 
mentally retarded children. 1955. 


WaLsH, ANN Marte : 
The self concepts of bright boys with 
learning difficulties. 1955. 


KRICH, Aron 

Infancy: an encyclopedia; mental, emo- 
tional, physical, social development and 
parent-child relations in the first two 
years of life. 1955. 


. Pattison, Josep Crocker 


The program in laboratory communi- 
cation experiences in the Department 
of the Teaching of English and For- 


eign Languages, Teacher College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1955. 


- McNiet, Rater 


Anticipated and act 


ual experiences of 
beginning teachers, 


1955. 

Garretson, Ropert Lyte 

A study to identify specific teaching 
problems confronting Illinois high 
school choral directors, 1955. 


Wu, Mary McC.ymonps 
The functions of the college teacher of 
home economics education, 1955. 


ABENDROTH, Emerson Iryry 
A functional orient: 


ation for creative 
Christian living. 


1955. 
Savrzen, ELIZABETH Rose 
AND Rauca, Davip 

An exploration of the experiences and 
evaluations of socia] casework agency 


directors with officially sponsored par- 
ent education Programs. 1955, 


MARY Young 


BanrtETT, HALL 
The use of the lab 
technique in world 
improve citizenshi 
skills. 1955. 


oratory practice 
history classes to 
P understandings and 


837. 


838. 


839. 


840. 


841. 


842. 


846. 


847. 


848. 


849. 
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Assumptions Underlying Australian Edu- 
cation, by R. Freeman Butts. Mel- 
bourne, Australian Council for Educa- 
tional Research, 1955. Also published 
in the United States of America by 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. xii 4- 
80 pp. $2.50. 


Visitors who look at Australian education 
and subsequently publish books or articles 
about it fall into a number of groups. There 
are some who come to Australia, see a little 
of what is being done, and are conquered. 
They write uncritically, with enthusiasm, 
and at length on something which seems to 
them to be novel or interesting, A second 
group write on Australian education as a 
whole but, by attempting an impossible 
task, reveal a lack of appreciation of the 


over-all scene which renders suspect con- 


clusions which may, in the main, be thor- 
oughly sound. Another group, generally 
expert in a particular field, tend to make 
forthright utterances which may well lack 


perspective or appropriateness for local 
Australian conditions, 


It would be lukewarm praise to say that 
Assumptions Underlying Australian Educa- 
tion does not fall into one of these cate- 
gories. To leave assessment of the worth of 
this work at that would be unfair to the 
author of a study which is both scholarly 
and timely. It is no exaggeration to say that 
this is one of the most significant pub 
tions on Australian education which 
appeared in recent years, 

In the course of six months in 1954 the 
author spent some time in all six States. He 
visited 112 educational institutions which 
ranged from primary to tertiary level and 
included both city and country schools. He 
interviewed teachers, headmasters, school 


lica- 
has 
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officials, and other education authorities and 
has now consolidated his impressions » t- 
slim volume which is readable and though 
rovoking. : 
Eo approach adopted by Butts "a 
shrewd one. It is to his credit eps 
studied the problem by a method, € jp 
sented his findings in a way, to which a 
Australian reader would not take oe 
tion. If the form of presentation of pco 
cal review makes a reader hostile, W "i as 
while criticism is often discounted. Bons pes 
avoided this possibility by piri com 
approach whereby he first states le E 
assumptions and then propounds b alians 
believes are the assumptions of Austra 
and Australian educationists. Butts ine 
probably agree that he has not aptent 
some important assumptions; ia ar he 
probably also agree that on occasion ver- 
could well have misinterpreted data. Ne m 
theless, it is certain that if Australians nO - 
tend to think about these and other aomp- 
tions, Butts will feel that his visit W? 
worth while, four 
He presents his comments under trol 
major headings: Administration and Con e 
of Education, the Educational p ee ; 
Educational Methods, and the Teaching 
Profession. ? nd 
In his examination o£ L pu Ge 
Control of Education, Butts believe lines 
found two major assumptions. He ee és, 
clearly the advantages and disadvan E 
the strengths and weaknesses, the wi sys- 
ments and problems of the centralize tic o 
tem of education which is oy me arly 
each of the six States. This is done € its ; 
but does not break much new gre that 
however, it reveals to an Aachen apt 
here is a writer whose comments ar t be 
and whose views cannot and should count 
ignored. On the other hand, the ac 


is a 
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Butts gives of the part being played in 
Australian education by private schools, 
mainly controlled by the Churches, is an 
exposition which is generally lacking in 
Statements on Australian education. He 
writes that “on the surface in Australia 
there is relatively little concern over reli- 
gious conflicts in education. But every where 
I went I found the concern just below the 
surface.” He goes on to say that "if a reli- 
gious revival should sweep Australia or if 
religious antagonisms and rivalry should be 
heightened this problem may rise to plague 
your educational system.” These are strong 
words and already Butts has been taken to 
task by some Church leaders. 

The section of the book devoted to the 
Educational Programme covers à wide range 
of topics and makes both useful and pene- 
trating comments on such matters as the 
danger of early differentiation of pupils, 
the problem of too early specialization of 
Subject matter and rigid selectivity of pupils, 
emphasis upon arbitrary standards in sec- 
ondary education, university influence on 
Secondary school curricula and apparent 
neglect of the social sciences. 

The section dealing with Educational 
Methods is brief but crammed full of in- 
teresting and penetrating comment. Butts 
Tefers to the "tyranny of uniform stand- 
ards,” and one of the most significant as- 
Sumptions revealed to him here was that 

the primary schools of Australia assume 
that the claims of the learners and the 
claims of society are less important than the 
Claims of knowledge.” Many Australian 
ed Ucationists would “challenge this assump- 
tion; on the other hand many would be 
forced to agree that the point is well taken. 

The last section of the book contains a 
Number of stimulating and provocative as- 
Sumptions, [t seems to the author to be à 

ilemma that although teachers are perma. 


ni : : i 
€nt public servants and enjoy security of 


tenure, there appeared to be a lack of confi- 


ence in their work both on their own part 
tive officials. 


and on the part of the administra 
is is an interesting and important thesis, 
Ut it is a little doubtful whether justice has 


been done to either side of the argument. 

To sum up, this book is a worthy addi- 
tion to the literature of Australian educa- 
tion. Its weaknesses—generalizations which 
cannot apply to all States, limited exposi- 
tion of various assumptions, and the occa- 
sional impression that the writer has either 
mistaken a situation or overstressed some 
feature—are minor. It is a compliment to 
the author that in a number of States serious 
and lengthy discussions have been held 
between administrative officials and other 
senior educationists in the Education De- 
partment in an attempt to examine the 
appropriateness of Buttss comments for 
their particular State. It is certain that uni- 
versity schools of education and teachers 
colleges will use this book as a text for 
many years to come. 

J. J. Pratr 
Commonwealth Office of Education 
Sydney, Australia 


« |. the last best hope . . .”: Democracy 
Makes New Demands on Education, 
by Henry W. Holmes (The Inglis Lec- 
ture). Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1955. 50 pages, $1.50. 

With that gracefulness his acquaintances 
have learned to expect, Dean Emeritus 
Holmes here records the views of democ- 
racy and of the relation of education and 
freedom which he has distilled from a long 
career in education. Like the other volumes 
in the distinguished series that make up the 
Inglis Lectures, this one, in slender compass, 
speaks to us from a deep well of experience. 
How many educators today can say with 


Dean Holmes, 
Yes, I knew and studied with James, Royce, 
Palmer, Santayana, and later worked with Pres- 
ident Eliot, William Alan Nielson, and Alfred 
North Whitehead. I have talked at some length 
with Dewey and Thorndike. I have known per- 
sonally Hanus, Cubberley, Flexner - - - and most 
of the other men who have given these Inglis 
Lectures. - - + 

For Dean Holmes, democracy is more 
than a system; it is a way of life that de- 
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rives from the ideal of the sacred worth of 
the individual. It challenges educators be- 
cause “democracy implies an education 
which involves an understanding of ideals 
and hence is more than training, even if the 
training have behind it all the knowledge 
men can gain about the working of the 
human body, mind, and heart.” And how 
will the educational job be done? Not, he 
says, by any simple panacea, by introducing 
a new course, or adding gimmicks to the 
overcrowded curriculum. No, it is to be 
done by discussion—discussion of the mean- 


ing of democracy and of selected problems 
of democracy. 


Dean Holmes asks the word, discussion, 
to carry a great deal of meaning. For him, 
it is more than mere talking about items, His 
conception of discussion comes close to the 
Platonic dialogue, He visualizes that give 
and take which in examining various aspects 
of the thing discussed leads to a new and 
deeper awareness of its significance, of its 
relation to other matters, of its inner work- 
ings. Few will doubt the educational effec- 
tiveness of discussions of this type. 

Still, in this reviewer’s mind there persists 
a gnawing doubt as to the educational ef- 
fectiveness of cognitive learnings in the 
normative and emotional areas. “If ends, in- 
cluding ends that are ideal, that draw from 
life’s persistent mysteries, are not revealed 
through learning, then learners are con- 
demned to learn but tricks," says Dean 
Holmes. He says nothing of the danger that 
the student who learns may learn about 
ideals without believing them; The objective 
is surely not to produce people who know 
about democracy—who can talk about it. 
It must be to help develop citizens who hold 
ideals which they both know and believe, 

The free man knows freedom, true; but he 
loves it, too. And he knows how to act in 
a free society, has civic skills and the habit 
of responsible participation. Education which 
inculcates love of freedom and civic com- 
petence calls for all the rationalism of Dean 
Holmes, and then for more besides, 
There is little danger that we will ever 
see the day when we might have too much 


good intellectual fare in our schools. So it 
is good to reflect that men like Dean Holmes 
are devoting their energies to keeping PP 
the flow of good teaching materials. An 3 
is also good to reflect that a pluralistic 
America accords a place to those who de- 
vote their energies to school activities whose 
focus is not solely on the intellectual, e 
look beyond into the areas of behavior an 
belief. 
James E. Russett, II ! 
Teacbers College, Columbia 


Cases in College Administration, by pe 
ald C. Bauer. New York, Bureau © 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1955. x + 213 pP 
$4.50. 


A ddressed to all those interested in learn- 
ing more about administration in higher 
education, this book describes the T 
method as an instrument of research an 
teaching which might achieve a Lu pci 
orientation in this very important field. : 
reader may even see possibilities for the j^ 
of the case method in other areas of teach- 
ing and educational research. à 

The book is in three parts. Part I dis- 
cusses the need for a new look at college 
and university administration. The recent 
growth in size and number of colleges an 
universities, and the changing functions v 
institutions of higher education present new 
problems of “planning, organization, CO 
ordination, and control” that call for a per 
concept of administration. It is pointed 0" 
that there have been a few books by s 
cessful” college presidents, surveys, ik o 
als and statistics, but little has been A is 
systematically to provide the knowle E 
insight and skills that are required for T 
sponsible decision-making and uude 
ing of the administrative process. The rch 
thor stresses the need for more basic de 
and a methodology that emphasizes pode 
lation of theory to facts and which per on- 
clearer identification of underlying © in- 
cepts of administration, research an 
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struction. The case method, already widely 
used in the study of law, business, and pub- 
lic administration, social work, and other 
areas, seems peculiarly appropriate for re- 
Search and teaching in the field of educa- 
tional administration. The values of the case 
approach, the use of cases, the preparation 
of cases, and the characteristics of a good 
case for different purposes are discussed. 
Part II is a selection of eighteen actual 
cases that involve administrative problems 
"s pee policy, personnel, and staff 
E a in colleges and university situa- 
Cin D cases selected are good in that 
GR n. e to illustrate types and criteria for 
Girne scussed in Part. II, which is con- 
BE eus E the collection and preparation 
for ve he cases will be useful as a basis 
for dta iscussions, for individual study, or 
hardi m kinds of group discussions. It was 
lon y feasible to include an example of the 
b ger case study, or a case history, 1n the 
ook, 
w discussion of case collection and case 
Seon” is good. The experienced adminis- 
» as well as beginners, will find many 
elpful suggestions. The importance of the 
Point of view from which a case is written 
S have been discussed more fully. A 
ofa ind be written from the point iue 
Vie Character in the case, from the point 0 
'W of an observer, or from the “olympic 
ie t of view which assumes that all Ln 
admi are available to the case writer. e 
On es eed must always decide d va 
Sut t basis of what he knows and can " 
ten, out the situation. It is important tha 
chee which are intended to represent a 
t unk of reality,” permit an analysis to de- 
ermine who is in position to ach and to 
*cide what to do on the basis of the infor- 
Mation that may be available. ' 
"s. need for objectivity and for skills of 
ervation and recording by the case 
Writer is emphasized. Value judgments and 
oaded" words are to be avoided, but even 
E. examples in Part II are not entirely free 
aoe ds that carry value judgments by = 
Se € writer. The real feelings, emotions, 
ntiments of people are manifested by W at 


they say and do, so that the case writer 
should record as much of the latter as pos- 
sible, leaving interpretation to case analysis. 
Often a "problem" in a case comes down 
to the question of what to do about some- 
one involved in the case. The case method 
has the advantage of helping the adminis- 
trator to see the extent to which his prob- 
lems are really problems of human relations. 

The book will have many uses besides 
serving as a teXt OT reference in courses in 
administration. It is the best in this field the 
reviewer has seen. An earlier effort resulted 
in 35 pages of published cases in Tbe Human 
Element in College and University Ad- 
ministration, which is a resumé of the Sum- 
mer Conference of Deans of Arts and Sci- 
ences and their administrative associates, 
held at Oklahoma A. & M College in Still- 
water, Oklahoma in 1949. A six-day insti- 
tute of college and university administrators 
held at Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration in June, 1955 was conducted 
by the case study method, using cases espe- 
cially prepared for the occasion. They con- 
stitute a substantial addition to the available 
cases in the field of higher education. The 
success of the institute, which was held for 
new college and university presidents, is 
verification of the author’s belief that “the 
case method has important contributions to 
make to the study of college administra- 


tion.” 
Grorcr W. STARCHER 


University of Nortb Dakota 


A Foundation for Art Education, by 
Manuel Barkan. New York, The Ron- 


ald Press Company, 1955- 223 Pp» 


$4.00. 

School administrators, supervisors, and 
classroom and art teachers seeking ways of 
improving general education programs for 
children should find A Foundation for Art 
Education helpful. The author, who is pro- 
fessor of art education at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, explores the meaning of experience 
in the arts with particular reference to the 
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general education program of elementary 
and secondary schools. His approach is 
stimulating and challenging. He reports 
relevant contributions of such fields as psy- 
chology, sociology, anthropology, cultural 
history, philosophy, and the arts and relates 
these various concepts as they bear upon 
education through the arts. This is an ambi- 
tious undertaking, but it is an appropriate 
and timely one. There is need, Barkan says, 
"to dispel some of the current ambiguities 
and confusions” with regard to the arts in 
education. 

The book is divided into three sections, 
The first deals with “the sources and de- 
velopment of current thought in the field 
of art education in order to identify some 
of the basic teaching problems," Here, Bar- 
kan points out that there is confusion in 
both purpose and practice on the part of 
teachers, Many are trying to develop a new 
art education though still adhering to as. 
sumptions based on vague ideas of the value 
of art experience and on outdated theories 
of learning. He calls attention to confusion 
in art education as derived in part from 
attitudes toward experience in the arts in 
our culture. New discoveries in artistic form, 
as exemplified by the French painters of 
the early twentieth century, John Dewey's 
emphasis upon responsibility of education 
in a democratic Society, and Franz Cizek’s 
work with children are cited as significant 
sources which accelerated the need to re- 
define purposes and practices in art educa- 
tion. In summary the author states that the 
basic problems revolve around values in 
the arts, the creative process in the visual 
arts, and personality development, 

The second section of the book relates 
the basic problems in art education to signi- 
ficant concepts of human behavior drawn 
from research in various fields. Viewing the 
arts as symbolic language, value formation 
as a base for art education is explored, Art 
is seen as opportunity through which the 

child thinks, plans, acts, and reflects upon 
his actions. The author also calls attention 
to the fact that the Ames laboratory demon- 
strations serve to indicate that "children's 


pictures have interpretive reality” and that 
the meaning of the child’s art is, therefore, 
relative to someone's interpretation. The 
value of art lies not in mere expression but 
in the personal and social responsibility ac- 
companying it. Barkan, thus, emphasizes the 
"intimate relationship between [art as] Jan- 
guage, values, and social experience. In 
this context various theories of the creauve 
process together with George H. Mead's 
and Sigmund Freud's concepts of personality 
development are briefly examined, the short- 
comings and possible contributions of each 
being noted. 

In the third and last section of the book 
the material of the preceding chapters 1$ 
brought together into what the author calls 
a "new frame of reference," the implications 
of which are interpreted in terms of opere" 
tional problems of art education in the 
Schools. The analysis is suggestive of teach- 
ing method rather than an exact definition 
of it. The idea is stressed that the teacher 
can create an increasingly approp pe. 
method as she gains in understanding M 
ability to apply research findings relevan 
to (1) knowledge, needs, and o 
children, (2) the nature and value of be 
arts in human experience, and (3) cultura 
values and emerging needs. Appropriate 
teaching method in art is said to involve 
helping children to grow in sensitivity t° 
the relationship between judgments vs d 
make and the consequences of their y^ 
havior. It involves helping children t 
awareness of those consequences e 
they are ready to understand but yet unab 
to see. The teacher must be concerned about 
What the individual child in trying ER 
why he feels it is important to say it, 29 
how he can Say it. Appropriate cin 
method further involves experimentation 
with physical classroom arrangements ! 
order to facilitate the work of children. s. 

The book has no pictorial Die 
but many pertinent illustrative anes E 
from actual classroom situations enliven 2 
clarify concepts being presented. k is 

It cannot be said that Barkan's "c y 
easy to read. In places the style is chopP 
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and the meaning obscure. Many ideas in- 
troduced are too briefly treated. Despite 
these shortcomings one recognizes this book 
as a contribution of real significance. 
Jutta SCHWARTZ 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


Sadler’s Studies of American Education, 
by J. H. Higginson. Leeds, University 
of Leeds Institute of Education, 1955- 
86 pp. 5s. 6d. 


EE reg on the great British edu- 
Pig ichael Ernest Sadler (1861-1943); 
growing satisfactorily. In 1949, there ap- 
ies eri Sadler's "Sir Michael Sad- 
à Memoir by His Son,” while three 
years later Lynda Grier published a mono- 
graph on Sadler’s “Achievement in Educa- 
tion,” 
m these may now be added “Sadler’s 
J Hr of American Education," by Dr. 
Wars gsinson, Lecturer in Education and 
en of Sadler Hall at the University of 
t It is fitting that the first monograph 
of L ucation published by the University 
tn eeds is devoted to Sadler, since this dis- 
— Rei educationist served as its vice- 
ancellor from 1gr1 to 1923. 
E introduction by W. R. Niblett, di- 
of ey of the University of Leeds Institute 
m. ducation, is an appreciation which 
in Sses the up-to-dateness of Sadler’s think- 
1g on education, Niblett believes that Hig- 
8inson’s study is “the first treatment of Sad- 
er’s writings on American education.” 
s, alee visited the United States in 1891-92 
! connection with adult education, espe 
cially university extension; in 1902, when 
€ spoke on the ideals of English education 
efore an educational convention in Chi- 
ago, received an LL.D. from Columbia 
Niversity, and met Booker T. Washington 
T Tuskegee; and in 1930 to deliver the Sachs 
ectures at Teachers College, Columbia 
niversity, His descriptive and comparative 
Writings on American education have been 
Published in the Educational Review, the 
amous Special Reports on Educational Sub- 


jects, and other media. Dr. Higginson has 
studied these publications and also various 
pertinent manuscripts of Sadler. 

The author quotes copiously from Sad- 
ler, paying due attention to Volumes X and 
XI of the Special Reports, which were cap- 
ably edited by the famous educator. These 
volumes, published in 1902, contained twen- 
ty-seven essays on various phases of Ameri- 
can education, including two papers by 
Sadler. The first, “A Contrast between Ger- 
man and American Ideals in Education,” is 
characterized by Higginson as “one of the 
best essays in comparative education which 
he produced” (p. 25). The other was a study 
of “The Education of the Coloured Race,” 
a historical and contemporary treatment of 
a topic which had been receiving scant con- 
sideration. In these, and indeed in all his 
other works on the United States, Sadler 
often expressed his appreciation of the 
benevolent American influences on educa- 
tion. Above all, he was gready influenced 
by the example of the United States Bureau 
of Education when he organized and di- 
rected the Office of Special Inquiries and 
Reports in the Board of Education, from 
1895 tO 1903. 

Students of comparative and international 
education will find this short study informa- 
tive and interesting. The quotations are long 
and the connecting comment is rather brief. 
More interpretative statements would seem 
to be necessary in order to make the mono- 
graph of greater value to persons in the 
field. One has the feeling that the author 
would have done better to offer a republi- 
cation in full of Sadler’s essays on American 
education, with some historical comment 
by way of introduction. 

“We should be grateful, however, for this 
pioneering effort in the history of com- 
parative education. Perhaps this study will 
mulate others to investigate various as- 
pects of the development of the field. Such 
researches should be not only fact-finding 
and document-gathering but also critical 


sti 


interpretations. 
WiLLiIAM W. BRICKMAN 


New York University 
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Hunter College: Eighty-Five Years of 
Service, by Samuel White Patterson. 
New York, Lantern Press, 1955. xiii + 


263 pp. $3.50. 


Hunter College is one of this country’s 
most important free municipal institutions 
of higher learning. Established in 1869 by 
the New York City Board of Education, its 
growth and expansion have been closely in- 
tertwined with the advancement of women’s 
education, the rise of public normal schools, 
and the development of broader opportuni- 
ties for the free higher education of youn 
people in urban communities. Samuel White 
Patterson, an emeritus professor of Hunter 
College, has with this volume given us our 
first formal history of the institution. 

Hunter College has a significant story to 
tell, but unfortunately the author does not 
tell it. The issues in Hunter’s history that 
are really vital are not sufficiently explored: 
the tie-up with the burgeoning normal 
school movement of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury; the political struggles in city councils 
and state legislatures over the provision of 
free education at the taxpayer’s expense 
above the common school or high school 
level; the necessary adjustments to the de- 
mands of pressure groups in a great metro- 
politan democracy that was becoming in- 
creasingly multinational, multiracial, and 
diverse in religious affiliations; the world 
significance of New York City’s uni 
experiment with free higher education, 

The presentation is weakened by too 
rigid adherence to a chronological scheme 
of organization. It would have been im- 
proved by following a more selective topi- 
cal arrangement. As it stands, the narrative 
is choppy, jumbled, and discontinuous. 
Chapter after chapter contains a collection 
of facts, details, names, and quotes which 
are presented, in many cases, without any 
apparent relationship to the main themes 
of the story. To illustrate the absence of a 
coherent pattern, let us take a look at 
Chapter 12 on “Functional Architecture 
Functioning,” which is all too typical of the 
rest of the book. Here we find, in a few 


que 


short pages, the following topics discussed 
in rapid succession: the Park Avenue neigh- 
borhood of Hunter College (pp. 157-58); 
the Roosevelt House student center (pp. 
158-60); the first Dean's List (pp. 161-62); 
pre-admission assemblies (p. 162); teacher 
tenure (pp. 163-64); college clerkships (p. 
165); extension teachers (p. 166); curricular 
reform (pp. 166-68); teachers of special 
fields (p. 169); adult education (p. 170); 
business administration (pp. 170-71). Clearly, 
it would have been better to organize the 
material in terms of a limited number of 
meaningful units or topics which could then 
have been placed within the general chrono- 
logical framework. 

A multitude of works dealing with the 
history of higher education have appeared 
in recent years. Most of them have been 
college histories, or what are sometimes 
called “institutional biographies.” Of these, 
the best have approached the level of true 
intellectual history, seeking to reconstruct 
the ideas and values which have develope 
on a particular campus and to relate these 
local developments to the main trends in 
American thought and learning. Dr. Patter- 
son’s history of Hunter does not fall i 
this category. Students of social and intel- 
lectual history will note with regret the 
complete absence of footnote document 
tion and the failure to relate in any sign? 
cant way the Hunter experience to the Lan 
eral development of higher education ! 
America. A 

Dr. Patterson has obviously written is 
book out of a deep love for Hunter College 
and for those who have been associated ia 
it. The volume has the intimate, anecdon." 
sentimental qualities that this type of i5. 
lege history usually possesses. It is full o 
teresting reminiscences that are ee 
by long personal contact with the ec nf 
tion portrayed and acquaintance bep: ed 
of the leading personalities who haps TE 
to shape its history. On this gronn Hunter 
it should be of great interest tO more 
alumnae, students, and faculty. All the op- 
reason, then, to regret that the exciting im- 
portunity afforded by this theme for 2 
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portant contribution to the growing litera- 
ture in the field of the history of American 
higher learning was missed. A study of 
Hunter College that meets the requirements 
of social and intellectual history is still 
badly needed. 
Wits Rupy 
Worcester (Mass.) State Teachers College 


Child Development, by Millie Almy. 
New York, Henry Holt, 1955. xviii + 
490 pp. $4.50. 

Soundly balanced scholarship and in- 
genious solutions typify this new approach 
to the teaching of human development. 

Any new textbook writer in the field of 
child psychology is confronted by a series 
of problems: (1) The total of research 
(now represented by well over 10,000 
items) is so vast that full reporting is im- 
Practical, (2) Vacillation among extreme 
viewpoints has been a common phenome- 
non. (3) Human behavior is a product of 
ge ie interactions of many causal factors. 
escribing people a writer is tempted 
fo rni accuracy by bewildering the 
fic er or to achieve clarity by oversimpli- 
eed (4) If scientific findings are pre- 
ihe E as abstractions, students may not gain 

> Important ability to understand the 
unique integrity of each human child. 

For these problems, Almy has devised a 
Series of brilliant solutions. She has chosen 
to give students not the totality of research 
but sound summaries of our knowledge at 
the points where this is most relevant for 


those who work with children. In doing so, 
she also points out areas where our knowl- 
edge is slim, or where we must yet operate 
on the basis of speculation. 

As to the conflicts in viewpoint, she has 
chosen to emphasize the facts we know and 
has kept away from the temptation to give 
advice which would represent “daring” 
extrapolations from the evidence. At many 
points the flow of the text is interrupted 
by “Problems” set off in bold face type. 
Many of these contain references to studies. 

For the problem of showing interaction 
and humane individuality, Almy uses the 
interesting device of following six young- 
sters from birth until high school gradua- 
tion. We see the many factors which go to 
make up the personality of each. 

When examining the outline and teaching 
strategy used in this text, adjectives such 
as “brilliant” and “ingenious” come to 
mind. Yet the execution of the book carries 
a more comfortable impression. The au- 
thor’s style produces that feeling of balance, 
relaxation, and easy assuredness that is the 
mark of the true craftsman. 

When used with classes it appears better 
to have students read the book through 
rather than to follow the customary pro- 
cedure of “assigning” one chapter at a time 
over a period of weeks. Only by concen- 
trated reading do the case studies serve their 
purpose. Like any other ground-breaking 
teaching aid, this one calls for a new pro- 
cedure in teaching child development. 

WiLLiAM W. WATTENBERG 
Wayne University 


Books Received for Review 


Borrowman, Merle L., The Liberal and 
Technical in Teacher Education. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1956- 247 
PP. $5.00. 

Me William W. (editor), The 
Teaching of Comparative Education: Pro- 
ceedings of the Second Annual Confer- 
ence on Comparative Education, School 


of Education, New York University, 
April 29, 1955- 

Bullock, Harrison, Helping tbe Non-Read- 
ing Pupil in tbe Secondary Scbool. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, "Teachers 
College, 1956. 180 pp. $3.75. 

Dotterer, Ray H., Postulates and Implica- 
tions. New York, Philosophical Library, 


1955. 509 pp- $7.50 
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Douglas, Harl R. (editor), The High 
Scbool Curriculum (second edition). 
New York, The Ronald Press Company, 
1956. 582 pp. $6.00, 

Everett, Samuel, and Arndt, Christian O. 
(editors), Teaching World Affairs in 
American Schools. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1956. 270 pp. $4.00. 

Foff, Arthur, and Grambs, Jean D. (edi- 
tors), Readings in Education. New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1956. 468 pp. $4.50. 

Frasier, George Willars, An Introduction 
to the Study of Education (revised edi- 
tion). New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1956. 476 pp. $5.50. 

Graduate Education for Women: The Rad- 
cliffe Pb.D. A report by a Faculty- 
Trustee Committee. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1956. 135 pp. $3.50. 

Higham, John, Strangers in the Land. New 
Jersey, Rutgers University Press, 1955. 
431 pp. $6.00. 

Klein, D. B., Mental Hygiene. New York, 
Henry Holt and Co., 1956. 6 . $5.00. 

Melby, Ernest O., The Bur pes 


Men. Horace Mann Lecture, 1955. Pitts- 
burgh, University of Pittsburgh Press, 
1955. 75 pp. $1.00. 

Stoutenburgh, John L., Jr., Dictionary of 
Arts and Crafts. New York, Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1956. 259 pp. $6.00. 

Wagner, Mazie Earle, and Schubert, Her- 
man J. P., D.A.P. Quality Scale for Late 
Adolescents and Young Adults. Kenmore, 
New York, Delaware Letter Shop, 1955- 
23 PP- 

Wayland, Sloan R., Brunner, Edmund deS., 
Hallenbeck, Wilbur C., Aids to Comnru- 
nity Analysis for the School Administra- 
tor. New York, Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1956. 51 pp. $1.00, 

Wilson, Louis Round, and Tauber, Maurice 
F., The University Library. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1956. 641 PP: 
$7.50. 

Wolfard, Merl R., Thinking About Think- 
ing. New York, Philosophical Library, 
1955. 273 pp. $5.00. 


A SELECTION OF JUNIOR HIGH BOOKS 


JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION, 6TH EDITION 
Tressler, Shelmadine, and Christ 
Books 1, 2, 3 for Grades 7, 8, 9 


See this new edition—a fresh, up-to-date series in step with the 
needs and interests of today's students. Textbooks, Practice Books, 
Answer Books, Teacher's Manual 


TEEN-AGE TALES 
Strang, Roberts, and Heavey 
Books 1, 2, 3 


A Series designed to help the reluctant reader. Contains a variety 
of fiction and articles supplemented by two-color illustrations. 
Teacher's Manual for each book 


READING ROUNDUP 
Witty, Peterson, and Parker 
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he her book Beyond the Hugry Coun- 
A fry Stinetorf tells of a tribal ceremony 
in the Congo known as The Death of the 
Strip lings. On this occasion adolescent 

Cys are rounded up for an initiation 
School of a few days' duration which con- 
fers on them the status of adults. 


"E evening before the "budding men" 
Isappeared into the jungle, I walked down 

€ street with a procession of other moth- 
ers. The hair on their usually beautifully 
combed heads was deliberately tousled. 
heir neat, one-piece, wrap-around gar- 
ments were gone and I could scarcely be- 
lieve the tatters in which they were now 
clothed. Each carried in her hand a gourd 
filled with palm wine, or banana beer, or 
Strips of celery hearts, or roasted ground 
Nuts or some other delicacy. . - - Each held 
*r gourdful of delicacies out for whoever 
Might wish to sip of it or dip his fingers 
Superintendent in 
hools of Okla- 
he Universities 


c Dr. Barnes is Assistant 

"arge of Instruction in the sci 

E da City. He has taught at t! 
Maine ‘and Illinois. 


into it... . The celebration, I learned later, 
was called “The Death of the Striplings”.... 
Periodically, the women would break out 
into the most exaggerated pretenses of grief. 
One of the women was asked, “Why are 


you wailing?” 

Her pretended grief broke off instantly 
and there was only pride in her voice as she 
answered, “This is the night of the death of 
the striplings. We mothers are losing our 
little boys tonight. We will never cuddle 
and caress or punish them again. When they 
return to us, they will be men, and arrogant, 


and our masters.”* 


Early adolescents usually create con- 
fused feelings in parents. Has anyone 
who ever worked in a junior high school 
not heard a parent say, "I don't know 
what's come over junior. Just this year 
he seems to be getting away from me"? 

Recently a class of sixth-grade chil- 
dren were visiting a junior high school. 

1Louise A. Stinetorf, Beyond the Hungry 
Country (New York, Lippincott, 1954), pp. 
288-89. 
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While their mothers talked in the school 
cafeteria the children enjoyed the run of 
the building. Having finished their ex- 
ploration, they were coming back to the 
adult group. As one boy approached his 
mother, she put out her arm and laid it 
across his shoulder. To her surprise her 
son ducked and wheeled away from her 
in disgust. She exclaimed, "Why just 
yesterday over in his sixth-grade room, 
he came up and put his arm around me.” 


ADOLESCENCE AND 
THE CULTURE 

In the Congo adulthood arrives swiftly, 
but in America the transition to adult 
status is prolonged from a very few years 
to a decade or more. By extending the 
dependency state our culture produces 
certain problems. Delinquency is one. 
Such large numbers of adolescents break 
out in intense rebellion against adult so- 
ciety that in many minds adolescence 
is identified with delinquent behavior. 
Some carry into adulthood a marked 
immaturity which may well be the cause 
of maladjustments such as those often 
leading to divorce. 

Anywhere in the world adolescence is 
largely what the culture' makes it. While 
the influence of biological changes can- 
not be ignored, too often we fall into the 
error of underrating cultural factors, 
Margaret Mead's studies of Samoan ado- 
lescence are so frequently cited because 
they challenge many easy assumptions 
about the predictability of adolescent be- 
havior. 

We know now that the age which the 
culture emphasizes varies widely, Biolog- 
ical adolescence may have little relation- 
ship to social adolescence, The age at 
which puberty is recognized jg condi- 
tioned by the demand that the socie 
makes upon the adult, and the symbol. f 
adulthood vary as widely as d a 

€ culture 


itself. In a culture that pays little atten- 
tion to biological puberty the fact appar- 
ently takes on minor importance for the 
individual or society. The physical fact 
may even go by largely unnoticed. 
Again, the culture may use very differ- 
ent tactics in handling adolescence of 
boys from those used with girls. Cere- 
monial initiations are usually more heav- 
ily emphasized for boys than for girls. 
In cultures where adult roles are 
rigidly set, adolescent behavior automati- 
cally fits the prescribed pattern. Anthro- 
pological studies in many cultures have 
emphasized this simple fact.? Adolescence 
in America is complicated by our open- 
class socia] System. Social mobility is high. 
Our institutions, including the public 
School, favor social shift and change. 
This despite certain barriers such as prej- 
udice and social class boundaries. 
Adolescent behavior in the United 
States differs only slightly from that in 
European countries because cultural dif- 
ferences are not very pronounced. In 
fact, interviews with exchange students 
in American high schools reveal many 
similarities between adolescent status an 
behavior in their homelands and that 1 
America, Such differences as are foun 
chiefly concern the restrictions impose 
by parental authority and the range ° 
responsible behavior, and even these dif- 
ferences are diminishing. Deep-set tr adi- 
tions and local controls are passing Tap. 
idly, not only in this country but 4 
around the world, a change which pre 
Sents problems to youth and adults alike. 
Patterns set by the primary family group 
are becoming less rigid as we mov® 
deeper into an age of change and inve" 
tion. 
_ This is one of the commonest observ 
tions on the world today. Toynbee ay 


Ww 
? Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (NE 
York, Houghton-Mifflin, 1934). 
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Today for the first time in history, the 
same thing is happening to Mankind as a 
whole as once happened to the Aztecs and 
to the Incas, for example, when the Span- 
lards suddenly burst upon them in the six- 
teenth century. Today, for the first time, 
the whole world is having, within a single 
lifetime, to digest a greater revolution than 
i; Perhaps possible within just one single 
ifetime. . . . This current revolution is a 
Worldwide revolution; and, all over the 
World it is taking place not merely on the 
Political surface of life; this revolution is 


E = to the cultural and religious 


C We might note in passing that the 
hinese subcultures in the United States 
show practically no juvenile delinquency 
Problem. This may be because the family 
Unit is somehow different from the typi- 
cal American home. American living may 

© more materialistic, characterized by 
More anxiety from personal striving, and 
less community-centered. 


THE AGE OF CHANGE 


a have no choice about living in a 
is n change, and the pace of change 
accelerating, Urbanization and social 
mii] are splitting life into more dis- 
€ parts. Landis refers to what is hap- 
oe 8 to us as the “segmentation of so- 

Xperience,” 4 
ela Ate living beyond their depth 
Of m Y- There is a thrust in the direction 
9re valued social zones and climates. 
eid Who were born into humble life- 
ations are able to lift themselves 
sociale education and ambition to higher 
P ii The public school and the 
imports ity of higher education play an 
ant part in promoting this upward 


a " 
tori Old Toynbee, “New Vistas for the His- 
bg The Saturday Review, January 7. 195% 


: » 
2 dem H. Landis, "Living with Change 
of the American Association of Univer- 


DUrna 
Hy Wy 1 
pp. i T (January, 1956), Vol. 49, No. 2, 


mobility. In almost every community 
there are different kinds of residential 
areas. Each family follows characteristic 
patterns or life-styles. Each has its own 
social reputation and position. As a usual 
thing, most of the children, regardless of 
their families social status attend the 
public school. In the school some sem- 
blance of the social rankings of the com- 
munity is often discernible. 

Transition to adolescence places boys 
and girls in a new peer culture. Accept- 
ance by age-mates grows in importance. 
It is a common experience in junior high 
school for children from lower-status 
families to gain the approval of middle- 
class children. As the social shift takes 
place, lower-class pupils who do not 
make the social grade are the ones who 
are likely to leave school before gradua- 
tion, while the accepted ones, who are 
finding new values and new patterns of 
behaving, are quite likely to graduate.® 

The task of today's school has to be 
seen as something more than giving 
youth selected items from the cultural 
heritage “to learn.” Many youth in our 
schools today are caught between the 
compulsory attendance law and an infor- 
mation-centered, skill-centered program 
made up of what middle-class youth 
"need to know." Living in an age of 
change requires experience in solving 

roblems. Whatever the future holds for 
them, our children will have to combine 
their knowledge to find solutions to the 
problems of this rapidly shrinking planet. 

In this age of change, adolescents, with 
the rest of us, inherit the problems that 
change creates. The adolescent himself 
may be changing in some respects. He is 
taller and heavier than his father was at 


5Carson McGuire and Rodney A. Clark, 
“Age-Mate Acceptance and Indices of Peer 
Status,” Child Development, XIII (June, 1952), 


141-54. 
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his age, probably because he has a better 
balanced diet. He is more able, he will 
stay in school longer, and he is maturing 
faster physically and socially. He goes 
out on dates younger, often at age twelve 
or thirteen. He will marry sooner. 

The needs, concerns, interests, and abil- 
ities of adolescents are changing. In the 
classroom they amaze teachers by their 
capacity for “multiple-attention.” Par- 
ents are nonplussed by their children’s 
ability to do homework while the radio 
or TV blares forth. They are responsive 
to a wider, more stimulating, and much 
more insistent environment. 


BILLIONS OF NEIGHBORS 


Through the media of TV and the 
great news agencies, today’s children are 
looking in on their two and one-half bil- 
lion neighbors around the world. They 
know people who regularly visit the re- 
mote corners of earth. There is an in- 
creasing awareness of the world’s peoples 
and their problems—the struggles of 
other nations to achieve freedom, find 
food, overcome disease, and learn the 
ways of democracy, In our current 
world, peoples are being drawn into ever- 
closer association and interdependence. 
Whether we are learning to like one an- 
other more or less, we are at least becom- 
ing aware of the total human family in a 
new way. World understanding becomes 
a compelling educational aim.9 

Seventh-grade boys and girls in Okla- 
homa City junior high schools are com- 
municating with boys and girls of their 
ages in many parts of the world. Durin 
recent months they have been finding out 
about the problems of growing up in 
lands and cultures different from theirs. — 
this as a means to better understanding 


ê Ralph C. Preston, Teaching World Under- 
standing (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1955), 
Chapter 3. 


and handling of their own developmental 
tasks. g 

As friends abroad have responded with 
letters, narratives, recordings, photo- 
graphs, art work, and other materials, in- 
teresting identities and contrasts between 
cultures have been revealed. Similarities 
are most striking. Basically, problems of 
achieving maturity are very much alike 
the world over—just as the anthropolo- 
gists have been saying. 

Children in other societies usually meet 
their problems in much the same ways 
that our children do, and ask much the 
same questions about us that we ask wo 
them. We conclude that children of a 
lands today have common concerns ee 
parental rules and controls, boys’ an t 
girls’ roles, vocational choices, schoo 
achievement, spending money, becoming 
independent, and the time they have to 
get in at night. "m f 

All the evidence shows that rigidity a 
customs and cultures is passing. ee 
reports from such places as the Sudan an : 
Ecuador inform us that youth in the na 
tive villages are abandoning tribal life for 
the lure of the towns. Nobody expects 
them to return to the bush village way ° 
life. Some of them are dropouts from re- 
cently established schools in those areas. 


SPOTLIGHT ON ADOLESCENCE 


In our own society adolescence lec 
probably been more widely studied p^ 
discussed than any other phase of the d : 
span. We have psychological studies P 
lore. No brief treatment of early jin 
cence could bring together more on 
small fraction of what research has to 5 e 
Many summaries of the findings ue 
been made.? 

Ages twelve to fifteen are popularly 


" m: 
* Kimball Wiles, “The Educational ProB reli 
Adolescence,” Review of Educational Re. 
XXIV, No. ı (February, 1954). 
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known as the great transition stage of 
life. The characteristic biological changes 
are obvious. Unevenness in rates of 
growth produce a strange assortment of 
shapes and sizes. There is considerable 
evidence to suggest that mental growth 
during this span is often inconsistent with 
Its earlier pattern. In the junior high 
school some boys and girls coast along 
mentally instead of making steady up- 
ward growth. Curves of mental develop- 
ment can be as varied as those of physical 
growth. Thus, it is an age of differences 
and of differentiation and variability. 
Abilities, interests, concerns, and prob- 
lems fan out into new realms. 

At present there is much concern about 
the educational task of developing a self- 
id eg practice reflects this 
mds e see primary grade pupils 
ni) € rigen Myself, These 
piatom h m uen exhibits asa 
wig s: tay a fingerprint, a footprint, a 

P air, and a self-portrait. 

Ses d is born with a concept of self. 
m m social product based on mat- 
amt rns infant gradually learns the 
if ie d i body. He finds he has a name 
seit he ii He becomes aware of him- 
^ es RUNG on others and of them 
tia = uence on him. He extends his 
dum nor as he interacts with age- 
is “iy y the time he reaches puberty he 

member of various sub-societies 
Ormed by home, school, friends, and 
Stoups restricted to one sex. Each group 
ele norms, each association conditions 
ttitudes, Conflicting group identifica- 


ti k 
ons may produce emotional break- 
down» "' 


Arthur T. Jersild, In Search of Self (New 

Cork, Bureau 3 Publications, "Teachers College, 
ambia University, 1952). 

of M. Sherif and H. Cantril, The Psychology 

mar 82 Involvements, Chapter 8, “The Re-for- 
quon of the Ego in adolescence” (New York, 


John Wiley and Sons). 


In the early stages of adolescence the 
child is confronted with all of the ex- 
pectations, requirements, and norms con- 
nected with learning the adult masculine 
and feminine roles. Our present society 
deprives many children of the means of 
meeting these basic needs. School people 
are constantly pressed to find ways in 
which community agencies can compen- 
sate for the deficiencies of the adult in- 
fluence at home. 

Normally, the quality of relationships 
at home and school, the feelings between 
parent and child, the degree of identifi- 
cation with various persons combine to 
give the maturing personality his concept 
of himself. In this development, teachers 
play a large part. If a teacher thought- 
lessly lets a pupil get the impression that 
he, the pupil, is stupid, he will soon see 
himself as a stupid person. Teachers are 
powerful determiners of the self-con- 
cept.'^ 


EGOLESS CHILDREN 


As we study school dropouts and the 
chronic attendance problems we find 
larger numbers of pupils whose develop- 
ment in the role-concept has been 
thwarted or arrested. Usually these are 
children who are growing up in an at- 
mosphere almost devoid of adult influ- 
ence and control. Certain forces in our 
society are operating to remove adult 
support and guidance too early from 
manv children. The effects of this re- 
moval show up in the beginning teen 
vears and earlier, as the child encounters 
a host of psychological and social expec- 
tations that he seldom understands. 

Several studies of junior high school 
children in Oklahoma City reveal a spe- 


10 Arthur W. Combs, “How Should We Look 
at Levels from Democratic Practices?" Child- 
hood Education, XXXII, No. 4 (December, 


1955), P- 161. 
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cies of child that we are calling *egoless." 
He operates on impulse. He has little 
foresight and no realistic long-range 
goals. He is lacking in social conscience, 
has little feeling of responsibility toward 
others, and no self-image or insight. 
Characteristically, these children come 
from homes where parental guidance and 
control have been lacking. Boys are more 
often handicapped than girls because the 
missing influence is more frequently that 
of the father. 

Many children, both boys and girls, are 
being referred to school psychologists 
today because they have no vital contact 
with a father. Even though the father 
may still live with his family, the relation- 
ship to him is bland and ineffectual. 

Many fathers today tend to see their 
role as little more than that of family 
breadwinner. They bring in the money 
with which to Support the family, but 
fail to exercise their paternal role in rela- 
tion to the guidance of their children. As 
one result, we have the matriarchal type 
of home. Articles in homemaking maga- 
zines feature the executive, Career-type 
of housewife. Engineering techniques, 
time and motion studies, are applied to 
kitchen Operations. Counts of foot mile- 
age are made. These seem to reflect a 
matriarchal tendency in family life. 

A form of delinquency is prevalent in 
the home situation where the father role 
is missing. The boys are characteristica]] 
"zooty" in their grooming. They affect 
ducktail haircuts and clothes to match. 
Paradoxically, they exhibit a brand of 
toughness that is labeled masculine on 
TV and in the movies and Comics, In 
projective tests these children draw the 
male figure as a broad-shouldered, crew- 

cut, Steve Canyonesque character which 
they resemble not at all. 

They are characteristically cold or 
neutral toward the father of the family 


and callous to the effect of their acts on 
others. They see nothing wrong with 
stealing cars or with unprovoked attacks 
on others. They desire to be noticed and 
may carry newspaper clippings of their 
publicized misdeeds. 

These children live in the present. Are 
they planning to go to college? “Sure, 
I'm going to be an engineer!” But there 
isno disposition to stay in school, no view 
of reality. . 

We are speaking, of course, of a mi- 
nority of homes and youth, but a minor- 
ity that percentage-wise is almost cer- 
tainly increasing. For most early adoles- 
cents the American family is still the 
basic factor in life and parents come first 
with them, 


FAMILY PRIORITY 


A national survey of boys of ages four- 
teen, fifteen, and sixteen was recently 
conducted by the Survey Research Cen- 
ter of the University of Michigan. By e 
interview technique using “open-ende š 
questions a nation-wide sample of boy 
was studied. (A similar study of girls i5 
Projected.) The results show that m 
adult strivings of the boys often Taun, 
satisfactions in the family. Their experi- 
mentation with responsibility frequently 
Was done in the family setting. Lian 
asked to name an adult person they hopi 
to emulate in adulthood, a majority © 
these boys named a family member. he 

This sampling of boys found n 
adult qualities most valued (repo ^ 
ity fora job and skill in dealing with i 
cial reality”) were worked out largely 
the family sphere. 

The authors of the survey say, 


: ri- 

Family relationships hold undisputed Pe 

ority in most boys’ lives. The mue. in" 

that a friend could never be as close “havior 

ily members. In guiding their own ss par- 
Most boys say they would weigh the 


Eia 
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ents’ opinions more heavily than those of 
friends. . i 

These data bespeak a rather heavy de- 
pendence on parent standards among boys 
this age. To probe the question of depend- 
ence further, we asked a series of questions 
about parental rules—why parents make 
them, what life would be like without them, 
and when one might break them. Two gen- 
eral conclusions can be drawn from re- 
ie first, most boys clearly have re- 
dus Py parental authority; and second, 
Nee © not yet have very secure internal 

ndards for guiding their own behavior.2? 


AGE-MATES AND ROLES 


moe his family, the early adoles- 

s peer relations. This relation is 

"pm praded, As adolescents grow older 

they come under greater influence from 

E mi eie the family influence re- 

n y the time they reach ninth or 

grade, peer orientation is quite 

Marked. 

iy obl school has hardly scratched 

abu ace of tae possibilities for study 

Ae schoo] as an adolescent sub-society. 
meee gee are still in the sociogram 

Sekodi study of the phenomena of the 

Sub-society. 

oo McGuire and associates have 
idola new ground in their studies of 
ene cent role behaviors and age-mate 

Ptance. They are studying the phe- 
er of affiliation and avoidance by 
1 adolescents place one another in 

Clearly defined status relationships. They 

.9Und the following “role assignments" 

In the school society: 

Wheels. Persons who sort of “make the 
Wheels go round.” They are boys and 
girls who tend to run things wherever 
they are, "They're tops.” 

Mi urvey Research Center, University of 

igan, “A Study of Adolescent Boys,” p. 6. 
mimeographed summary of the study. 


Stephen B. Withey, “What Boys See as Their 
Toblems,” Education, Vol. 76, No. 4 (Decem- 


Cn, 1955), pp- 210-13. 


Brains. Persons who . . . seem to get most of 
their ideas from books. They tend to do 
what older people want. i 

Average Kids. Persons who are sort of 
“average ones.” Outside of school they 
run around quite a bit. Some of them are 


in sports. 
Mice. Persons who are often left out or just 
not noticed. People think of them as “in- 


offensive ones.” 
Outcasts, Persons who are sort of “wild 
ones.” They could get into trouble. Some 


people call them “delinquent.” 
Drips and Dopes. Persons who are “left 
out” of things. They tend to make you 


uncomfortable.!? 


The role of “brain” is more frequently 
assigned to girls than to boys. Boys des- 
ignated as "brains" have a lower peer 
status value than the "wheels." Some girl 
"brains" have relatively low peer status. 
Interestingly enough, in different age- 
mate societies and in different years, role 
assignments were found to be made on a 
different basis. *Mice" roles are assigned 
to persons of medium peer status value. 
The “wild one” designations are related 
to low peer status. Restraint, the capacity 
to take note of the consequences of one’s 
actions, seems to be associated with high 
peer status. It is characteristic of “wheels” 
and lacking in the “wild ones.” 

Peer status shows a tendency to change 
in school. Adolescent society, like adult 
society, possesses a good deal of mobility. 

McGuire found that girls are more 
adult-oriented than boys. One might 
guess that accelerated maturation and 
closer association with mothers are rea- 
sons. Adult-orientation seems associated 
with the “brain” role in school society. 


THWARTED GROWTH 


One of the commonest ways to harm 
children is to expect them to grow up too 
12 Carson McGuire and others, “Adolescent 


Role Behavior and Age-Mate Acceptance.” 
Paper read at a meeting of the Southwestern 


Psychological Association in Dallas, April 1954. 
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fast. Parents and teachers sometimes hin- 
der growth by failure to exert appropri- 
ate influence and to adapt it to the chang- 
ing needs of youth. We cannot expect a 
child to be a little adult. Many of today's 
adults never had a chance to be little 
children. We can never blame a child for 
being childish. He needs the opportunity 
for the sake of growth. 

As children grow their needs change. 
Of course adolescents need parents, but 
they need them in a different way from 
children. Some adults have such respect 
for adolescents' striving for independence 
that they fail to supply the necessary 
guidance. Parents often seem to be con- 
fused over their roles in this respect. It 
is somehow felt that a laissez-faire kind 
of supervision entails less risk of damag- 
ing the youth than an authoritarian kind 
and that there is no better alternative. 

Clinicians are concerned about the 
tendency of some adolescents to behave 
in ways having a quality of pseudo-ma- 
turity. It is not uncommon today to find 
a high degree of steady dating even 
among junior high school youth. In some 
senior high schools 15 to 3o per cent of 


the graduating classes are married. One 
clinician writes, 


It seems proper for a parent to be con- 
cerned that a son or daughter be able to 
dance at sixteen. With this in mind we can 
understand parents wishing to have fifteen- 
year-old high schoolers taught social danc- 
ing. But unfortunately the pressure doesn't 
end here. Elementary school principals re- 
port that they are being pushed by parents’ 
groups to teach social dancing to eleven- or 
ten-year-olds. No matter how we try to 
stretch their squeaking ego, this age group 
is definitely not ready for this kind of in- 
volvement.!? 


A study of the ways in which society 


thwarts and twists adolescent social 


13 Ralph D. Rabinovitch, “Our Adolescents 
and Their World," Tbe Englisb Journal, XLIV, 
No. 5 (May, 1955), p. 264. 


growth would reveal some reasons for 
delinquent behavior. Car-stealing, for ex- 
ample, is a favorite pastime of some 
early adolescents. Driving a car of ones 
own is one of the most obvious symbols 
of maturity in our society. In one cor- 
rectional institution 8o per cent of the 
adolescent boys serving time had been 
committed for the offense of stealing a 
car and driving it across a state line. 
A study of the misbehavior of 500 chil- 
dren ages seven to sixteen apprehended 
by police in one city showed that at age 
twelve there was a sudden increase 1n 
the number of offenses. The fourteen- and 
fifteen-year-old group exceeded all other 
age groups in total apprehensions. After 
age fifteen, the number of apprehensions 
decreased. More than one-half the offend- 
ers were in grades seven, eight, and nine. 
Conspicuous among offenses committed 
were those of rebellion against adults.!* 


SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS 


Research is needed on interpersonal Ie 
lations in schools. We know a good deal 
about the effect on pupils of teaching 
methods and teachers! personalities. That 
School atmospheres vary in mysterious 
ways is undeniable, but we lack studies 
that take into account all the relationships 
in a school. 

If parents are sometimes confused 
about the meaning and application of 
democracy, just so teachers and school 
administrators can be. In staff planning 
and in the classroom we sometimes 5€€ 
a weird mixture of laissez-faire an 
authoritarian philosophy and technique? 
The human effects are not so very differ- 
ent. Tension and low morale develop 3$ 
quickly from one as from the other. por 
haps it is safe to say that laissez-faire prac- 


istics 

14 Mildred Helm Hurd, “Some Characteri5 z 

of 5oo Children Apprehended by Oklahom 
City Police." An unpublished thesis. 
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tices are much more prevalent than 
authoritarian. There is no comfort in 
such a conclusion. Cliques to combat in- 
Security arise in the laissez-faire setting 
as quickly as in the autocratic. If the ade 
ministrator is unclear in his own mind re- 
garding the values and practice of demo- 
cratic leadership, the teachers and pupils 
are likely to be also. The quality of liv- 
ing in a school inevitably reflects the 
leader’s values. : 

Does too much of our junior high 
School planning have reference to what 
Is ahead? The junior high school years 
P sts the intermediate grades and 
dt senior high school. Relations in both 
ri ng are important. In seventh grade 
but a — art, general music, and 
be S cn € The student may 
Fy, "p ose to the old subject mat- 
territore : E t is no fun unless the 
deat p" he seventh-grader has 
ici E years of the general sub- 
oa E. E ve bored unless his horizons 
ier ed—unless he gets hold of new, 

: problems to work on. 
am Int per show that students 
lonas: £ um on seventh grade as their 
Fr B ia in school. What kind of 
Wise M in the school program 1s 
Subject- REED effant ew aE 
Parenti matter articulation, but that ap- 

y has not borne much fruit. 


dh partly because studies in articulation 

Subie or the most part been restricted to 

o Ject matter articulation that the problem 
articulation continues to exist." 


Yu In many school systems the elementary, 
prior high school, and senior high plan 
Ver programs independently. Too few 


14 


Smit and Margaret Ruth 


| Work as Deeper 
Harper & Brothers, 


Esther Lloyd-Jones 
e h, Student Personne: 
i aching (New York, 
954), p. 33. 


of us recognize in practice that the learn- 
ers school life is one piece and should 
be integrated under unified leadership, 
planning, and philosophy. The increasing 
concern for curriculum development 
overarching the whole span from kinder- 
garten to twelfth grade is promising. 


One must live and work with adoles- 
cents to understand and appreciate how 
reasonable and idealistic they really are. 
What they say may not reveal their true 
values as clearly as what they do. To the 
perceptive observer they have many ways 
of telling what they are really like. 

The following are instances of be- 
havior of adolescents and younger chil- 
dren over a short period of time in a city 
school system. These could be dupli- 
cated in any other American city. 

A sophomore girl died of cancer. Her 
classmates launched a drive to raise 
money for a memorial to her. The plan 
soon became known as *The Million 
Penny Round-up." When the million 
pennies were collected the memorial was 
built with half the money and the bal- 
ance was donated to cancer research. 

A junior boy was out of school for a 
long period while he underwent a series 
of operations. His return to school de- 

ended on his getting an expensive wheel- 
chair. To buy the chair his classmates set 
aside a special day for earning money. 
They bought the chair. 

Students in that school built a house 
for a family made homeless by a fire. 
Under the lead of the vocational carpen- 
try class, and with a little help from par- 
ents, thev built the house completely and 
helped the family move in. 

Would the values that adults hold 
lead to the solutions that the children 


found? 


History and Development of the 
Junior High School* 


DONALD W. LENTZ 


PRINCIPAL, PORT WASH INGTON 


HE junior high school movement, in 
A with the era of power steering, 
directional signals, and jet propulsion, is 
proceeding at the highest speed since its 
inception, in the early 1900's. Its impact 
on our educational programs is powerful. 
Evidence of this force is on all sides. 
Major educational institutions are devot- 
ing funds, personnel, and time to research 
and reporting on the status of these 
grades that have formed a nebulous edu- 
cational interlude between the elemen- 
tary school and the high school. At the 
February, 195; convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals, numerous study groups con- 
sidered problems definitely dealing with 
the junior high school. The United States 
Office of Education has pointed up the 
junior high school growth in a publica- 
tion entitled Junior Higb Scbool Facts 
[15]. The United States Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, through 
the Office of Education, Sponsored a 
National Conference on Junior High 
Schools in February, 1955, and reported 
the results of this conference in its publi- 
cation Strengths and Weaknesses of the 
Junior High School [16]. The Commit- 


* Mr. Lentz was formerly Principal of Parma 
Junior High School in Ohio. He has written in 
the field of mathematics education as well as in 
administration and curriculum development, 
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tee on Junior High School Education of 
the National Association of —— 
School Principals has prepared a repo E 
entitled “The Daily Schedule in a 
Junior High Schools” for publicanon D 
the May, 1956 Bulletin of the NAS a 
[14] which summarizes a compr m s 
Survey made by that group. pecia 
professional magazine articles and Bes 
letins are reporting on administra on 
Practices and subject-matter areas 
taining to the junior high school, a 
more and more local organizations 
teachers and administrators are beng 
formed to discuss and evaluate ane 
and procedures that are being tried o 
in grades seven, eight, and nine. _ he 
These significant items symbolize he 
nation-wide interest of educators in pis 
programs for early adolescents, and p 
flect the concern and active interest o 
lay people toward the education n 
young people who are approaching 5 
ior high schoo] age. . hool 
Whether or not the junior high "i an 
is “here to Stay" is not necessari dient 
issue at this point. It is more Wm init 
to recognize that this same ter the 
has attained significant status duri P ond 
past half century, and that its E ign al 
policies will have a profound eigi o “a 
secondary education during the ye igp- 
come. An examination of its develop 
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ment will serve to focus on the reasons 
for its being, and on its potentialities. No 
graphs, tables, or other statistics are in- 
cluded here. 

The junior high school, for purposes 
of this discussion, is an American public 
School consisting of grades seven, eight, 
and nine, with an administration and staff 
of Its own. It may be housed in a separate 
building, or may share a building or fa- 
Cilities with other grades. In any event, if 
it does share such ‘facilities, it remains an 
identifiable entity. 

"i ae high school fits into a tradi- 
dow € pattern of six grades in the 
ceni ary School, three grades in the 
i nigh school, and three grades in 
Sider pim This organization is 
Po d «nown as a 6-3-3 plan, as 
ue ae with an 8-4 plan, which would 
"ey mo ghtgrade elementary school 
WS nor m Tear Mgh school. These plans 
Ca e in usive, for variations such as 

Ti -2-4 plans are not uncommon. 
sho] pupils who attend the junior high 
en ay be à cross section of the ado- 
the aos community, but all come within 
tively k eleven to sixteen, with rela- 
than hd at the extremes. Tt is assumed 
Shan ile all of these pupils are adoles- 

S, there is considerable overlapping 


ro : : 
ti ™ grade to grade in their degree of 
aturation. 


BASIS FOR CONCERN 


"o junior high school has been a con- 
t rsial institution from its beginning, 
"s 1900. Although numerous reasons 
lish e brought forth to justify the estab- 
Ment of such a school, it is apparent 

ât in many cases it was established, not 
ae of any strong and proved edu- 
all ‘onal values, but as an expedient, usu- 
Y to solve a housing problem; and in 
"ly cases because it was “the thing to 


do»; * 4 . h b 
1n educational circles amidst the pub- 


licity attending this new cure-all for the 
ills of the traditional 8-4 grade organiza- 
tion. 

After a more or less dormant period 
from 1920 to 1940, there is a new and 
lively interest in the junior high school 
and its purpose and worth in an educa- 
tional program. This interest appears to 
get its impetus from several sources, a 
few of which are noted here. 

First, the increasing school population 
is being felt at the secondary school level, 
and school boards are faced with the 
matter of providing new buildings. Will 
they be new junior high school build- 
ings, or will they be new high schools, 
with grades 7-9 inheriting the old facili- 
ties? If they are new junior high schools, 
what will they contain in the way of 
facilities which will meet the needs of 
the pupils? What are these needs? Can a 
well-organized new junior high school 
bring prestige to the community to a 
degree comparable to a new high school? 

Second, recent popular articles on 
juvenile delinquency are tending to focus 
the public eye on junior high schools as 
well as high schools. One result of this 
emphasis is a popular demand for im- 

roved facilities and programs. 

Third, more complete knowledge 
about adolescents which has been gath- 
ered during the past forty years has pro- 
vided information about the needs of 
these children and about possible ways to 
meet them. This is causing much educa- 
tional experimentation and curriculum 
reorganization, and is challenging present 
practices in the junior high schools. 

Fourth, many teachers who are work- 
ing with grades 7-9 are not satisfied with 
the current program of the junior high 
school and point to persistent behavior 
problems and to frequent low-level 
achievement as evidence of ineffective- 
ness. Many still look upon grades seven 
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and eight as an extension of the elemen- 
tary school and grade nine as a preview 
of high school, raising the question 
whether education actually has moved 
away from the 8-4 school plan. f 

Fifth, probably because of the stimula- 
tion of the other factors, teacher-training 
institutions are offering more opportuni- 
ties for trainees to learn about adolescents 
and the junior high school through for- 
mal courses, workshops, and so forth. 

In view of this renewed interest, it ap- 
pears desirable to re-examine the early 
claims for the junior high school and to 
determine whether or not it has met the 
initial challenges and perhaps gone be- 
yond them to make even more significant 
contributions to the education of ado- 
lescents. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND FOR 
CURRENT PRACTICES 


By the end of the ninteenth century 
the 8-4 plan was the predominant form 
of school organization. Gruhn and Doug- 
lass [6] point out these two important 
conclusions from their study of the de- 
velopment of this plan. 


First, there is no evidence that the eight- 
year elementary school and the four-year 
high school were influenced in their origin 
and early development by any recognition 
of the nature of the physical and psycho- 
logical growth of children. 

Second, the elementary and secondary 
schools began as two entirely separate in- 
stitutions; furthermore, throughout much 
of their early history there was little or no 
attempt to bring about satisfactory articula- 
tion between them, 


By 1890 much dissatisfaction with the 
8-4 plan was being expressed by edu- 
cators, especially college and university 
representatives. Several groups studied 
the problems—the Committee of Ten 
(1893), the Committee of Fifteen (1895), 
the Committee on College Entrance Re- 


quirements (1899), the Chicago Univer- 
sity Conferences (1902), the Committees 
on Six-year Courses, the Committee on 
Economy of Time in Education (1907) 
—and recommended various grade and 
curriculum reorganizations. The 6-6 plan 
gained considerable professional support 
during this period. . 

It is interesting to note that until 1910 
no mention of an intermediate school 
was made by various study groups "i 
prominent educators. However, y de 
school systems had already introduce 
the 6-3-3 plan, and in view of this de- 
velopment Gruhn and Douglass [6] con- 
clude that "the plan of grade Uri 
tion which included the junior hig^ 
School was not a direct outcome of the 
recommendations of any of the € 
tees on reorganization." These wm 
point out, however, that the basic en 
losophy and practices in the early eel 
high were the outgrowth of the ark 
study committees, even though acre 
form of grade reorganization did ace 
originate with any of those He » 

The goals and objectives of the j 
junior high schools which grew n 
the 8-4 reorganization movement yy 
essentially these: to bring about ane 
of time in the total elementary-secon "d 
school program; to provide an ca 
tional program designed for papi 
to provide closer articulation betW 
elementary and secondary school; ils 
bring about better retention of Pig 
through grade 9; to enable an earlier the 
ferentiation of instruction to suit id- 
needs, interests, and capacities of indiv 
ual pupils. 3 

The broad values listed are stated of 
terms of symptoms of aes 
the 8-4 organization rather Eon the 
clearly defined action program 
newly created institution. -ciples 

Noar [12] lists these basic princ!P 
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on which the junior high school was 
founded: 


G) Articulation—helping children to go 
from elementary school through junior high 
School with as little difficulty as possible. 
(2) Exploration—giving young teen-agers 
a chance to find out through brief experi- 
ences what some of the high school courses 
Were like, with the expectation that this 
Would help them to choose their senior high 
School courses more wisely. (3) Educa- 
tional Guidance—helping pupils to choose 
from among elective subjects offered in the 
Junior, and later the senior high school. (4) 
Vocational Guidance—helping pupils to 
make decisions about jobs and careers. (5) 
Activity—providing social and athletic ex- 
Periences and giving the students a chance 
to participate in administration and control 
of the school. These activities were organ- 
ed into an “extra-curricular program" of 
clubs, (6) T'ime-saving—permitting bright 
students to skip a semester and thus to 
Specialize earlier and enter senior high 
School sooner, 


As early in the junior high school 
Movement as 1928, the National Educa- 
ton Association published a Research 
Bulletin [4] devoted to this “new ven- 
‘ure in public education.” This forward- 
looking publication recognized that the 
New school was in a developmental stage 
and cautioned against standardization at 
that time. It pointed out, too, that 

Changing the habitat, erecting a new 
building and calling ita junior high 
School does not make it one. Neither is 
3 Junior high school merely a regrouping 
9f some of the old elementary and high 
School grades... . A school is a junior 
high School to the extent to which its 
courses of study and administration con- 
Orm to the needs of adolescent youth." 
: his early Research Bulletin of the 

ational Education Association relies 
"Pon Koos [11] to a great extent in stat- 
mg functions peculiar to the junior high 


s . 
shoal. These may be summarized as fol- 
Ws: 


i. Realizing a democratic school system 
through retention of pupils, economy of 
time, recognition of individual differences, 
exploration and guidance, and pre-voca- 
tional guidance. 

2. Adaption of the school to the nature 
of the adolescent child. 

3. Providing conditions for better teach- 
ing through specialization on the part of 
teachers. 

4. Securing better scholarship. 

5. Improving the disciplinary situation 
and socializing opportunities under the su- 
pervision of more than one teacher during 
the day. 


The purposes and goals of the early 
junior high school stated by Koos, 
Gruhn, Douglass, and Noar represent the 
functions most commonly given in the 
literature. In general, they have the fol- 
lowing characteristics which make the 
avowed purposes difficult to interpret in 
terms of actual values coming from the 
6-3-3 plan: 


They are broad generalizations, even 
though the complete statements often have 
exploratory and clarifying material not 
given here. 


They tend to be based upon overcoming 
deficiencies of the 8-4 plan, rather than 
upon any sound thesis that a 6-3-3 rear- 
rangement has advantages. 


They are hypothetical to a high degree, 
primarily because the junior high school 
had not been in operation and because cer- 
tain phases of the recommendations, especi- 
ally those bearing upon guidance, behavior 
of adolescents, and articulation were in rela- 
tively early stages of study. 


Most of the statements are given in terms 
of organization rather than of actual values 
to the individual pupil. 


Each statement would appear to have 
equal force at every grade level, with the 
exception of statements that refer specifi- 
cally to “the adolescent." Even in those 
cases, if “the pupil” were substituted, the 
statement could apply to all parts of the 


school. 
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There appears to be a basic assumption 
that the organization and programs in 
grades 1-6 and 10-12 are essentially sound, 
and that grades 7-9 should be so ordered 
that pupils can make the transition from the 
early grades to the completely different high 
school with a minimum of difficulty. There 
is no implication, in the earlier literature at 
least, that the nature of the elementary or 
senior high school programs made it diffi- 


cult to provide for easy articulation with . 


the junior high school; or that these pro- 
grams contributed to many of the difficulties 
attributed to grades 7-9; or that a develop- 
mental program from grades 1-8 might be 
planned in such a manner that there would 
be no abrupt change in methods, facilities, 
and/or organization at any point, and es- 
pecially at grades 6-7 and 9-10, 


CURRENT TRENDS IN THE 
FORMULATION OF OBJECTIVES 


Granting that many of the first junior 
high schools were expedient in nature 
and developed because of dissatisfaction 
with earlier organization plans, much 
constructive thinking has been given to 
the "in-between years" served by this 
school. Although organization and ad- 
ministration remain important factors, 
the tendency is to consider the operation 
of the school in terms of the values to 
the individual child. 

Herriot, Sands, and Stauffacher [ro], 
in discussing the history and objectives 
of junior high school education, point 
out the change in emphasis in this man- 
ner: 


Of the early, widely accepted functions, 
about the only one to disappear almost com- 
pletely is the "retention of pupils,” inas- 
much as compulsory attendance laws quite 
generally exceed the usual junior high age 
in California and other states where junior 
high schools have been generally organized. 
Many other functions have been redirected 
or otherwise modified: economy of time, 
vocational exploration, guidance, individu- 
alization of instruction, exploration of inter- 


ests and abilities, socialization. Some other 
concepts have been added, of which integra- 
tion is the most significant: integration of 
learning outcomes and integration of the 
social group. 


Current statements about the educa- 
tional values of the junior high school 
tend to develop from three overlapping 
concepts: functions of the junior high 
school, the imperative needs of the junior 
high school youth, and developmental 
tasks peculiar to adolescents. 

The functions, as stated by Douglass 
and Gruhn [6], represent a “revised state- 
ment of functions” based upon a detailed 
study of current practices and statements 
by educational leaders. These functions 
are a refinement of the earlier goals and 
objectives, 

Herriot and others [10], after deter- 
mining that “The Ten Imperative Needs 
of Youth” as developed by the Commit- 
tee on Curriculum Planning and Devel- 
opment of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals were too 
broad for vital application to the junior 
high school, reformulated these needs in 
terms of the young adolescents of the 
junior high school, and stated them as the 
“Imperative Needs of Junior High School 
Youth.” 

While the “needs” given by Herriot 
overlap the early “goals” ideas and give due 
emphasis to health and basic academic 
skills, they tend to center upon the prem- 
ie that "the junior high school offers 
exceptional opportunity for the blossom 
ing social sense of young adolescents: 
there is one emphasis that should charac- 
terize the junior high school more than 
any other, it is social and political de- 
mocracy." 5 

Alberty [1] discusses the fe 
mental tasks concept in the chapter e 
derstanding the Adolescent," in analyz- 
ing needs of the adolescent. This COP 
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Cept was popularized by Havighurst [7]. 

Under this theory every child has im- 
pud upon him by his own biological 

ure and the society of which he is a 
part at various stages of development a 
Series of tasks which he must learn to 
Leer ue They represent personal-social 
: s which must be met and, as such, 
e T mM to some degree a 
sul die ues or objectives at which 

a should aim. 


ATTAINING STATED OBJECTIVES 


E das already been noted that the 
dost noli of the junior high 
bow some modification, are still 
Scheet : e functions of the modern 
vere ds daa meaning has been 
and by peras ces STU S mei 
attending this ech, he needs of pupils 
The © sc ool. 
"€ p rece. "imperative needs," 
the lien opmental tasks" presented in 
is ee esum represent attempts 
dn e carefully the values which 
igh Vi as "i from the modern junior 
rather en, - That these values are goals 
true bor * actualities in most cases is 
Were Biss it would appear that if they 
equip oe our youth would be better 
ei i to meet the problems of pres- 
contribs iving and to make more valuable 
as ind; utions to their own happiness 
T ividuals and to that of all mankind. 
Ti sum of these functions, needs, and 
the bens applied to the curriculum for 
d i. olescent would provide a program 
of we do much to develop attitudes 
ual -worth and respect for the individ- 
nan ee his place in a democratic society, 
Sd or the attainment of intellectual and 
al skills necessary to function ade- 
quately in that society. There is ample 
PPortunity to provide experiences an: 
gu a spirit of inquiry and scientific 
alysis of problems. 


However, at this stage of development, 
there is relatively little evidence that the 
junior high school (the 6-3-3 plan) has 
demonstrated marked superiority over 
any plan, or that the newer objectives are 
being extensively incorporated into the 
junior high school. 

Gruhn and Douglass [6] report that 
there is very little in the modest experi- 
mental evidence available to indicate that 
pupils educated under the 6-3-3 organi- 
zation are superior to other pupils. 

Alberty, in his presentation to the An- 
nual Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals in 
1955 [13], made these observations: 


1. The junior high school, by and large, 
has failed to bridge the gap between the ele- 
mentary school and the high school. In 
general, it has adopted the general curricu- 
lar pattern of the high school—separate 
subjects taught by specialists, rather than 
the elementary school’s more unified con- 
cept of the curriculum. 

2. Only to a limited extent has it suc- 
ceeded in providing for an experience- 
centered approach to learning. While the 
larger schools have provided exploratory 
experiences in the fine and applied arts, the 
central emphasis has continued to be the 
mastery of certain academic fields of knowl- 
edge. Extraclass activities have increased but 
mostly they are divorced from the regular 
work of the classroom. 

3. While it has tended to increase the 
holding power, far too many students drop 
out at the earliest opportunity. 

4. In many instances, the junior high 
school is merely an administrative device 
designed to facilitate the smooth running 
of the school machine. 

5. While special guidance services seem 
to have increased under the impetus of the 
reorganization movement, these services 
have not become a part of the day-to-day 
activities of the school. 

6. Only a small percentage of the junior 
high schools has moved in the direction of 
a unified, problem-centered program of 
general education, even though the desir- 
ability of such a program is recognized and 
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the procedures for developing it have been 
well known for at least twenty-five years. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Essex and Spayde [5] take the stand 
that the junior high school is here to stay 
and point out that, actually, there are 
few opponents challenging the move- 
ment in theory and practice. They point 
to the growth of the junior high school 
movement, reiterate earlier claims for this 
type of school, and name newer prac- 
tices, such as the use of the "core cur- 
riculum" and improved guidance pro- 
grams. However, in none of the literature 
has it been shown that the use of the new 
practices and recent recognition of the 
concepts of the functions, needs, and 
tasks enumerated earlier have made the 
junior high school a significantly more 
effective educational unit than that of 
four decades ago. 

This lack of proof is due chiefly to the 
difficulties involved in performing re- 
search in an area which is relatively new 
and unsettled, rather than to any actual 
failure of the junior high school. Man 
of the values which are claimed to de- 
velop better Citizens, a more effective de- 
mocracy, a more stable €conomy, a more 
secure individual and world population, 
and so forth cannot be measured ade- 
quately in terms of any present achieve- 
ments, since the real test must await the 
results which will come when those who 
are educated in the modern junior high 
school have functioned in our society as 
adults. Pending that, estimates of effec- 
tiveness must be made in terms of the 
present apparent adjustment of pupils to 
their school and community. 

Meanwhile, several very functional 
values of the junior high school can be 
recognized. Granting that, to a degree, 
they arise because of expediency and 
perhaps in self-defense, they are making 


an effective contribution to the pen 
tional program. These may be state 
briefly as: 


1. Providing for housing in communi- 
ties where the population increase 1s 
reaching the secondary level. Many com- 
munities are facing the problem by con- 
structing junior high school buildings 
with facilities designed to suit what P 
pear to be the needs of an ge uae 
program for children between the ages 
of eleven and sixteen. This is a change 
from the policy of building a — 
mental new high school and pr 
the junior high school program in wr 
former high school quarters. It bey E 
be recognized that lack of facilities rt 
quently hindered the functioning of in 
junior high school in its designated p 

2. Stimulating further study of va 
functions of the junior high school eee 
the needs of its pupils in an effort to p E 
a more effective curriculum. The func 
tions, needs, and tasks enumerated p 
in this discussion are partial results is. 
this effort, and it is hoped that imp = 
mentation arising from research = 
bring the stated objectives to —- 

3. Encouraging teacher-training ead 
tutions to provide programs for ne 5 
tive junior high school teachers, Y GA 
nizing that these teachers must RS 
special training for the educational pr 
gram at this level. 


Another indication of the worth ji p 
junior high school is that the mora haps 
its pupils appears to be good. pers 
this stems from their feeling of p ing 
achieved a new status and ep its 
récognized as more mature than voii 
tary school pupils. Perhaps the in ht an 
freedom of movement and veh in 
the physical and social opportun! ener- 
the new school contribute to the g nior 
ally enthusiastic acceptance of j" 
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high school. True, the exuberance, exer- 
cise of freedom, and attempts at inde- 
pendence frequently result in adjustment 
problems, but as teachers and adminis- 
ators understand the significance of 
adolescent behavior and design a pro- 
Erem to channel these drives into pro- 
aie areas, many of the problem situa- 
ill decrease. 

Md. of wide-scale or organized 
Spite p S to the junior high school, in 
Ves 2 sew questions about its true 
viae v T e another piece of evidence 
Hana ie hool has value on the educa- 
Ron Ligue Most of the efforts arising 
this level rd urs of weaknesses at 
loniae ^ $ pq ae making the 
toward l work rather than 
E les 2 hing it. On the fringe are 
grade wei e who advocate significant 
uni ae There are some, for 
Pini etd who favor abolishing grades 
college nig ig and adding two years of 
Bram. Mu ap twelve-year school pro- 
Upon Ex ch of this reasoning is based 
mies pr te educational plans, ap- 
mass edu verlook the major element of 
Jnited oon for all children in the 
the fictam d and pays little attention to 
Suitable s dealing with an enriched and 

The Lia: imi for adolescents. 
appear rends in the junior high school 
eed to be toward performing the 
and all ns, meeting the imperative needs, 
‘on for the performance of the 
iiie pmental tasks already given. The 
die CP slow, owing to lack of fa- 
ue trained personnel, and definitely 
philosophies—but there is move- 

Ment, p 

on P fortunately, little if anything based 
esearch and analysis 1s reported on 
‘i attainment of stated goals. Surveys of 
se Ctices are common, statements of phi- 
Ophy are frequent, and recommended 
“ure curricula can be found readily; 


but evaluations of programs in action are 
scarce. 

Research on a functional, operational 
level is needed to determine whether 
there is any justification for a 6-3-3 Or- 
ganization other than to provide ade- 
quate housing. Until empirical evidence 
is available, statements of worth are aca- 
demic and tend to result in an inbreeding 
of unevaluated ideas. 

There are two alternatives, however, 
that are not so imposing as detailed re- 
search projects and that may be more 
realistic in terms of accomplishment for 
the educator who must cope with the 

roblem from day to day in a school 
building. (1) Permit the present pattern 
of evaluation to continue on a more or 
less informal basis and retain practices 
that withstand the march of time. (2) 
Because in most schools experimentation 
of some kind is going on, place emphasis 
on more careful experimentation fol- 
lowed by honest evaluation in terms of 
pupil growth rather than on administra- 
tive expediency or “smoothness of opera- 
tion” as a means of screening desirable 
from undesirable practices. 

In any event, the improvement of the 
junior high school, and perhaps its very 
existence, will be dependent upon the 
scientific evaluation of its practices and 
the objective application of results. 
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Organizing for Staff and Student Growth’ 


ALFRED H. SKOGSBERG 


PRINCIPAL, BLOOMFIELD (N. J.) JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


T= junior high school comprises the 
eles or four years of sec- 
through pai commonly grades 7 
€ 3 t was created because of the 
culiar] es organizational structure pe- 
Kiben p to educating early ado- 
Wit or ars years before the first one 
re sn ized there was widespread dis- 
iind nena with the anachronistic 8-4 
for di. gression plan. The main reason 
junior T and rapid growth of the 
made in m school is the progress it has 
tures in en its organizational fea- 
of oor va ms of the developmental needs 
the Seta unger youth and in terms of 
dir indios: of secondary education in 
one of big 6-3-3 plan thus became 
in a di fere rst structural modifications 
earning, nt approach to teaching and 
é ee id one school, organization is 
term, “Th eing a generic than a specific 
structed by dita be many types con- 
Particul y different criteria, each for a 
Banizatin. purpose. The creation of or- 
he tonal plans to facilitate learning 1s 

ig, ae responsibility of secondary 
Velo ministration But there has de- 
NEAN an alarming gap between present 

B ‘omg and the best we know. Within 

ave ra quarter century, many proposals 

een advanced to close it. These 


Fog” Skogsberg’s continuing interest in pur- 
Vegjo ed organization of the school is re- 
in this article. 
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have dealt mainly with rearrangement of 
the content of the existing program of 
studies. Very few have proposed rede- 
signing organizational structure to make 
possible basic changes in program, to 
stimulate the creation of better ap- 
proaches to the task of providing the 
best experiential gamuts for a particu- 
lar group of children in a particular lo- 
cale. The clear implication of this is a 
need for a design of organization adapt- 
able enough to make real curriculum 
improvement possible and feasible. 


ORGANIZING THE STAFF 


The professional staff should devote 
the greater part of its time and effort to 
curriculum improvement. Curriculum 
improvement occurs only when the at- 
tributes of the end product come closer 
to the realization of the purposes for 
which the institution exists. The func- 
tional efficiency of the staff depends upon 
its operational patterns, which stem from 
the basic organizational concept. There- 
fore, the basis of staff organization must 
be in terms of the goals of the school if 
better education of adolescents is to be 
achieved. 

The usual basis of staff organization 
found in our secondary schools con- 
ceives of education as a series of more or 
less unrelated processes. This concept 
stems from the outmoded line-and-staff 
pattern and from faculty and atomistic 
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psychology. This pattern determines how 
people will work together. . 

The personnel interrelationships of the 
staff are set by this process-based? oper- 
ational concept. Examination of second- 
ary schools reveals subject-matter depart- 
ments dominating the organization. Each 
one claims a vested interest in program 
planning. Teacher isolation within a sub- 
ject-matter area is fostered. Specialists 
compete for status with other specialists. 
Fractionalization of subject-matter areas 
into narrower specialties, or separate de- 
partments, occurs as schools get larger, 
until we have such inexplicable phenom- 
€na as separate departments of French, 
Latin, Spanish, German, or even a sep- 
arate one of American History. Heated 
arguments often occur about such ques- 
tions as whether arithmetic should be in 
the commercial subjects or mathematics 
department. There is constant striving to 
make some departmental pet subject a re- 
quirement for all Pupils, regardless of 
their personal needs or plans. Interdepart- 
mental competition for the largest share 
of the time of the “best” pupils is keen. 
In this type of organization, subjects are 
continued in the curriculum long after 
they have lost their usefulness for pupils 
—classical Greek for example. Program 
improvement consists mainly of sequen- 
tial rearrangement of traditional topics 
or the addition of new names and aims 
to old material. Pupils are forced into 
preconceived program patterns that too 
often are only very slightly related to 
their needs. Kind and degree of status 
differentiation of people by job title are 


1For a detailed analysis of bases of 
tion see: 

Will French, “Postwar Schools Should Be 
Purpose Organized,” Teachers College Record, 
April 1945. — 

Alfred H. Skogsberg, Basing Staff Organiza- 
tion on Purpose," Pbi Delta Kappan, March 


1955. 


organiza- 


stressed far beyond the point of useful- 
ness in organization. The result is a hier- 
archical rigidity and an operational in- 
flexibility that practically throttle adapt- 
ability.2 Even worse, this process-based 
pattern of organization mistakes the 
means of education for its ends, charac- 
teristically almost completely ignoring 
the integrative phase of learning. And, 
to their discredit, so-called accrediting 
agencies with sonorous titles help to 
perpetuate this state of functional dis- 
orientation by solemnly measuring edu- 
cational temperatures" with process-cali- 
brated thermometers, and, regrettably, 
Paraphrasing process-oriented bes 
tive criteria” and applying them as 4 
measure of junior high school xc pig 
To do what we know needs to 
done about the secondary school a 
gram, staff operational patterns must y 
functionally relevant to the goals of ja 
school, which are the purposes of sec 
ondary education in our society. e 
quently, the primary, predominant pe 
of staff organization must be purpose, n h 
process, if we are to attain our goals vie 
a minimum waste of time and effort 2 
those involved—the staff, the pupils, à 
the community, Happily, there 15 sai 
mon agreement on what these purpos : 
are. The five major ones can be stated : 
Citizenship, home and family lr 
health, lifework, and guidance in i 
sense of the attainment of emotionally 
mature self-direction. yes 
The 1955 White House Conference >” 
port on “What Should Our Schools s 
shows this common agreement by s 
these purposes in almost the same b are 
Therefore, since junior high schoo diim, 
not so bound by tradition, conservat? 


ias diis 
* For a detailed explanation of adapeabi d. 

herent in organization see: Paul R. Graw-Hill 

ciples of School Administration (Mc 

Book Company, 1946), p. 195- 
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college entrance requirements, Carnegie 
Units, or what have you as senior high 
Schools seem to like to be, junior high 
Schools at least need not be involved in 
perpetuating or picking up the long out- 
moded practice of a process-based staff 
organization, but can and should be pur- 
pose-based, much closer to the best we 
know. 

. This purpose-based staff organization 
Is relatively simple to construct. The 
Working subgroups of the staff are pur- 
pose committees not subject-matter de- 
partments. The experience and compe- 
tencies of the staff are utilized differently. 
Each of these committees is charged with 
the responsibility of assessing the total 
ed effort in terms of the purpose to 
€ achieved. Each staff committee taps, 
a far as possible, the special competen- 
cies inherent in the staff pattern. Teachers 
trained in related arts, science, language 
arts; Social science, health, and mathe- 
matics work together, motivated by an 
ee problem. Thus, more of the 
oot of the staff potential is brought 
Bor ar on the major goals of the school. 
eubject-matter specialists, the "process 
Xperts,” serve as consultants to the staff 
Committees as needed to help to deter- 
mine what each area of organized knowl- 
edge can contribute to problem solution 
and the best way to utilize it. 

_ Committee decisions recommend ac- 
tion without specifying how it shall be 
Achieved in the classroom. If, for ex- 
ample, the citizenship committee recom- 
mended that the level of reading skills be 
raised, the classroom teachers would 
Choose the tactics and techniques to im- 
Plement it. The teacher of mathematics 
Would concern himself with the method- 
ology of teaching the reading skills pe- 
culiar to mathematics, and so on with 
each of the other special areas. The com- 
Mittee decision is in a sense strategic, 


while that of the classroom teacher is 
tactical. Changes in what happens to pu- 

ils are thus more easily and more rap- 
idly made. The staff committee chairmen 
and the subject specialists act as class- 
room consultants in planning the instruc- 
tional program. Operation of this kind 
centers responsibility and delineates prac- 
tice more efficiently. 

The curriculum of the purpose-based 
school is dynamic. Initiating different se- 
ries of experiences for special and com- 
mon needs and for new demands is a re- 
sponsibility of the whole staff. Individual 
pupil programs are frequently modified. 
Special provisions are more easily made 
for the most able pupils. The restrictions 
imposed by the chronological lockstep 
of the grade-a-year system can be thrown 
off without fear of the traditional specters 
of “skipping” or “acceleration” or “re- 
tardation.” Decisions about the vertical 
and horizontal articulation of learning 
gamuts in relation to purposes foster the 
use of different types of curricular or- 
ganizational devices for specific goals. 
Subject organization, core, unified stud- 
ies, all can be used concurrently or con- 
secutively for a long time or a short time 
to solve instructional problems. The re- 
sponsibility, within the purpose organi- 
zation, rests directly upon the entire pro- 
fessional staff to devise the most efficient 
means to satisfy an adequate, professional 
diagnosis of the situation. The rate of 
change in improvement is faster because 
the greater the understanding of more of 
the people concerned, the more rapid the 
necessary adaptations created. 

The results of actual experience with 
practical operation of the more adaptable 
purposed-based staff organization are 
conclusive. They surpass theoretical ex- 

ectations. The teacher actually becomes 
more of a diagnostician of educational 
needs of pupils and less of just a subject- 
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matter specialist. Classroom methodology 
and techniques are chosen as a result of 
the total diagnosis and are not dictated by 
the traditional internal organization of a 
separate subject discipline. More specific 
attention is given to the development of 
attitudes as foundations of behavior. Sub- 
ject-matter departments have a minor role 
as subsidiary service groups. 

The confusion of ends and means, so 
characteristic of a dominant base of proc- 
ess, is eliminated. The curriculum is 
formed around pupil needs determined 
culturally and psychologically. It is de- 
veloped as a joint teacher-pupil-layman- 
administrator enterprise to achieve defi- 
nite goals. It is treated as emerging, al- 
lowing for continuous evaluation. and 
change influenced by the attributes of 
the end product. This evaluation and re- 
sultant modification comprise a learning 
experience, an integral Part of instruc- 
tion. Contrast this with a process-based 
evaluation, essentially based on fixed, 
often remote standards and on subject- 
matter memorization achievement, as 
well as on judgments emanating from, 
and in terms of, the Security of a status 
position. Parent-teacher cooperation fo- 
cuses on student needs and is positive in 
Character, instead of being negatively 
oriented— forced by circumstances at a 
time of crisis. The teacher js acutely 
aware of his role of guidance counselor 
of first instance because guidance has a 
curricular orientation and is not consid- 
ered as the sole function of a specialist 
apart from the classroom. 


The purpose-base promotes more in- 
tra-staff unity in terms of the job to be 
done, the total developmental education 
of youngsters. The whole Staff achieves 
better integration. There is more of a 
sense of teamwork in the total effort. 
This way infinitely more of the Staff po- 
tential is tapped for use, More staff lead- 


ership can be developed by using people 
in positions of responsibility for a policy- 
determined limited tenure. This opportu- 
nity is lacking in traditional organization 
because of the time-honored practice of 
permanent tenure in status positions, 
which, in itself, freezes the organiza- 
tional structure as of a certain date, thus 
reducing its flexibility. The weaknesses 
and strengths of the entire staff pattern 
are highlighted, indicating what to do to 
stimulate staff growth. Purpose orienta- 
tion brings more people together to pool 
ideas for common ends. Status becomes 
what it should be—functional, not posi- 
tional. Staff members tend to consider 
themselves more as professional people 
working with professional colleagues, 
with all that implies in the difference in 
approach to pupils, parents, and cowork- 
ers regardless of title. The administrator $ 
role takes on more of a leadership quality 
than a directorial one, hence demanding 
more professional growth of administra- 
tive personnel. The purpose-based apt 
cept recognizes that the staff has a unifie 

quality, a balance, an organismic growth 
Potential and must be considered as an 
entity, because the characteristics of the 
Staff pattern and its internal operational 
relationships in large measure create the 
educational climate of the school. 


FORMING AND SCHEDULING 
INSTRUCTIONAL GROUPS 


The formation and scheduling of 1” 
structional groups, classes, sections, pe 
ters, or whatever one chooses to £a 
them are at once a creative Opp peng A 
and a Pressing responsibility to dus Pur 
instructional stage. The criteria of s¢ ble 
tion in establishing groups of rms cc 
size from a total population determ to 
classroom methodology, contribute ils 
feelings of success and security in Lp 
and professionals, and directly affect pe 
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sonnel policies. Instructional groups can 
be formed by a set of criteria that will 
make teachers’ methodological problems 
all but impossible to solve. Or, by using 
a different set, more of the school pur- 
poses and the satisfactions and learnings 
from group living are placed within real- 
izable achievement. 

„Before proceeding further with this 
discussion let's relegate the twin specters 
"homogeneous" and "heterogeneous" to 
the limbo of statistical fiction, where they 
belong. Neither need haunt the person 
Who forms groups from a finite number 
of children. This does not mean it is im- 
Possible to control the range of differ- 
ences to make the methodological task 
easier. Neither is a collection of say thirty 
children necessarily a coherent group. 
A coherent group has an observable char- 
acter, an aura that differentiates it from 
other groups, coming as a resultant of the 
Interaction of all the force vectors within 
the field. We can change groups by in- 
troducing new people. This is the key to 
Scheduling, because the teacher is at once 
à group member and an objective group 
Manipulator. 

_ Pooling the guidance counselor's analy- 
Sis and description of class groups with 
the administrator’s analysis of personnel, 
thus fitting teachers to groups, can en- 

ance the learning experience of pupils. 
Groups can and should be reformed and 
Tescheduled as necessary at any time to 
Tealize more of the inherent potential of 
Individuals as well as groups. This con- 
tinuous professional diagnosis and action- 
Prescription should be done in every 
School, but it is of greater importance in 
the junior high school because of the de- 
velopmental age of the children involved. 

Children in school learn in groups 
Varying in size from the small clique to 
the assembly audience. Some of these 
groups are of the transient, spontaneous 


type. Others, such as the student council, 
service corps, the library assistants, cam- 
era crew, stage crew, clean-up squads and 
cafeteria helpers, those together in a 
lunch period and in coeducational game 
activities are frequently regarded as not 
primarily instructional groups. Criteria 
of selection can also operate here to en- 
hance learning. In forming all groups, of 
whatever character, grade-label should 
not be the dominating criterion. Is it too 
much to think of seventh and ninth grade 
pupils working together on a basis of 
equal competence? Must we, more than 
we need to, play with blocks in schedul- 
ing? Educational need, physical size, geo- 
graphical residence, contributing elemen- 
tary school origin, social class, individual 
competencies, interests, abilities both ac- 
tive and potential, leadership, social age 
and competence, emotional maturity, 
physical health (in addition to those com- 
monly used) are criteria at hand to use 
in furthering instructional purposes drawn 
to achieve maximum pupil growth. And 
for all pupils there should be the oppor- 
tunity to work in a group toward an ob- 
jective for which there are no extrinsic 
rewards such as marks or certificates or 
letters; where attendance is not compul- 
sory; where the sheer satisfaction of per- 
sonal accomplishment, the consciousness 
of a worth-while task well done, is the 
compensation. 

Time is but one of the variable dimen- 
sions of the program structure rather 
than a set limit to be met or within which 
we build with children. The junior high 
school deals with a particular period of 
development. Some pupils might take 
four years, others two, or in extreme 
cases five or one, to reach the point where 
the program of a modern senior high 
school is better adapted to meet their 
needs. When this point is reached they 
should be placed there. There is no pe- 
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culiar merit inherent in the abstraction of 
“threeness.” The junior high school 
should be considered more as a unit, not 
completely stratified into yearly layers 
on the basis of chronology. An individual 
pupil program, in some cases at least, 
might well contain scheduled experiences 
on three different (so-called) grade levels 
in varying amounts to suit peculiar needs. 
Competence is an almost untried criterion 
in forming learning groups in the several 
specialized areas. We too often miss the 
opportunity here for socialization that 
comes from working out solutions with 
peers of competence rather than chron- 
ology. 

Time duration is also one of the vari- 
able dimensions of instruction. We are 
influenced far too much by the time al- 
lotments thought necessary for instruc- 
tion in the schools of 1905, the year the 
specifications for college entrance credits 
of the Carnegie Unit were adopted.* In 
the junior high school there is much less 
reason than in any other secondary school 
unit to worship the “great god five” of 
the Carnegie Unit idolatry. Time is pre- 
cious; there is so much to do; there is a 
world of ever-widening horizons to ex- 
plore. Why the required fifth period of 
the hierarchy when four or three are 
enough to do the job? Or why stigmatize 
those for whom six or seven or even ten 
is a better number when related to over- 
all goals? Is there a unique virtue in a 
semester or an arbitrarily limited markin 
period for certain aspects of learning? 
There is a subtle snobbishness in the 
terms used in trying to relate time dura- 
tion to instruction. "Majors" occupy a 


*See The Carnegie Unit: Its Origin Status 
and Trends (U. S. Department of Health Edu- 
cation and Welfare, U. S. Office of Education) 
Bulletin 1954, Number 7. k 
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higher status than “minors” only because 
of elapsed time, ignoring the purpose and 
quality of what goes on. If we are going 
to use time duration in adapting instruc- 
tion to the individual needs of children, 
why this "major" and *minor" distinc- 
tion? Does it really mean that the rapid 
learner achieves less competence in the 
Same subject in three periods than the 
slow one does in five? Assigned "major 
credit" would say so. Terms are even 
invented to bolster this artificiality. 
“Solids” imply the frothiness of the “non- 
solids” or the “once-a-week-subject.” 
Not so long ago, the “non-solids” were 
lumped under “frills.” Here are basic 
postulates about learning that must be 
challenged. This traditional time worship 
of 1905 vintage confuses rather than 
clarifies thinking and planning. 

If we can throw off these self-imposed 
shackles of restrictive time patterns, We 
can plan in terms of learning laboratories, 
general cores, cycle cores (cycles within 
cores) Spot specialities, individual special- 
ization, or time as needed. We can throw 
open the door to creative methodology: 
use group problems, positive “situational 
contagion,” raise the level of aspiration 
and give professional teamwork the scope 
it needs. We can set individual and group 
competence as our goals and cease mak- 
ing frenetic credit-chasers out of our 
pupils. 

The junior high school has come of 
age. The future is bright if we but grasP 
the Opportunity we now have to actuate 
à program closer to the best we know 
about children and learning and society: 
We can and must devise the reciprocally 
reinforcing Operational patterns that m 
give our programs the stability, flexibil- 
ity, and adaptability they need to meet 
present challenges and those to come. 


An Expanding Concept of Guidance" 


OVID PARODY 


PRINCIPAL, BATTLE HILL SCHOOL, WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 


X a recent educational conference, 
three junior high school principals 
were lunching together. Joe Dowdall, 
of Centerville, turned to his two compan- 
lons and asked, “How did you fellows 
make out with your requests for addi- 
tional guidance counselors?” 

“My superintendent and board will 
agree to give me another classroom 
teacher, but they refuse to add any more 
Special personnel,” replied Paul Milstead 
of Greenville. 

Clarence Nystrom of Plainville chuck- 
led as he said, “My folks did just the op- 
Posite. Instead of providing a guidance 
Counselor as I had hoped, they decided to 
give me a remedial reading teacher be- 
Cause so much fuss has been raised about 
Teading in our town.” 

“I guess we all drew a blank,” said 
Dowdall ruefully. “Remember I told you 
I was going to ask for a curriculum co- 


SPECIALIZED 


1. The counselor visits sending schools, 
Meets with sixth-grade pupils and their 
parents, and attempts to orient them to the 
junior high school. He secures and studies 
the guidance folders of pupils. He organ- 
izes the pupils into seventh-grade groups 
and makes notes in regard to individual 
deviations, The folders are filed in the 


counselor's office. 


* Dr. Parody’s leadership in curriculum de- 
velopment activities on the Junior high school 
level has focused increasing attention on the 
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ordinator? Well, I had to settle for a 
part-time science supervisor because of 
our poor showing on standardized tests, 
and complaints from the high school.” 

The above incident illustrates fairly 
typically the current confusion relative 
to the roles and relationships among 
school personnel: classroom teachers, 
guidance counselors, pupil-personnel 
specialists, and curriculum coordinators. 

At the center of the problem we find 
the guidance process, particularly as it 
relates to the curriculum. Therefore, this 
discussion will consider the guidance 
process and its various relationships, for 
the purpose of suggesting ways of im- 
proving the total program. 

A look at the field indicates that guid- 
ance operates through two basic patterns 
—the Specialized and the Integrated— 
and mixed versions which grow out of 
the interaction of these patterns. 


INTEGRATED 


1. The counselor is chairman of a process 
in which the sixth- and seventh-grade 
teachers meet to discuss individual sixth- 
grade pupils and their grouping. The 
guidance folders remain in the possession 
of the seventh-grade homeroom teachers. 
The seventh-grade teachers meet with the 
sixth-grade parents for orientation pur- 


poses. 


role of guidance as an integral part of effective 
teaching. 
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2. Maladjusted pupils are sent to the coun- 
selor by classroom teachers. The coun- 
selor is expected to change the behaviors 
of the pupils so that they will adjust 
themselves to the work of the classroom. 


3. Counselor gives L.Q. and achievement 
tests and reports results to teachers. He 
may also give additional adjustment tests, 
interest inventories, or some aptitude 
tests, in special cases. 


4. Counselor guides pupils! vocational and 
educational choices by means of group 
and individual conferences with pupils 
and parents. 


5. Teachers send recommendations for in- 
dividual schedule changes and suggestions 
for regrouping to the guidance counselor. 


6. The counselor refers extreme cases of 
maladjustment to specialists within the 
school system and school community, 
Specialists work on these cases directly 
outside of class. 


The one pattern assumes that guidance 
is a process that takes place outside of the 
classroom and has to be conducted b 
someone who is a specialist. The other 
suggests that guidance is a valuable pro- 
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2. Teachers seek advice of counselor in re- 
gard to differentiating their work to meet 
individual pupil needs. The counselor 
visits classrooms and observes individual 
pupil behaviors in class setting. Counselor 
offers suggestions to teacher relative to 
teaching-learning techniques, learning ac- 
tivities, materials, etc. 


Teachers do the testing with the aid of 
the counselor, They also use many in- 
formal techniques for securing under- 
standing of individual pupils as a regular 
part of class work. These may include 
autobiographies, anecdotal reports, class 
discussions, cooperative planning, behav- 
lor rating scales, observation inventories 
and check lists, field trips, special respon- 
sibilities, sociograms, conferences, self- 
evaluation, parent conferences, etc. 


w 


4. Counselor works with teachers in the co- 
operative planning of teaching-learning 
units in the various areas of adolescent 
need including vocational and educa- 
tional needs. Parents are kept informed 
through active participation, regularly 
Scheduled parent conferences, periodic 
and informal supplementary reports, 25 
àn integral part of the teaching-learning 
process. 


un 


Grouping is considered a flexible process 
which is constantly changing within the 
classroom | as interests, purposes, an 
problems shift. Adjustments are worke 
out by the classroom teacher with the 
help of the counselor. 


6. The counselor works on extreme cases 
at the building leve] through coordinat- 
Ing the efforts of teachers-parents-Spe- 
cialists in bringing about a better class- 
room adjustment, Only those who fail to 
respond to this cooperative effort receive 
Special treatment on an individual basis. 


cess to be incorporated into the compe 
tencies of the classroom teacher. In the 
latter, the counselor is expected to ri e-edu- 
Cate the classroom teacher to the guidance 
point of view and pass on his know-how- 
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EXPANSION OF GUIDANCE 


Which pattern of guidance best meets 
the needs of earlv adolescents growing 
up in our culture? At this point, we 
should turn our attention again to the 
discussion of early adolescents and our 
culture by Melvin Barnes on pages 513 
to 521 of this issue. Dr. Barnes clearly 
implies the need for an expanding con- 
cept of guidance in our schools. 

It is the whole child, dealing with 
problems of significance to him, who 
seeks guidance in our schools. We can- 
not effectively guide a child when he is 
artificially divided into parts and put to 
Work on abstracted phases of problems: 
physically in physical education, socially 
in social studies, intellectually in math- 
ematics, emotionally in music, and so 
forth. Such a day does not add up to the 
Whole child working on problems of 
Significance to him. It just adds up to a 
day of academic schoolteaching for boys 
and girls abstracted from the concerns of 
actual living. The interaction of abstrac- 
tions with abstractions does not produce 
Wholesome growth of boys and girls; 
wholesome growth results from whole- 
Some learning. Therefore, we need to 
bring guidance and curriculum together 
in our schools so that we may guide the 
Wholesome growth of boys and girls in 
dealing with the problems in our culture 
which impinge upon them. 

more comprehensive guidance ap- 
Proach seems to be dictated by our pro- 
fessional educational foundations. How, 
then, shall we move guidance and curric- 
ulum into a more effective whole? 

It is encouraging to note that move- 
Ment in this direction is well under way 
in certain areas of school practice. First 
of all, good teachers have always used 
and will doubtless continue to use guid- 
ance insights and techniques in their reg- 


ular class teaching because they are com- 
mon values of good teaching. Also, much 
progress toward the generalized concept 
of guidance as good school practice has 
been made in the elementary school, par- 
ticularly at the primary level, where the 
emphasis is more on child development 
than on content mastery. Newer move- 
ments at the junior high school level, 
such as the emphasis on general educa- 
tion, common learnings, core courses, 
and so forth are more nearly based on an 
integrated guidance-curriculum ap- 
proach. Some of the larger comprehen- 
sive senior high schools are being or- 
ganized ona school-within-a-school basis 
in such a way that small groups of pupils 
become basic guidance-curriculum units. 
All of these movements are encourag- 
ing to the supporters of the broader con- 
cept of guidance, many of whom feel 
that a normal transition is taking place 
and that we shall one day find that class- 
room teaching and guidance are indis- 
tinguishable. They feel that we should 
be alert to keep the process moving in 
the right direction but also should be 
patient because growth is a slow and 
sometimes tortuous affair. If we try to 
force it, we may build resistance and the 
effort may backfire; but if we are patient 
and prudential in making decisions as 
problems arise from day to day, the 
steady, constant accumulation of these 
decisions will move the program into the 
new design. 
We believe this expectancy is naive. It 
overlooks the important fact that present 
ractice is loaded in favor of specializa- 
tion through compartmentalization. Thus, 
a decision to permit natural growth 
within our present structure is a vote in 
favor of perpetuating the narrow con- 
cept of guidance. Pressure may in time 
break down walls, but continued pres- 
sure against a wall may increase resist- 
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ance from the fellow on the other side, 
and stronger and thicker walls may re- 
sult. In such a struggle, the focus shifts 
away from guidance-learning activities 
and our energies become dissipated in 
peripheral activities. f 
Let us look at the way teachers might 
function within the two patterns pre- 
viously described and consider how one 
may limit and the other expand their 
perceptions. The specialized pattern en- 
courages teachers to see their role as Miss 
Abernathy, a seventh-grade social studies 
teacher, sees hers. The following is a 


typical planning outline for Miss Aber- 
nathy: 


For Monpay 


Assign Chapter 18 on Hawaii in the text 
in all social studies classes. Have them write 
out answers to questions at end of chapter, 
Papers due on Wednesday, Warn them 
about test on Thursday. 

Bring assignments ` for homeroom to 
study, to keep them busy, if the Meeting 
gets out of control. Send Harriet, Vic, and 
Theresa to Miss Reed for remedial reading, 
if she is in the building. They can't study if 
they can't read. à 

Third period social. Send Alfred to the 
office; he can't keep his mouth shut. Send 
Betty to the counselor; she doesn't belon 
in the seventh grade. Keep Charlie after 
school to work on map study—he's too 
fresh. 

Fourth period. See about having Herman 
transferred to first period social. He's too 
bright for that fourth period group. Maybe 
he could switch with Norbert who js so 
slow. I don’t think Norbert’s LQ. is really 
110; he should be retested, i 


Miss Abernathy sees her role as trying 
to make children fit into moulds of social 
conformity and achieve mastery of sub- 
ject matter according to arbitrary stand- 
ards. Guidance as she applies it doesn’t 
help to remake her perceptions or tech- 
niques, it tends rather to crystallize her 
expectancies and serves as a tool to aid 


her in shaping children to the predeter- 
mined mould. : 

Miss Abernathy recognizes that chil- 
dren are different, but she still expects 
them to be grouped so that they can all 
learn alike in classes grouped according 
to standards of "slow," "average," and 
"bright." Miss Abernathy accepts the fact 
that children need guidance in working 
out their developmental needs, but she 
frequently sends them to the guidance 
counselor for “punishment.” During the 
homeroom period, she attempts to cre- 
ate a relaxed atmosphere, but when she 
relaxes she feels ill at ease and out of 
character, the children take advantage of 
the lack of direction, and so she then 
turns the period into a study hall. She 
believes that children should be guided 
in purposeful study, but she uses “busy 
work” study to enforce discipline. As a 
Social studies teacher, she has to work 
with reading problems, but if pupils 
can't read... , well, she “wasn’t specially 
trained to teach reading,” so she turns 
the pupils over to a specialist. 

Will Miss Abernathy's horizons be ex- 
panded if we just wait for nature to take 
its course? How about the implication of 
Melvin Barnes's article for this kind of 
teaching role? 

Now let us consider Miss Bennett—4 
seventh-grade core teacher. Her planning 
notes indicate a different orientation, 17 
Which guidance js an integral part of 
teaching. Diagnosis of need and plan- 
ning of appropriate learning experiences 
go hand in hand. Guidance is used to sup 
Ply a variety of learning experience tO 
promote the growth and development of 
boys and girls according to their indiv! 
ual needs. 


PLanninc Notes - 
" E ; ita 
Have children write Carl in the uw roa 
and tell him about last week's class activ ek's 
E : "eek 
This will enable us to review last we 
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learning experiences and to launch our plan- 
ning for this week. 

Begin building readiness for unit on Ha- 
Wau: bulletin board display, read letter 
from Miss Shutts, our visiting teacher in 
Hawaii. Have Michado Fujii’s mother show 
her Kodachrome slides, Encourage children 
to raise questions which can be used as 
Springboard for formulation of study goals 
and outlines. diu 

As unit progresses through pupil-teacher 
planning, try to keep in mind: Alfred needs 
cer d group acceptance and more aca- 
e challenge. Try special research as- 
Signments at school and community library. 
Perhaps he could win better acceptance by 
Working with Charlie’s group and editing 
their reports, i i 

Mary is overactive and needs to find 
more constructive outlets. Her art ability 
might be capitalized on by making maps and 
charts. . 
aie is quite immature. He needs some 
ore responsibilities. Try him in charge 

i bulletin board display. 
zu M to be becoming more and 
iie m ed in day dreaming. At times 
se d a. contact with reality. Maybe 
mie C. Jecome interested in Hawaiian 
in t Bagh ity to see if there is room for her 
a niae dancing club. Think I had bet- 
UR e another talk with the guidance 

unselor about her. 
ae seems discouraged. He needs en- 
Us agement and a taste of success. Be sure 

Praise him for the feeding shelf he built. 
-ook up some easy reading material about 
Esca. See coach again about having him 

Ower regularly to reduce that body odor. 


Is the situation more favorable for Miss 
Bennett? What is to prevent her from 
Continuing to develop a more mature in- 
teraction between guidance and curric- 
ulum which might spread to other teach- 
ers? What resistance will she run into? 
When an attempt is made to use learning 
activities to meet growth needs of indi- 
vidual pupils as Miss Bennett is doing, one 
of the first charges raised will be “Lower- 
ing of standards. . . - Children should be 
held up to a standard—standards should 


Not be lowered to them.” 


When teachers look upon behavior as 
an expression of need and try to provide 
better ways of meeting needs, then we 
hear, “Soft pedagogy. . . . Counseling is 
coddling. . . . No wonder we have so 
much delinquency.” If teachers work in 
broader areas than the traditional subject 
areas, parents and other teachers will 
question, “How can one person be 
specialized in more than one area?” 

The core teachers will discuss the 
whole child—physical-social-emotional- 
intellectual—with parents in conference, 
but they will frequently be forced to 
send home report cards which emphasize 
academic achievement only, and the re- 
port card is the pay-off. 

Parents and teachers will state that 
children should learn to assume responsi- 
bility and become self-directive, but they 
will expect this to be accomplished under 
teacher domination, the children having 
no freedom to make decisions in order 
to learn how to make better decisions. 

General education teachers are called 
upon to do continuous guidance-curric- 
ulum planning, but no provision is made 
in the daily schedule for such coopera- 
tive planning. Teachers like Miss Bennett 
will run into much resistance of this kind. 

It should be apparent that these blocks 
to an expanding concept of guidance 
stem from certain static perceptions of 
education. And these static perceptions 
function as silent assumptions which are 
used as the basis for judging a program. 

For example, some persons assume that 
the curriculum exists in a specific, fixed, 
and final form—definite chunks of the 
cultural heritage which have been pol- 
ished and smoothed through the years of 
use. This subject matter is ready at hand 
for teachers to get over to their students. 
Good teaching, according to the Miss 
Abernathys, consists in "getting your 
stuff across." Children are expected to re- 
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sist the "stuff," but herein lies the teach- 
ers' golden opportunity to discipline their 
pupils and to build character. Fixed con- 
tent, authoritatively imposed—this is the 
static perception. It exists as a silent as- 
sumption for the judgment of school 
practices by many parents and teachers. 
These stereotypes grew out of earlier 
thinking based on "faculty psychology" 
which flourished in a prescientific and 
authoritarian era. 

On the other hand, when guidance en- 
ters the educational picture, as in Miss 
Bennett's teaching, the focus shifts from 
subject matter content to the develop- 
mental patterns of boys and girls. Sub- 
ject matter is still used—frequently even 
more subject matter is used—but it is 
used as a means of promoting growth 
rather than as an end in itself. Many peo- 
ple will accept the guidance function on 
the verbal level, but still judge educa- 
tional practice by feelings of right and 
wrong based upon the previously de- 
Scribed silent traditional concepts. This 
is an educational paradox which causes 
the work of innovating teachers and 
schools to become short-circuited and 
turned back into the “safe” procedures 
of the traditional stereotypes. Thus, the 
conclusion is forced upon us that edu- 
cational growth toward the much-needed 
integration of guidance and curriculum 
cannot come about by individual teachers 
or schools operating on a broken front. 
Action on a broken front js not an ap- 
propriate device unless it is part of a 


larger strategy, or comprehensive plan 
of development. 


NEED FOR COMPREHENSIVE 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 
Comprehensive educational planning is 
a many-sided affair. There is considerable 
distance between a Miss Abernathy anda 
Miss Bennett. If we agree that we want to 


close the gap toward Miss Bennett, how 
shall we move? 

1. Community Participation. The 
movement must be based on widespread 
understanding and acceptance, It cannot 
be confined to the professional staff alone. 
It has to fit into a larger concept of the 
whole, so that the parts will continue to 
work effectively as the larger whole 
emerges. It is like building short stretches 
of roadway as local improvements which 
later will become integral parts of a larger 
through way system. 

Community representatives need to be 
invited from time to time to participate 
with the professional staff in the study 
of school issues and problems. Agree- 
ments have to be sought in regard to de- 
sirable directions, priority of need, um 
cation of responsibilities, redesigning © 
organizational structure, redefining of 
roles, and the like. 

2. Teacher Security. A deliberate ef- 
fort to redefine the role of teachers sho 
will function more in Miss Bennetts 
fashion does not mean a disregard for 1n- 
dividual differences existing among teach- 
ers. Individual differences would be le 
spected and doubtless encouraged beg 
the very broad functional areas 
teacher-counselors. We should avoid He 
implication that teachers can be readily 
classified as either traditional or modern 
and that the former should be put under 
threat, 

Most teachers, and other school P " 5 
sonnel for that matter, function partia | 
on a traditional and partially on a eon 
basis. There js something of both » 
Abernathy and Miss Bennett in eed 
us. Why not accept both the Meu 
and the Bennett in each teacher an se- 
to help teachers find their greatest in 
Curity and professional gc Pa 
continuous growth toward the ^ 8 
competencies of teacher-counselors: 
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3. Official Commitment. Too many 
school systems are uncommitted. They 
make some decisions in favor of the 
Miss Abernathys and others in favor of 
the Miss Bennetts. They will staff to sup- 
port the former but recruit to increase 
the latter. They will evaluate to encour- 
age teachers to grow more like Miss Ben- 
nett but will provide in-service educa- 
tion to perpetuate the Miss Abernathys. 
Parents are taught to expect a Miss Ben- 
nett but their children are assigned to a 
Miss Abernathy. As a result, neither the 
Abernathy nor the Bennett within each 
of us is happy. We become uncertain and 
insecure because neither trend is fully 
Supported and encouraged. The public 
feels uncertain and dissatisfied too, and 
turns to panaceas or scapegoats for cure 
Or explanation of “what is wrong with 
our schools.” 

When such school systems come under 
attack, who defends what? Miss Aber- 
nathy can’t defend Miss Bennett without 
exposing herself and Miss Bennett can’t 
defend herself without exposing Miss 
Abernathy. So, uncommitted school sys- 
tems are particularly vulnerable to attack 
because they stand on undefensible 
ground. 

Attack in the form of public criticism 
of our schools is bound to come during 
4 period of rapid cultural transition. If 
movement is away from traditional foun- 
dations, the attack will come from the 
more educationally conservative wing of 
Public opinion. If a system remains 
rooted in traditional foundations, the at- 
tack will come more slowly and with 
less intensity, but with greater profes- 
sional justification, from the more educa- 
tionally liberal segment of the public. 

We are suggesting, therefore, that a 
school system should officially commit 1t- 
self in the direction implied by our edu- 
Cational foundations as described in Dr. 


Barnes's aforementioned article. This offi- 
cial commitment should of course grow 
out of widespread understanding and ac- 
ceptance. Such commitment will serve a 
dual purpose: it will provide official sanc- 
tion for moving the system in the desired 
direction, and it will also provide basic 
policy as grounds for defense against 
counterattack. 

4. Operational Guide. Some people 
will say that such high-level official state- 
ments of policy by a board of education 
will have little effect on the day-to-day 
work of a school system. This charge is 
probably true of a policy statement that 
is merely an isolated act, but if the policy 
is part of a comprehensive operational 
plan, then it will be effective. 

As a part of a larger plan, the policy 
statement becomes an operational guide 
for making day-to-day decisions relative 
to staffing—recruiting and inducting 
and evaluating teachers—scheduling and 
planning in-service education; purchasing 
supplies; selecting new school sites; de- 
signing new buildings, planning parent 
education and public relations programs; 
and a host of other practical problems. 
In fact, a school system cannot function 
effectively unless day-to-day decisions 
are made consistently in the light of a 
common unifying purpose. 

5. Structural Change. However, the 
over-all plan will not be effective unless 
it is further supported by necessary 
changes in Kindergarten through grade 
12. A school designed for a Miss Aber- 
nathy will not fit a Miss Bennett. For 
example, if the expanding concept of 
guidance is to flourish at the junior high 
school level, we need to restructure 
through a process of cooperative plan- 
ning to permit the development of transi- 
tional staff roles. We need to clarify and 
secure acceptance for the remaking of 
teaching, guidance, pupil personnel serv- 
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ices, and administration into a more func- 
tional organization. 

We might move along such broad lines 
as the following: 


1. From teachers as subject-matter 
specialists to teacher-counselors who draw 
learning resources from broad areas while 
they deepen their understanding of ado- 
lescents as they guide them through their 
developmental tasks. 

2. From guidance counselors who work as 
specialists to counselor-teachers who func- 
tion as: (a) counselors to teacher-counselors 
in coordinating their guidance-curriculum 
activities, (b) counselors to teacher-coun- 
selors in working with deviate pupils, (c) 
counselors directly working with children 
who are extreme deviates, (d) coordinators 
of visiting pupil personnel teams while 
working with serious deviates, 

3. From principals who are business man- 
agers to principals who are instructional 
leaders working with staff teams: instruc- 
tional councils, advisory councils of par- 

ents and laymen, and so forth. 

4. From building units organized on grade 
levels and department sections to relatively 
self-contained pupil groups of 150-200; with 
staff teams of teacher-counselors and coun- 
selor-teachers focusing on the continuous 
growth and development of each pupil. 


6. Teacher Competencies. This struc- 
ture, however, will not become func- 
tional unless we can develop the teacher 
competencies required. Developing the 
competencies of teacher-counselors is 
the hinge on which the whole movement 
would turn. The teacher-counselor 
would have the basic place in the new 
educational constellation. Counselor- 
teachers, pupil personnel specialists, ad- 
ministrators, and others would be sup- 
porting roles. The basic role is so import- 
ant as to justify elaboration. A teacher- 
counselor should be able to: 

1. Live as an intelligent democratic per- 
sonality in home, community, and profes- 
sional life, developing more insight relative 
to self and others in interpersonal relation- 
ships. 


2. Study our developing American cul- 
ture as it interacts in the modern world; see 
implications of current trends, problems, 
and conflicts for both democratic citizen- 
ship and public education. . 

3. Analyze a community's social struc- 
turc, processes, institutions, and problems to 
determine citizenship and educational needs. 

4. Diagnose the educational dynamics of 
the local school-community situation to lo- 
cate the pressures and resistances which are 
shaping the local program. 

5. Understand the functioning of the lo- 
cal school system and building faculty: fi- 
nancial structure, policy and policy making, 
channels of communication, traditions and 
expectancies, the role of the teacher, profes- 
sional relationships, available services and 
resources, 

6. Help lessen the gap between theory 
and practice through the appropriate use of 
cooperative transitional and action rescarch 
techniques which will move the program 1n 
a more desirable direction. 

7. Grow in the understanding of the psy- 
chosocial dynamics of human behavior both 
in individual and in group situations. 

8. Apply this knowledge of human 
growth and development to the understand- 
ing of boys and girls through the study of 
cumulative personnel data, behavior obser- 
vations, projective techniques, etc. 

9. Create a good learning environment by 
efficient selection and management of mate- 
rials, equipment, bulletin boards, exhibits, 
displays, centers of interest. 

10. Plan for grade or subject areas, both 
long range and from dav to day. i 

11. Guide the learning process in the 
classroom situation, us 

12. Confer with pupils and parents in in- 
dividual conferences, 

13. Evaluate the roles of pupils, teachers, 
Parents, supervisors, administrators, oe 
others in the cooperative educative proces 
for the purpose of improving the process- " 

14. Aid in the growth of education aS i- 
profession through membership and parue. 
pation in the activities of professional a 
ganizations at community, state, and n? 
tional levels, : 


x " x t 

This kind of teacher growth w ill r 

come about easily or automatically. -Í 
will be a task to be shared by both p 
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service and in-service programs. If 
teacher competencies are to change, 
teacher perceptions of their roles will 
have to change first. Therefore, we need 
to create conditions which will help 
teachers to accept the need for change of 
role, desire to assume the new role, feel 
that they are capable of learning it and 
have the opportunity to do so, receive 
support and reassurance as they learn the 
new role and secure satisfaction from 
performing it. 

This discussion has tried to show that 
movement in the desired direction can- 
not be accomplished incidentally or on 
a broken front unless this action is part 


of a deliberately planned program. If 
such a program is to succeeed, it will 
have to be generally understood and 
widely accepted—officially sanctioned 
and used as an operational guide in deci- 
sion making—and school structure and 
teacher functioning will have to be re- 
made to support the new program. 

We believe that this transitional pro- 
gram will establish a beneficent cycle in 
which guidance will improve teaching; 
teaching will improve learning; learning 
will improve living; living will become 
more democratic; and thus the American 
public schools will fulfill their mission 
in an age of cultural crisis. 


Junior High School and the Six-Year Unit 


JOHN OTTS 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, CHARLOTTE ( 


N. C.) CITY SCHOOLS 


DAN CAGLE 


PRINCIPAL, SEDGEFIELD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, CHARLOTTE 


HIS discussion is concerned with the 
Tare of youth in grades seven, 
eight, and nine. Its specific purpose is to 
evaluate the effectiveness of the two most 
prevalent types of organization—the sep- 
arate three-year school, and the unit for 
the same grades in a six-year junior- 
senior high school. 

The evaluation of these two organi- 
zational plans is in no sense a scientific 
survey. The opinions expressed are 
merely illustrative of how the people feel 
who are intimately connected with the 
day-by-day routine of early youth edu- 
cation. 

The opinions of administrators, teach- 
ers, parents, and students in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, were solicited. This city 
was selected because of its ready accessi- 
bility and because both types of junior 
high school organization are present in 
the school system. 

The tendency in junior high school 
planning in Charlotte is toward a separate 
three-year school for early adolescence, 
However, geographical and financial 
considerations have influenced decisions 


* Dr. Otts has had extensive experience as a 
principal of both junior and senior high schools. 

Sedgefield Junior High School, to which Mr. 
Cagle came from Graham Junior High School, 
is one of Charlotte's remarkable new School 
plants. 
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on establishing three six-year junior- 
senior high schools. Present plans defi- 
nitely call for the separation into two 
units of at least one of these combination 
Schools, and the Charlotte Board of Edu- 
cation has also discussed the possibility of 
dividing a second. One former six-yeat 
School was converted into a three-year 
junior high school in 1954. At present 
there are seven junior high schools, serv- 
ing grades seven, eight, and nine exclu- 
sively. g 

Before 1920 the growth of the junior 
high school was insignificant, and the 
purposes and characteristics were indefi- 
nite, The initial rapid increase in numbers 
came during the 1920s. In the depression 
years its rate of growth was considerably 
slowed. In recent years, however, the 
new school has attained status through 
rapid expansion, 

During the past year the United et 
Office of Education issued a statistic? 
study of the junior high school from r920 
to 1952.1 In this graphic analysis are con” 
tained the most recent and most cis 
tative facts about the growth and gun 
Status of this newest unit in the schoo 
System. 


: jor 
>United States Office of Education, Ji g 
High School Facts—A Graphic ffice, 
(Washington, Government Printing 
1955), 71 pp. 
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Between 1920 and 1952 the total num- 
ber of public secondary schools in the 
United States increased from 14,326 to 
23,746. During this thirty-two year pe- 
riod the regular four-year high school 
was consistently the most common 
youth-education unit. The reorganized 
secondary school, however, has increased 
dramatically—as separate junior high 
schools, junior-senior combinations, and 
senior high schools—and has caused a 
gradual reduction of four-year institu- 
tions from 13,421 in 1920 to 10,618 in 
1952. 

The separately organized junior high 
school is typically for grades seven, eight, 
and nine, but not exclusively so. Accord- 
ing to the study by the United States Of- 
fice of Education, the junior-senior high 
school organization is now growing more 
rapidly than the separate junior high 
school. During the period under consid- 
eration the latter increased in numbers 
from 55 to 3,227; the “undivided” sec- 
ondary unit from 828 to 8,5915 the sepa- 
rate senior high school for grades ten, 
eleven, and twelve from 22 to 1760. 

Perhaps more significant than the num- 
ber of units of each type is the number of 
boys and girls who attend these schools. 
Total enrollment of public secondary 
schools increased during the period under 
Consideration from approximately 2 mil- 
lion to 7.7 million. The separate junior 
high school enrollment grew from 37,000 
to 1.5 million; the junior-senior high 
school from 275,000 tO 2-7 million. Dur- 
ing this same period the number attend- 
ing regular four-year high schools in- 
creased from 1.7 million to 1.9 million. 
On a percentage basis, this represented a 
decrease from 83 per cent of the total to 
25 per cent. 

One other item of statistical informa- 
tion which seems pertinent to this discus- 
sion is concerned with the relative status 


of each type of junior high school in 
rural and urban communities. The 1952 
report shows that more than 70 per cent 
of all separate junior high schools in con- 
tinental United States are in towns and 
cities. Approximately 75 per cent of all 
undivided high schools are located in ru- 
ral communities, and more than 9o per 
cent of them are in rural areas or urban 
communities of less than 10,000 popula- 
tion. 

Statistics show that there are more than 
senior high schools 


twice as many junior- 
igh schools. 


as there are separate junior h 
This fact might lead to erroneous conclu- 
sions without an analysis of the data and 
an explanation of reasons. 

A closer look at the growth figures re- 
veals that while the undivided six-year 
school is more popular in terms of total 
number and total enrollment, the rate of 
growth since 1920 strongly favors the 
separate junior high school. 

The average enrollment of junior-sen- 
ior high schools is 314. In communities 
which are average Or below average in 
enrollment, it is economically unsound to 
build two separate plants, each housing 
approximately 150 students. 

An informal poll among administra- 
tors, teachers, parents, and students in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, indicates some 
reasons why the separate junior high 
school is preferred in larger cities, where 
enrollment justifies the construction of 
separate facilities. 

Interviews were held with the ten prin- 
cipals in the Charlotte system whose 
schools include grades seven, eight, and 
nine. In addition, conferences were held 
with all general administrative officers 
and with several elementary principals, 

articularly those who send students to 
both types of junior high schools. 

All teachers in these ten schools were 


given an opportunity to react to ques- 
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tions concerning their experience in 
either a three-year junior high school or 
a six-year school or both. At least sev- 
enty-five teachers responded who had 
had experience in both types. 

Discussions were held with approxi- 
mately thirty parents. A majority had had 
children in both junior and junior-senior 
schools. Three parents in the group had 
been given the option of sending their 
children to either a separate three-year 
unit or a six-year unit. All selected the 
three-year school. 

Approximately 150 students in grades 
eight and nine in one three-year junior 
high school were asked for their opinion 
on the relative merits of the two units, 
During 1954-55 all of these students had 
attended a six-year school. One core class 
in a separate junior high school devoted 
class time to a discussion of this problem. 
In this group, experience in both the sep- 
arate unit and the combination school 
was represented. 

A study of the literature on the junior 
high school movement from 1920 to the 
present reveals many attempts to list the 
purposes and functions of this special 
educational unit. Quite often identical 
purposes are phrased in slightly different 
language. In general, there is consistency 
in the goals listed. Gruhn and Douglass? 
list five items which are fairly representa- 
tive of writers in this area, and a tenta- 
tive outline for a current doctoral project 
report gives the same items? These five 
purposes are integration, exploration, 
guidance, differentiation, and socializa- 
tion. 


An attempt has been made in our city 


? William T. Gruhn and Harl R. Douglass, 
The Modern Junior High School (New York. 
The Ronald Press Co., 1947), PP- 59-60. 

3 Tentative outline for doctoral project by 
Howard O. McEachen, “Status and Trends in 
Organization and Curriculum in Selected Junior 
High Schools." 


to evaluate informally the junior high 
school as a separate school and as the first 
three grades of a junior-senior high 
school. This has been done by canvassing 
some administrators, teachers, parents, 
and pupils in the Charlotte area for their 
opinions on the effectiveness of cach or- 
ganization in terms of these five purposes. 

Integration. This is interpreted to 
mean a unifying influence in the lives of 
boys and girls during early adolescence. 
It implies that the junior high school 
should seek to provide learning experi- 
ences which will lead toward effective 
and wholesome behavior through a con- 
tinuation during these critical years of 
the common integrating education begun 
in the elementary school. : 

All respondents to the informal opinion 
poll agreed that the three-year junior 
high school does a more effective job in 
this respect than the undivided six-year 
school. Many administrators and teachers 
called attention to the fact that the junior 
high school should still be considered a 
neighborhood school, serving an area 
slightly larger than the elementary 
school. Of necessity, the junior-senior 
high school is likely to serve a larger 
Segment of the community, thus group- 
ing together pupils from an immediate 
neighborhood with those from at least 2 
quadrant of the city. This latter plan 
harms the unifying purpose of the junior 
high school. 

Typical comments from those polled 
Were as follows: 


The three-year School focuses est 
upon the needs of a specific age group n 
provides ample opportunity for comn 
learnings. 


A seven-eight-nine organization giers aa 
greatest challenge in present-day oe 
A Separate junior high school offers g e de- 
Opportunity for core teaching. €— six- 
partmentalization is more likely in t 

year school. 
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There is more junior high spirit in a sepa- 
rate school. (Student) 


Exploration. An opportunity to ex- 
plore interests, aptitudes, and abilities 
without the limitations of senior high 
school has always been one of the prime 
purposes of the junior high school. 

Practically every principal and teacher 
felt very strongly that the separate school 
was relatively free from the rules and 
regulations of the higher unit, which 
tends to curtail the experimentation and 
exploration so sorely needed at this criti- 
cal age. One teacher referred to the po- 
tential *prison-house" of the senior high 
school “which closes in on the growing 
boy and girl." There were other perti- 
nent comments: 


Dion P . 
copo. greater opportunity for a curricu- 
d m flexible enough to encourage explora- 
lon and experimentation. 


Elasticity and not confinement. 


Primary advantage of three-year school is 
the greater exploratory experience which 
might be reduced in the six-year school by 
the urge to get on with the business of units, 
vocations, and college. 


Regional accrediting bodies place definite 
restrictions on senior high schools, thus en- 
dangering the junior high grades housed in 
the same quarters and often sharing the same 
staff and philosophy. 

The junior high school gives us à better 
chance to grow up and to learn dependabil- 
ity through the activities for which we are 
responsible. In six-year schools these are 
run by older students. 


Guidance. That students may learn to 
recognize their potentialities and limita- 
tions in this crucial period has been and 
is today one of the most important goals 
of the junior high school. Here should be 
provided opportunities to assist pupils to 
move toward self-discipline and intelli- 


gent decision-making. 


One of the students interviewed sum- 
marized the matter in this way: “The 
smaller school gives us better chances to 
practice democracy through participa- 
tion in activities which belong to us. 
This helps us to learn to make right de- 
cisions.” 

A parent called attention to the great 
difference in age, attitude, outlook, and 
action of the early adolescent and the 
later adolescent. She emphasized the 

ressing need of helping these youngsters 
to develop initiative, character, depend- 
ability, and social consciousness. She 
voiced the emphatic opinion that guid- 
ance opportunities were infinitely greater 
in a smaller and more single-minded en- 
vironment. 

The likelihood of the homeroom teach- 
er’s being more available through more 
numerous contacts with each individual 
student in the separate junior high school 
was expressed by many teachers and ad- 
ministrators. 

Differentiation. Because compulsory 
attendance at school may cease at the 
tenth grade (or age sixteen), it is likely 
that the junior high school student bodies 
will have a greater diversity of intelli- 
gence, background, aptitude, and interest 
than the slightly more selective senior 
high school. Most of those who partici- 
pated in this poll expressed the belief that 
the separate school provided more intelli- 
gent attention to this differentiation and 
was more likely to provide facilities and 
opportunities suited to this variation. The 
individual would probably have a greater 
sense of belonging in the more compact 


unit. 
Practically everyone emphasized the 


greater chance for leadership in the sepa- 
rate school. Students, particularly, felt 
keenly the scant opportunity for develop- 
ment in this area in the six-year school. 
Here are a few opinions: 
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The junior-senior high school might hold 
back some individual’s special ability; the 
junior high gives us a chance to learn to 
express ourselves. 

In the separate junior high we have more 
experience in student government. 

In a three-year school, qualities for later 
leadership are developed. 

Socialization. Probably the most im- 
portant need of the junior high student is 
to begin discovering his role in the social 
order and to adapt himself to varied re- 
lationships. Administrators, teachers, par- 
ents, and students were unanimous (as far 
as this sampling is concerned) in rating 
the separate three-year school as better 
able to meet this challenge than the six- 
year school. 

As one student said, “You get to know 
each other better.” If an early adolescent 
finds a niche for himself, life to him is 
fairly successful. 

The following comments from princi- 
pals and teachers are significant. 


b h z quar- 
ters, but the chances are considerably less, 


In the separate junior high school the pupil 
plays a genuine part in student government, 
The development of a sense of security is 
much more likely in the three-year school, 


Students consider these matters highly 
important. The following brief com- 
ments reflect their concern, 


I feel more relaxed in a junior high. I am 
with others like me, We are the same age 
and we like the same things. i 


The junior high school gives a better chance 
for social life. In a junior-senior situation 
you begin to run around with people who 
are too old for you. 


In the smaller school there is a closer fel- 


lowship. You know everyone and have 
more friends, 


One girl, however, called attention to a 
disadvantage of the three-year school. 


Ninth-grade girls date senior-high boys, 
and a three-year school presents a problem. 


Several of those replying thought the 
three-year junior high schoo] might have 
a slight disadvantage in articulation; that 
a six-year school might provide an easier 
transition from grade nine to grade ten. 
However, none felt that the loss was ap- 
preciable in the separate units. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, the statement of one of 
the local administrators on the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of the sep- 
arate three-year junior high school re- 
flects the general opinion in this area: 


I believe in the junior high school plan. 
The junior high school has a function to 
perform for a critical age group that can 
best operate in separate quarters, since this 
unit has social as well as educational aspects. 
Having observed both seven-eight-nine an 
"even-twelve types of organizations, I fee 
that many of the Social values are lost 10 
the latter plan. However, where density © 
Population does nor permit two schools, 
**P2rate grouping in one school is better 
than a unified junior-senior arrangement. It 
takes skillful administration to preserve the 
Social values in the junior school when the 
vor school is in the same quarters. Where 
both groups are together there is a danger 
of the senior group having too much influ- 
ence even over the curriculum itself and 
certainly over the type of instruction. 


However, jn some communities the 
Separate junior high school will be 1m- 
practical because of the relatively small 
number of secondary school students. 

Nevertheless, opinion of these school 
Personnel, parents, and students was en 
tically unanimous on the superiority O 
the Separate junior high school in _ 
ing the challenge presented by boys an 
girls in grades seven, eight, and nine. 
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Materials for Curriculum Workers in 
Secondary Schools 
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qs selected and annotated list of 
materials j A 
ea e te 
Workers in 5 a ner : oppor 
audio-visual and cr ne teal : 2 ich 
Nee lle dnd » » marenia d ki h 
fee an acher groups working 
be rm improve learning opportuni- 
tesis dep dne youth. The ma- 
tesis e with areas which supervisors, 
cipals $ epartment chairmen, and prin- 
cimi identified as sources of con- 
de 2 working for the improvement of 
high roue. for learning in junior 
8h schools. 
bis areas treated in this list have been 
amb to those regarding which the 
s ors have received the most frequent 
quests for help. Attention is not given 
t Content per se, because teachers, prin- 
Cipals, department chairmen, and super- 
Visors seem more confident about their 
knowledge of subject matter, and are 
Placing emphasis on increasing their un- 
derstandings and skills for determining 
the bases of learning opportunities for 
Adolescent youth, for dealing with influ- 


T Professor Lawler is currently on leave from 

Sachers College, and is serving as a Visiting 
Tofessor at the American University in Beirut, 
ebanon. 
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ences which affect learning, and for 
developing appropriate and effective 
teaching skills. They all constantly seek 
materials which will help them work 
together for curriculum improvement. 
Areas about which concern has centered 
are: (1) Developing Understanding of 
the Junior High School Program; (2) 
Understanding How Learning Takes 
Place and Influences Affecting It; (3) 
Developing a Desirable Learning Situa- 
tion; (4) Utilizing Appropriate Skills in 
Teaching; (5) Developing Understand- 
ings and Skills Teachers Need to Work 
Together for Curriculum Improvement. 
A brief statement about each of the cate- 
gories follows. A final statement is made 
about the use of the materials. 

The reader will appreciate the diffi- 
culties encountered in classifying these 
materials. Many of them might have been 
listed appropriately in several of the cate- 
gories; a few have been listed twice. 


UNDERSTANDING THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Throughout the country many facul- 
ties are being brought together for the 
first time in new secondary schools. 
Many teachers are being introduced for 
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the first time to responsibilities for teach- 
ing junior high school boys and girls. 
Some books in the brief listing in this 
category will help teachers become 
oriented to considerations basic to de- 
veloping a program of secondary educa- 
tion. A few of the books deal specifically 
with the junior high school. These are 
discernible by their titles. 

The materials listed here have been 
selected for the individual teacher or 
group who desires a quick orientation to 
the place and program of the junior high 
School in American education. If an indi- 
vidual or a group wishes to examine 
thoughtfully over a considerable period 
of time the role and function of the 
junior high school in American educa- 
tion, the listed materials may be used to 
gain an understanding of current think- 
ing relative to junior high school pro- 
grams. This reading might well be 
followed by study of the historica] de- 
velopment of the junior high school, a 
thorough study of the general function 
and purpose of the school in American 
Society, and the mental, emotional, and 
physical qualities and characteristics of 
an adolescent in present-day America and 
the world. 

Combined groups of professional and 
lay people in communities planning for 
à new secondary school might well build 
this kind of background preliminary to 
developing Program and building plans. 
More creative educational programs for 
youth as well as more functional school 
buildings would undoubtedly resul 


t from 
this kind of study. 


HOW LEARNING TAKES PLACE 
AND INFLUENCES AFFECTING IT 


Teachers are increasingly eager to re- 
late research about how people learn to 


their job of teaching. In their efforts to 
improve learning opportunities for youth 
they are asking for help in understanding 
the impact of emotional, mental, social, 
physical maturing upon the learning june 
cess. What influence does the adolescent's 
concept of himself have upon his learn- 
ing? Do social factors impinging upon 
the lives of youth affect their ability to 
learn? Í 
Teachers are asking for help in under- 
standing the implications for teaching in 
many of the challenges offered by the 
study of interpersonal relations and self- 
understanding. What significance does 
the theory of personality formation 
through interpersonal relationships have 
for teaching? What is the teacher’s obli- 
gation to understand himself in order 
that he may better understand his StU- 
dents? What does the idea indicate fm 
teacher-pupil relationships and their 10-7 
fluence upon learning? ld 
Finally, teachers are hearing an © a 
word, "perceive," used seemingly n 
new connotation. As they ponder 1$ 
Present use they see that it has me 
for them in understanding the learne" 
With whom they work. se 
What do all the ideas raised by EA 
questions suggest for the organization i 
learning opportunities for children, zu 
for the teacher's role in the classroo e 
Does learning occur most readily aS (s 
Child works with pieces of ideas, oT en 
is helped to view a total idea—t? che 
relationships among ideas? What 15 ects 
teacher’s role in such important pul F 
of teaching as establishing learning 8° ees 
Materials for this category ease 
lected to help teachers to gain ues 
tion and to develop understandings "brief 
many of the questions raised in this 
discussion. 
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DEVELOPING A DESIRABLE 
LEARNING SITUATION 


Teachers used to ask, “How can I 
motivate the students? "—generally mean- 
ing, "How can I make them learn?" As 
a result of their study of how learning 
takes place, teachers are condemning 
themselves with developing a desirable 
Situation in which it can take place. 

What are the characteristics of a desir- 
able learning situation? Research says 
much about children's interests develop- 
Ing as a result of the opportunities open 
to them, of the environment in which 
they find themselves. How does a rich 
environment in a classroom look? How 
does it feel? To what extent is it ex- 
traneous to the learning activities in 
Progress? To what extent does it grow 
Out of the activities? E 
as paa section, the importance 
Fo a knowing and understanding 
emphasis > growth and development was 
heh "ad It was also suggested that 
d her factors as societal influences 
kia student s expectations for himself 
Sis id his learning. If a teacher ac- 
wd din ideas, how are they reflected 
er SUE situation? What do these 
ie eo the e a 
and Sarar he wa pne indie 

: y indi 
Cate for the importance of children being 
in a school situation where they feel se- 
Cure to explore ideas, to use many mate- 
rials, and to test their abilities and inter- 
ests? Clues at least for examining many 
9f the ideas raised by these questions will 
de found in the materials listed under this 
Category. 


UTILIZING APPROPRIATE 
SKILLS IN TEACHING 

. Many of the ideas teachers have for 

proving their teaching situations cause 


them to question some of their teaching 
techniques as well as to search for addi- 
tional skills. They ask for aid in teacher- 
pupil planning, wishing particularly to 
have assistance with such questions as: 
How much does the teacher preplan? 
What does the preplanning mean for the 
teacher's operation with the group? Does 
the teacher have a responsibility to de- 
velop desirable attitudes? How can skills 
be taught most effectively? How are 
groups formed? Does the teacher place 
students in groups, or do students always 
select their own groups? 

Teachers are also asking for help in 
ways to learn more about the group they 
are teaching—both as individuals and as 
a group. They want help in interpreta- 
tion of test and anecdotal records found 
in students’ guidance folders. They want 
help in developing skills for studying 
their pupils through such techniques as 
conversations with them, student confer- 
ences, anecdotal records, and sociometric 
techniques. 

Again, clues for answers to many of 
these questions and areas of need are 
found in the materials listed. 


DEVELOPING SKILLS NEEDED 
TO WORK TOGETHER 

Teaching staffs frequently have not 
had guidance and resource assistance in 
studying instructional problems. If mem- 
bers of a school staff are to work to- 
gether to improve instruction for chil- 
dren, they often need help in understand- 
ing and assuming their role and responsi- 
bility individually and as a group in this 
important work. Their previous experi- 
ences may have negated the concept that 
they have a responsibility to work with 
others on the staff to improve the educa- 
tional opportunities for youth. 

Teacher groups over the country are 
seeking to develop understandings and 
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skills in their ways of working. Lack of 
knowledge of skills for group work is 
often a serious deterrent to successful 
group endeavor. Lack of understanding 
and knowledge of the basic principles of 
self-understanding and of perception fre- 
quently causes serious road-blocks to 
group activities. 

What is meant by "work for curricu- 
lum improvement"? Is it rearranging the 
content of the old course of studv or the 
former textbook? There is a critical need 
in secondary schools for curriculum im- 
provement work that has depth and qual- 
ity. This means that in their study, 
teacher groups need to re-examine the 
bases for determining much of what is 
being taught, know the research relative 
to the social sciences and technology in 
their modern society, re-examine their 
basic philosophy and carry on research 
relative to their teaching situation. As 
they test and evaluate the opportunities 
they provide for children and the tech- 
niques they employ, they will want to 
record much of their work. Teachin 
units and guides can then be developed 
for use as reference materials and as aids 
for new teachers. It may also be appro- 
priate to develop such items as a hand- 
book or newssheet for parents which will 
acquaint them with learning opportuni- 
ties their children are having. Curriculum 
workers have a responsibility to provide 
teachers with many materials and much 
guidance in this kind of study. 

If an individual school staff or teachers 
throughout a school system are working 
for curriculum improvement, the organi- 
zation for the work becomes very im- 
portant. It is well to develop the organi- 
zation as need for it arises, thereby avoid- 
ing creation of a superstructure for 
which people see no purpose. However, 
curriculum workers are responsible for 
anticipating need for the organization, 


Programs for curriculum improvement 
often encounter serious difficulty because 
of a lack of coordination, of adequate 
channels of communication with the staff, 
and of provisions for expediting work. 


HOW TO USE THIS LIST 


Alert curriculum workers endeavor to 
provide staff groups with materials that 
will facilitate their thinking and their 
work. Effective utilization of these ma- 
terials will depend almost entirely upon 
recognition of those points in the study 
of a problem at which a particular film, 
pamphlet, or book may contribute to in- 
creasing understanding or extending per 
ception. As teachers try to develop new 
skills, films may help to clarify thet 
understanding of procedures. Somedme 
ways of working block the ce 
of a group. Often a film will throw lig r 
on the kind of behavior responsible a 
the difficulty. Or a group may decide ^ 
examine methods before undertaking E 
study. In one workshop, eighteen T 
Tate groups took forty-five minutes yer 
their first meeting to listen to a tape les 
cording that helped to define the T? st 
of various group members and to MEET. 
procedures to facilitate specific ta jy 
another school, the faculty deliberat E 
gave attention to their ways of peni 
and in so doing made provision for eue 
films and filmstrips designed to vr 
understanding of group techniques $ J 
and human relations. up 

Again, a film may be used to open bid 
an area to which little attention u 
hitherto been given. The dum 
leader needs to be alert to oppor m 
for helping a group explore a oe its 
more thoroughly and move a! fol 
work. Lists such as the one which ae 
should be readily available to ver be 
and their requests for material sho 
expedited. 


c 
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RESOURCE MATERIALS 


p I. DEVELOPING AN 
UNDERSTANDING OF THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


PAMPHLETS 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Developing Programs for 
Young Adolescents. Washington, D. C.: 
Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, 1954. 53 P- 


" Describes in detail several seventh, eighth, 
ia ninth grade programs in the South and 
pa ed West which illustrate the basic prin- 
BIR of ERA for junior high school 

ren developed in the first part of the 
Pamphlet. : 


Gaumnitz, Walter Herbert, and Committee, 
Junior High School Facts. Office of Edu- 
Cation Bulletin No, 21. Washington, D. C.: 

overnment Printing Office, 1954. 71 p. 


Lern through a compilation of graphs, 

the junior h E Such factors as development of 

tates, the nen school movement in the United 

and the st purposes of the junior high school, 

of th atus and trends in size of this section 
Ne educational program. 


National Association of Secondary School 
Tincipals, Planning for American Youth. 
ational Association of Secondary School 
Tincipals, Washington, D. C., 1951. 63 p- 


ve of Education for All American Youtb. 
three sa with illustrations, summaries of the 
School programs found in Education for 
™erican Youth. The programs are de- 
d in terms of the discussion following 
ent of the ten imperative needs of youth. 
ent for use with lay groups. 


Stratemeyer, Florence B., McKim, Margaret 
1, and Sweet, Mayme, Guides to a Cur- 
Ticulum for Modern Living. New York: 
Ureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
olumbia University, 1952. 59 P- 
ummarizes eory and principles pre- 
pied in [os era Mice for Modern 
he i The presentation stresses society and 
Sita ner and shows how the persistent life 
ae tion concept is applied when teachers work 
th learners, Excellent for use with lay groups. 


Velo 
Stem, 
Excell 


University of the State of New York, 4 
esign for Improving Early Secondary 
ducation in New York State. Albany: 


The State Education Department, 1954. 

118 p. 

Re-examines the base for junior high school 
education and develops a broad design for such 
a program, Gives attention to the work of the 
classroom teacher, including her responsibilities 
for guidance and evaluation. 


Wright, Grace, State Policies and Regula- 
tions Affecting Junior High Schools. 
Office of Education Bulletin No. 12. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1955. 32 P- 

Presents the results of a research study car- 
ried on by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion on the basic practices and policies relative 
to junior high schools in the forty-eight states. 
Basic criteria for state approval of junior high 
School curriculum and administration are in- 


cluded. 


BOOKS 


Alberty, Harold, Reorganizing tbe High 
School Curriculum (Rev. Ed). New 
York: Macmillan, 1953. 506 p. 


Encourages high school teachers to work to 
improve curriculum, giving attention to the 
problems youth meets in our rapidly changing 
society. Shows some possibilities in a core pro- 
gram for developing content and methodology 
appropriate for educating youth in our modern 
society. 


Bent, R. K., and Kronenberg, Henry H., 
Principles of Secondary Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1955. 542 p. 

Presents a detailed discussion of the purposes 
of secondary education, its boundaries in rela- 
tion to elementary and higher education, and 
trends in the reorganization of secondary edu- 
cation. Many graphs and charts are included. 


Koos, Leonard V. Junior High School 
Trends. Harper and Brothers: New York, 


1955. 171 p. 
Discusses the historical development of cur- 
riculum and guidance in the junior high school. 


Mudd, Dorothy. 4 Core Program Grows, 
Board of Education of Harford County, 
Bel Air, Maryland, 1949. 138 p. 


A brief anecdotal record of work done in 
initiating the core program in Harford County. 
Includes such items as a program for a teachers' 
workshop, a schedule for a core class, and an 
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outline of the teacher's function in initial plan- 
ning with students. 


Noar, Gertrude, Tbe Junior Higb Scbool 
Today and Tomorrow. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1953. 373 P- 

Proposes basic concepts upon which the pro- 
gram of a junior high school should be devel- 
oped. Discusses the role of the teacher and prin- 
cipal in developing the program, and the im- 
portance of working with the community. 
Gives titles of and approaches to units of work 
actually taught in a core group in the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades and suggests teaching 
techniques for a core class. 


Saylor, G. and Alexander, W., Curriculum 
Planning for Better Teacbing and Learn- 
ing. New York: Rinehart and Company, 
1954. 624 p. 

Presents a thought-provoking discussion of 
bases to be considered in planning the curricu- 
lum and discusses the kinds of opportunities for 
teaching and learning which these bases sug- 
gest. Attention is also given to the use of ma- 
terials, to classroom experimentation, and to 


the cooperative development with learners of 
the classroom opportunities for learning. 


II. UNDERSTANDING HOW 
LEARNING TAKES PLACE AND 
INFLUENCES AFFECTING IT 


Tue LEARNING Process 
FILMS 


Each Child Is Different (Part 1 of “Elemen- 
tary School Children”), New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1954. Sound, 
black and white, 17 minutes, $95. Rental 
NYU}, $5.00. 


Shows the work of a teacher as she seeks to 
identify the needs of each child and to under- 
stand the influences shaping his life. Flementary 
school children are used in the film, but the 
ideas presented have value for teachers on all 
levels. 


Importance of Goals. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1950. Sound, black 
and white, 19 minutes, $95. Rental CMC2, 
$5. 

Clarifies the idea that learning is basically a 
process of seeking ways of satisfying purposes 

1 NYU: New York University Film Library. 

2 CMC: Center for Mass Communication, Co- 
lumbia University Press. 


important to the learner. The film portrays the 
case of a thirteen-year-old boy who, although 
full of curiosity about everything around him, 
finds school extremely dull. 


The Impressionable Years. New York: 
United World Government, 1952. Sound, 
black and white, 35 minutes, $4877 
Rental NYU, $5.50. 


SV. : H ibrary. 
Tells of a child's first experience In @ Te 

This provides a setting for showing the pica 

ures children of all ages derive from reading. 


Individual Differences. New York: Me 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1950. Soune 
black and white, 25 minutes, $100- Ren 
CMC, $5.00. 


Makes the point that education must bs 
shaped to meet individual needs. Portrays y 
difficulties of a shy, slow child who suffers ^ 
comparison with his older brother. W p il- 
helping him to develop his own talents # 
lustrated. 


(2 parts): 


Learning to Understand Children Com- 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
pany, 1947. Sound, black and white. 


‘ A ch. 

Part 1: A Diagnostic Appro® 
minutes, $100. Rental NYU, $5: m 
sent girl 
Presents a case study of an adolescent fon- 
showing the home conditions primar! y adjust" 
sible for her social and emotional ™ 
ment. . 
g I min- 

Part 2: A Remedial Program. ? 

utes, $100. Rental NYU, $5- 

in work- 


, Demonstrates the role of the teacher es the 
ing with the girl and her mother. Mus nelp the 
kind of classroom experiences vibe: the skills 
child to develop self-confidence an* 

she needs to work with others. 


ingto™ 

Skippy and tbe Three R's. Washing ots 

D.C.: National Education 

1953. Sound, color, 29 minutes. Tia cion- 
loan National Education A55? 


Rental CMC, $5. 


Focuses attention on. importa 
involvement of the child in the 
Shows interrelationships of languag uction 
demonstrates modern methods of flm portrays 
beginning reading. Although thé, rtant I7 
a child learning to read. it ha 


e skills 


s import? 


plications for secondary teachers. 
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MrxTAL, EMOTIONAL, AND SOCIAL 
GROWTH IN THE ADOLESCENT 


FILMS 


Age of Turmoil. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1952. Sound, black 
and white, 20 minutes, $110. Rental NYU, 


$4. 


Tllustrates common characteristics of behavior 
of adolescent boys and girls, and indicates basic 
needs of this age group. Several types of parent- 
child relationships are portrayed through dram- 
psg of everyday incidents in the lives of 

X adolescent boys and girls. The film offers 
guidance in the kind of adult help adolescents 


n : 
ced as they seck ways of assuming more adult 
roles, i e 


Belonging to the Group. Wilmette, Ilinois: 
tin by Britannica Films, Inc., 1952. 
ound, black and white, 16 minutes, $75. 
Rental, $3.50. 


Nas problems adults and tcen-agers 
milis e ing their places in new groups. Two 
Pn me into a new town. Some of the 
eae Es just easily, finding ways in which to 
eoi e EUR members of groups; others 
of stac es. Emphasis is given to the need 
People to be accepted. 


Farewe , 
TUM to Childhood. Chicago, Illinois: 
Nternational Film Bureau, 1952. Sound, 


lack and whi : : 
CMC, ^" white, 23 minutes, $85. Rental 


ga ae the struggle of a fifteen-year-old 
br i oia an independent role. The need 
Parents a and understanding on the part of 
of the and other adults is stressed and the role 
School guidance counselor defined. 


Pastis 
Eo of Hostility. New York: McGraw- 
d Book Company, 1953. Sound, black 
^ white, 27 minutes, $95. Rental CMC, 


log, sents a case history of a child who feels 
0 c ut when her mother remarries. An effort 
sche posate drives her to a high level of 
a x vement. In early adulthood she is pictured 
w hoe ee in the working situation, but 

i Y inadequate in her personal relationships. 
her. Cause of the problem is felt to stem from 

early childhood. 


Preface to a Life. New York: United 
World Films, 1950. Sound, black and 
eie, 29 minutes, $43.02. Rental CMC, 
4. 


7 


Develops several episodes which illustrate the 
effect of an overanxious mother and an over- 
demanding father on the developing personality 
of the child. 


un 


Toward Emotional Maturity. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1955. 
Sound, black and white, 11 minutes, $60. 
Rental CMC, $4. 


Dramatizes incidents portraying the emotional 
reactions of adolescents. The film has value for 
teachers interested in increasing their under- 
standing of adolescent behavior and for high 
school boys and girls striving to gain a deeper 
understanding of their own emotions. 


PERIODICAL AND PAMPHLET 


American Educational Research Association 
of the National Education Association, 
“Growth, Development and Learning.” 
Washington, D. C.: The Association in 
Review of Educational Research, XXV:5 
December, 1955. 175 P- 

Reviews the research during the past three 
years on learning, physical and mental growth, 
and personal and social development of chil- 
dren and adolescents. This issue of The Review 
gives excellent help for a study of adolescents. 
Discussions of the studies dealing with prob- 
lems of aging and psychological adjustment are 
also included. 


Havighurst, Robert J. Developmental 
Tasks and Education (2nd ed.). New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1952. 100 p. 

Explains the developmental task concept. The 
life span is divided into seven periods, ranging 
from infancy to later maturity, and the tasks of 
each age are identified. Many suggestions are 
made concerning ways in which the school 
may help boys and girls with specific tasks. 


UNDERSTANDING SELF AND OTHERS 


FILMS 


The Eye of the Beholder. Los Angeles: 
Sovereign Productions, Inc., 1954. Sound, 
black and white, 25 minutes, $100. 


Illustrates the idea that people interpret the 
behavior of others in terms of their own per- 
ceptual fields. Three individuals describe the 
same set of events, each presenting a different 
interpretation. When the person described ex- 
plains his own behavior, the previous interpre- 
tations are shown to be completely inaccurate. 


Facing Reality. New York: McGraw-Hill 
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Book Company, 1954. Sound, black and 
white, 12 minutes, $70. Rental CMC, $4. 


Deals with common forms of defense and 
escape mechanisms. Several types of defensive 
behavior are demonstrated through a case study 
of a high school boy who shows a tendency to 
react negatively to the suggestions and activities 
of his age group. The film offers a “safe” sub- 
ject for examining behavior. Teachers and 
others concerned with increasing self-under- 
standing should find this material useful in 
stimulating discussion. 


Family Affair. New York: Film Images, 
Inc., 1955. Sound, black and white, 31 
minutes, $125. Rent apply. 


Demonstrates the effectiveness of counseling 
interviews in promoting self-understanding. The 
rebellion of a teen-age boy against the domina- 
tion of his mother brings to the surface per- 
sonal problems of both parents. While emphasis 
is on analysis of difficulties of the parents, teach- 
ers will find many implications for their work 
with boys and girls. 


Our Invisible Committees. Washington 
D.C.: National Education Association 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment, 1951. Sound, black and white 


. 25 
minutes, $135. Rental, $4. tm 


Shows a group of people representing several 
community organizations blocked in making de- 
cisions by the conflict of social pressures within 
each individual. 


Overdependency. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1948. Sound, black 
and white, 32 minutes, $1 15. Rental CMC. 
$5. i 
Portrays escapist behavior in an adult. Traces 
the cause of a young adult's continuing poor 


health to overprotection in childhood and indi- 
cates the kind of help needed. 


PAMPHLET 


Heaton, Margaret N., Feelings Are Facts, 
San Francisco, California: San Francisco 
Board of Education, 1951. 59 p. (Repub- 
lished by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews.) 


Deals with the need for developing whole- 
some attitudes toward self and others and in- 
cludes principles and procedures for developing 
a human relations program. Illustrative material 
has been drawn from discussions held with 
principals and teachers. 


BOOKS 


Jersild, Arthur T. In Search of Self. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1952. 141 P» 


Explores the implications in the concept of 
self-understanding for teachers and for the 
School program, and stresses the need for edu- 
cators to provide opportunities for young peo- 
ple to develop realistic attitudes toward them- 
selves and others. Presents pertinent ideas from 
the fields of psychology and psychoanalysis an 
discusses the influence of the school and espe- 
cially of the teacher on the formation of the 
self-concept. 


Jersild, Arthur T., When Teachers Face 
Themselves. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1955. 169 P. 

Deals with the theme that an essential func 
tion of education is the development of set- 
understanding and self-acceptance, and discusses 
what these concepts mean for teachers. The a 


thor gives major emphasis to anxiety, eed 
Ness, a search for meanings, hostility, and cO 
passion. 

i " vith 
Taba, Hilda, and Elkins, Deborah, Wit! 


Focus on Human Relations. Washington 
D.C.: American Council on Educattom 
1950. 227 p. 


, Describes the work of an eighth-grade ge 
in developing over a three-year period a Pns: 
gram centered on problems of human relat’ 
Source materials were drawn from the 
guidance, literature, and social studies an 
problems studied were the interpersona 
intergroup ones which were part O the 
living of the boys and girls. 


Soctera FACTORS 
FILM 


Tale of Two Towns. East Lansing, 5 an 
gan: Agra Films, 1954. Sound, bla a an 
White, and color, 43 minutes, $66.4 ó 
$226.00, Rental: Michigan State, $20? " 

sae in th 

Presents the school as a focal point chat 2 
community and draws the conclusion in cO" 
well-organized school system working ies Can 

Operation with other community agent e 

give a powerful impetus to community 
FILMSTRIP roit 

troli 

The Family—A Changing Pattern. s Gi- 

Michigan: Wayne University. ra 

lent, black and white, 35 frames, 93° 
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Deals with changes in patterns of family life 
resulting from growth, changed economy, and 
other forces. Points out ways in which the 
School has taken over certain activities formerly 
an aspect of family life. A stimulant for a 
study of the school program. 


PAMPHLET 

Bathhurst, Effie G., Where Children Live 
Affects the Curriculum. Bulletin No. y 
Federal Security Agency. Office of Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1950. 77 p. 


T Describes school programs focused on every- 
me problems of boys and girls in specific com- 

tunities. Many examples of ways teachers have 
he mun in the environment, such as indus- 
s , mus resources, ancestry, and folkways 

; ee ke learning more concrete for boys and 
ea age Helpful suggestions for ways of 
s vering significant curricular activities are 
included. 


ORGANIZATION or. LEARNING 
OPPORTUNITIES 
FILMS 


Education Through Art and Home Eco- 
tous New York: Metropolitan School 
y Council, Teachers College, Co- 
umbia University, 1947. Sound, color, 12 
minutes, $90, Rental CMC: $4. 


SI i i 
ie ibis the many kinds of learnings that may 
tegrated in a class in designing. 


Learning Through Cooperative Planning. 
€w York: Teachers College, Columbia, 
Fd Sound, black and white, 20 minutes, 
775. Rental CMC: $4. 
i Mlustrates the process of group planning and 
kn th of skill in working with others. Pre- 
ni 3 à picture of an elementary school plan- 
ng and executing a community-school project. 


Near Home. Chicago, Illinois: International 
Film Bureau, 1945. Sound, black and 
white, 25 minutes, $95. Rental CMC: $5. 


Reports a teaching situation in which boys 
and girls study their community with the help 
Pf the teacher. The film illustrates purposeful 
earning, the role of the teacher as a guide, and 
the satisfactions of achievement. 


Passion for Life (Feature Film). New York: 


Brandon Films, Inc., 1952. Sound, black 
and white, 85 minutes. Lease apply; rent 


apply, 


Portrays a country school teacher in France 
who found the pupils disinterested and the pro- 
gram meaningless. By reorganizing the learning 
experiences so that they were centered in prob- 
lems of real concern to the boys and girls and 
to their families, this teacher succeeded in cre- 
ating a live curriculum. The film stresses the 
idea that the values of a more traditional ap- 
proach were not only preserved in the newer 
organization but realized to an even greater de- 
gree than they were under the older plan. 


Problem of Pupil Adjustment—The Drop- 
Out. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1950. Sound, black and white, 
19 minutes, $95. Rental CMC: $5. 


Relates the story of a boy who, bored with 
school, leaves as soon as the law permits. The 
film points out the aspects of the program re- 
sponsible for carly withdrawals. 


Problem of Pupil Adjustment—The Stay- 
In. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1950. Sound, black and white, 19 
minutes, $95. Rental CMC: $5. 


Describes a curriculum organized to meet the 
needs of individuals and emphasizes learning as 
a process of adjustment to life. Classes in Eng- 
lish, biology, and civics are among those in- 
cluded. 


School in Centerville. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, Rural, 
1950. Sound, black and white, and color, 
20 minutes, $90. and $135. Rental: $5. 


Illustrates the integrated approach to teach- 
ing. The film uses a seventh-grade group to 
demonstrate the ways in which knowledge and 
basic skills are acquired as boys and girls work 
on projects which have meaning to them. At- 
tention is given to the role of the school in the 


community. 


PAMPHLETS 


Aldrich, Julian C., and others, Social Stud- 
ies for Young Adolescents. Curriculum 
Series No. 6. Washington, D. C.; National 
Council for Social Studies, 1951. 87 p. 


Deals with trends in social studies programs 
on the junior high school level. One of a series 
of pamphlets planned to cover social studies 
from kindergarten through junior college, this 
booklet discusses bases on which present selec- 
tion of learning experiences rests, describes cur- 
rent programs, and offers specific suggestions 
for improvement of instruction in this field. 
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Brown, K. E., and Johnson, P. G., Educa- 
tion for the Talented in Mathematics and 
Science. Bulletin No. 15. Office of Educa- 
tion. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1952. 33 p- 


Reports a Joint Conference of the Coopera- 
tive Committee on the Teaching of Science and 
Mathematics of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and the United 
States Office of Education. Stresses the need for 
developing the talents of gifted students. Pro- 
vides help in terms of procedures for identify- 
ing pupils gifted in mathematics and science 
and suggestions of suitable organizational pat- 
terns and specific activities. Bibliography. 


Educational Policies Commission, Education 
of the Gifted. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1950. 88 p. 


Gives attention to need for development of 
talented young people in a democracy; identifi- 
cation of special aptitudes and intellectual gift- 
edness; provision for the education of the 
gifted; unsolved problems in this area. 


Fersh, George L. (editor), The Problems 
Approach and the Social Studies Curric- 
ulum, Series No, 9. Washington, D. C.: 
National Council for the Social Studies, a 
department of the National Education As- 
sociation, 1955. 115 p. 


phy and educational the- 
problems approach and 


pupil 


resources, Ex- 
ning programs 
» and coll lev 

are cited. TOR 

First Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth, Vitalizing Secondary 
Education. Bulletin No, 5. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951. 106 p. 


Gives clear, concise explanations of the ideas 
included in Life Adjustment Education with 
examples of the interpretations made bv state 
and local groups. Implications of these ideas are 
spelled out in terms of arcas Such as citizenshi 


education, vocational Preparation, and family 
life. 3 


Jewett, Arno, and Hull, J 


; J. Dan (editors), 
Teaching Rapid and Slo 


w Learners. Bul- 


letin No. 5. Office of Education. Wash- 

ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 

Office, 1954. 97 p. 

Describes procedures followed in large high 
schools in adapting school programs to needs of 
pupils who fall outside the average group. Tech- 
niques used in identifying these pupils and pro- 


vision in specific subject areas for them are 
presented. 


Lewis, Gertrude M., Educating Children in 
Grades Seven and Eight. Bulletin No. 10. 
Office of Education. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954- 
99 p. 

Reports a study planned to investigate the 
educational program for the seventh and eighth 
grades. Attention is centered on what schools 
should do and what they are doing. Problems 
facing parents and school personnel are cited. 


Bibliography. 


Scheifele, Marian. The Gifted Child in the 
Regular Classroom. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1953. 84 p. , 
Presents current school practices in meeting 

needs of the gifted child, lists advantages Ds 

disadvantages of special classes and acceleration 
and concludes that enrichment in regular cass 

35 preferable. Approximately half of the boo 


is given to suggested activities of gifted children 
in regular classes. 


IIl. DEVELOPING A DESIRABLE 
LEARNING SITUATION 
FILMS 


Freedom to Learn. Washington, D. C.: M 
tional Education Association, 1954. Sounc: 


black and white, 29 minutes, $75- Rental 
CMC: $5. 


Portrays a high school teacher who has ac 
charged with teaching Communism, explain to 
the need for boys and girls to have ped In 
information about topics of current interes ‘the 
defending her Position, the teacher maka in- 
distinction between providing learners wit? 
formation and indoctrinating them. 


Freedom to Read. New York: Centi ca 
Mass Communication, Columbia Univ 14 
sity Press. Sound, black and white. 
minutes, $50. Rental CMC: $3- 


f 
h a member 0° 
al of cer 


een 


Presents a situation in whic > 
the community demands the rema The ques 
tain books from the public library. 
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tion of who shall determine what people are to 
be permitted to read is raised and turned over 
to the audience for discussion. 


Individual Differences. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1950. Sound, 
black and white, 25 minutes, $100. Rental 


CMC: $5. 


See page 556 for description. 


Near Home. Chicago, Illinois: International 
Film Bureau, 1945. Sound, black and 
White, 25 minutes, $95. Rental CMC: $5. 
Sce page 559 for description. 

The Impressionable Years. New York: 
United World Government, 1952. Sound, 
black and white, 35 minutes, $48.77. 
Rental NYU: $5.50. 

Sec page 556 for description. 


School in Centerville. Washington, D. C.: 
National Education Association, Rural, 
1950. Sound, black and white and color, 
20 minutes, $90. and $135. Rental: $5. 

See Page 559 for description. 


FILMSTRIPS 


A »! n . " 1 
x Curriculum in Action. Detroit, 
ichigan: Wy ayne University, 1949. Si- 
ent, black and white, 55 frames, $3. 

QReeoras the progress of a ninth-grade core 
ass, showing nature and procedures of core 


Work. Lists i i 
E Tk. Lists instruments for getting to know the 
embers of the class. 


Bringing the World to the Classroom. De- 
EA Michigan: Wavne University, 1952. 
Silent, black and white, 45 frames, $3.50. 
Points out the many resources available in 


t 3 
Be community. Stresses need for careful prep- 
ation for adequate use of resource persons. 


P 


attern for lmprovement. Madison, Wiscon- 
Sin: Visual Education Consultants, Inc., 
1955. Silent, black and white, 32 frames, 
$3. 
Presents a science program planned to meet 
the needs of daily living and to provide for 
those interested. in advanced work. The sug- 
Bestions offered should be useful to teachers 
Concerned with increasing learning opportuni- 
ties in the area of science for all students. 


PAMPHLETS 
Brown, K, E., and Johnson P. G., Education 
for the Talented in Mathematics and Sci- 


ence. Bulletin No. 15. Office of Education. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1952. 33 


See page 560 for description. 


First Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation for Youth, Vitalizing Secondary 
Education. Bulletin No. 5. Office of Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1951. 106 p. 


Sce page 560 for description. 


Liaison Committee on Instructional Materi- 
als, Using Free Materials in tbe Classroom. 
Washington, D. C.: Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development, 
National Education Association, 1953. 16 p. 


Includes a set of criteria for the selection of 
free materials; information concerning sources 
both local and national; ways of using these 
materials and procedures for organizing and 
filing them. 


Ovsiew, Leon, Making tbe Core Work. 
New York: Metropolitan School Study 
Council. Distributed by Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951. 53 p. 

Reports development and use of core pro- 
gram in junior high schools of Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. A how-to-do-it pamphlet. Place of core 
in total school program is discussed and influ- 
ence of classroom atmosphere is stressed. 


IV. UTILIZING APPROPRIATE SKILLS 


FILMS 
Broader Concept of Method (2 Parts). 

New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 

pany, 1947. Sound, black and white. 


Part 1: Developing Pupil Interest. 13 
minutes, $80. Rental CMC: $5. 


Contrasts lack of interest and poor quality of 
learning in recitation type of class with enthu- 
siasm and purposeful learning in a class in 
which pupils have helped to determine goals. 
Makes the point that involving the learner is 
essential in spite of a stereotyped classroom 
scene. 

Part 2: Teachers and Pupils Planning 
and Working Together. 19 minutes, 
$95. Rental CMC: $5. 


Analyzes role of teacher in helping boys and 
girls learn to work together. Atttention is given 
to teacher-pupil planning, problem definition, 
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and procedures for working toward promising 
solutions. 


Discovering Individual Differences (Part 2 
of “Elementary School Children”). New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1954. Sound, black and white, 25 minutes, 
$135. Rental NYU: $6. 

Shows a teacher studying the background and 
abilities of her fifth-grade class. 


Each Child Is Different (Part 1 of “Elemen- 
tary School Children”). New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1954. Sound, 
black and white, 17 minutes, $95. Rental 
NYU: $5. 

See page 556 for description. 


Learning Through Cooperative Planning. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1948. Sound, black and white, 
20 minutes, $75. Rental CMC: $4. 

See page 559 for description. 


Learning to Understand Children (2 Parts). 
New York McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1947. Sound, black and white. 


Part 1: A Diagnostic Approach. 21 min- 
utes, $100, Rental NYU: $5. 
See page 556 for description. 


Part 2: A Remedial Program. 21 min- 
utes $100. Rental NYU: $5. 
$100. Rental NYU: $5. 


See page 556 for description, 


Maintaining Classroom Discipline. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
1947. Sound, black and white, 18 minutes, 
$80. Rental CMC: $5. 


Portrays reactions of a high school group to 
two different methods of teaching, In one sit- 
uation teacher blames students for low achieve- 
ment; in the other, teacher accepts test scores 
as an indication of a need to reteach the work, 
Illustrates the contrast in teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships in the two situations and relates it to 
discipline of the students. 


Practicing Democracy. Wilmette, Illinois: 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1953. 
Sound, black and white, 21 minutes, $100, 
Rental: $3. 


Stresses need for providing type of classroom 
situation in which skills for democratic 


living 
may be learned. Portrays a teacher iny 


olving 


students in decision making, in accepting re- 
sponsibility for their own learning, and in par- 
ticipating in evaluation of their own work. 


Role-Playing in Guidance, Los Angeles, 
California: University of California, 1953» 
sound, black and white, 14 minutes, 
$67.50. Rental CMC: $4.00. 


Demonstrates the technique of role-playing 
and points out ways in which it may be used 
to help boys and girls think through their prob- 
lems and find adequate means of overcoming 
obstacles. This film would serve as a stimulating 
introduction to role-playing for those unac- 
quainted with the technique, and as a proce- 
dural guide for teachers beginning to usc it. 


The Teacher as Observer and Guide. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia epee 
versity, 1946. Sound, black and white, 20 
minutes, $60. Rental CMC: $4. 


Shows how a teacher guides learning. Stresses 
importance of providing opportunities for a 
and girls to think through problems and emp na 
sizes need for teachers’ help at critical points. 


Using tbe Scientific Metbod. New Tonki 
Coronet Films, 1952. Sound, black an 
white and color, 11 minutes, $50. 3P 
$100. Rental: Ideal Films, Inc., $2. 


Illustrates the steps of the scientific meth Í 
Problem used is need to repair broken plaste 
satisfactorily and economically. A high weg 
boy tries out the scientific method learned 1 
school. 


thod. 


We Plan Together. New York: Teacher 
College, Columbia University, pa : 
Sound, black and white, 20 minutes, $75° 
Rental CMC: $5. 


Presents an eleventh-year core class at 
The film shows a boy making adjustment or- 
method new to him and illustrates some imp nic 
tant kinds of learnings provided in core or ich 
zation. Attention is given to ways 1M inn 
students work together and to ua 
through teacher-pupil conferences. 


work. 
s to à 


eval 


FILMSTRIPS 


Know Your Children. New York: 
ers College, Columbia University, 
politan School Study Council, 1949: 
black and white, 27 frames, $3:59 r 

n a teache 

s socio 

use 


Teach- 
Metro- 
Silent, 


Indicates some types of ioe 
needs to have about children and EXP Ten 
metric devices. Elementary school child h them- 
but materials are not limited to use Wit 
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Making Field Trips Effective. Detroit, 
Michigan: Wayne University, 1952. Si- 
lent, black and white, 46 frames, $3.50. 
Explains the purposes and values. Shows 


ways of making the learning experience more 
concrete, 


PAMPHLETS 


Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation. How to Construct a 
Sociogram. New York: Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
Versity, 1947. 37 p. 

Explains purpose of a sociogram. Bibliography 
and Classroom Social Distance Scale are included. 


Jewett, Arno, and Hull J. Dan (editors), 
Teaching Rapid and Slow Learners. Bul- 
letin No. 5. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1954. 97 P. 

See page 560 for description. 


Lewis, Gertrude M., Educating Children in 
Grades Seven and Eigbt. Bulletin No. 10. 
Federal Security Agency. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C.: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1954. 99 p. 

See Page 560 for description. 


Ovsiew, Leon, Making the Core Work. 
New York: Metropolitan School Study 
ouncil, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1951. 53 p. 
See Page 561 for description. 


Shane, Harold G., Research Helps in Teach- 
img tbe Language Arts. Washington, 
D.C.: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. National Edu- 
Cation Association, 1955. 80. p. 


A compilation and interpretation of research 
Studies which bear directly on basic questions 
teachers ask. Useful as an aid to teachers inter- 
€sted in re-examining their practices and to all 
Professional personnel concerned with finding 
a Sounder basis for resolving controversial issues. 


Shaftel, George, and Fannie R. Role-Play- 
mg the Problem Story, New York: Na- 
tional Conference of Christian and Jews, 
1952. 78 p, 

Identifies values to be derived from use of 
role-playing in problem situations and describes 
Practices found effective in guiding role-playing 
Sessions, Records of experiences of several 


classes with role-playing illustrate the technique 
on different grade levels. Place of role-playing 
in school program and role of the teacher in 
guidance are defined. 


BOOKS 
Thorndike, Robert L., and Hagen, Eliza- 
beth, Measurement and Evaluation in 
Psychology and Education. New York: 
John Wiley, 1955. 575 P- 
Provides an excellent treatment of evaluation 
and testing for teachers’ use. An aid which 


teachers will find valuable in selecting and ad- 
ministering tests and in analyzing test results. 


V. DEVELOPING UNDERSTANDINGS 
AND SKILLS TEACHERS NEED 
TO WORK TOGETHER 


PRINCIPLES AND THEORY 
BOOKS 


Caswell, Hollis L., Curriculum lImprove- 
ment in Public School Systems. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1950. 462 p. 
Centers need for curriculum improvement in 

context of a changing society which is placing 
new and critical demands upon children and 
youth and, consequently, upon the schools. In 
view of the demands being made upon schools 
to examine their programs, the authors discuss 
basic principles underlying curriculum improve- 
ment, illustrating these principles with descrip- 
tions of several curriculum improvement pro- 
grams carried on in school systems throughout 
the country. 


Corey, Stephen M., Action Research to Im- 
prove School Practices. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1953. 161 p. 


Presents theory of action research showing 
teacher's role and responsibility for doing re- 
search in his classroom. A competence often 
believed by a teacher to be too difficult for him 
is discussed in such a way that teachers gain a 
desire to carry on research. Many examples of 
action research in schools are used throughout 
the discussion. 


Mackenzie, Gordon N., and Corey, Stephen, 
Instructional Leadership. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1954. 209 p. 


Evolves a new and stimulating theory of lead- 
ership for educational workers based upon con- 
cepts developed from psychiatry, philosophy, 
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and psychology. The theory is supported and 
illustrated with an account of and examples 
from the leadership study done by the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimen- 
tation with the Denver Public Schools. Many 
illustrations from school situations are used 
throughout the book. 


Miel, Alice M., Changing the Curriculum: 
A Social Process. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1946. 242 P. 


Presents an initial statement of principles and 
theory of cooperative planning to improve 
School programs. Gives direction to educational 
workers for their ways of working together as 
well as for their ways of working with chil- 
dren. Liberal quotations throughout from fields 
of sociology, anthropology and philosophy 
which support the idea being developed by the 
author. 


ORGANIZATION FOR Curricutum Work 
PAMPHLETS 


Doll, Ronald C., Passow, Harry A., and 
Corey, Stephen M., Organizing for Cur- 
riculum Improvement. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1953. 77 P- 


Discusses advantages and disadvantages of 
three types of organization for curriculum im- 
provement: (1) centralized approach, in which 
all curriculum activities are initiated and di- 
Iected by central office personnel; (2) decen- 
tralized type of organization, in which primary 
responsibility for curriculum Work rests in in- 
dividual school; (3) centrally coordinated 


s : Par bur RIS- 
cedure, in which activities of individual schools 
and activities of central office Supervisory per- 


sonnel supplement each other. 


Rotes IN CURRICULUM Work 
FILMS 


Fight for Better Schools. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Sound, black 
and white, 20 minutes, $80, Rental CMC: 
$4. 


Deals with efforts of people in Arlington 
County, Virginia, to improve the educational 
program in their own community. Shows ob- 
stacles met and ways of working to achieve de- 
sired goals. Clarifies roles of lay people and pro- 
fessional personnel as they work together to 
solve school problems. 


PAMPHLET 


Seminar in Supervision and Curriculum Im- 
provement, The Work of the Curriculum 


Coordinator in New Jersey Schools. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1955. 50 p- 


Reports an action research study in which a 
number of curriculum leaders in public school 
systems and the members of a graduate seminar 
in Supervision and Curriculum Development 
worked together to investigate duties and re- 
sponsibilities of chief instructional leader in 
Public school systems. Attention is given to: 
(1) the curriculum point of view on which the 
Teport is based; (2) organization and proce- 
dures for curriculum improvement; (3) guide 
lines for evaluation. 


TECHNIQUES AND SKILLS 
FILMS 


All I Need Is a Conference. New York: 
Henry Strauss and Company, Inc., 1955: 
Sound, black and white, 28 minutes, $165. 
Accompanying training primer and train- 
ing course manual. 


Defines leadership role primarily as one of 
understanding the personal make-up of each ea 
dividual conference member and utilizing that 
knowledge to guide the group toward coopera 
tive action. Points out need for involving roe 
members in Contributing to solution of t ER 
problem; emphasizes causes of ineffective ute 
ings; illustrates appropriate leadership te 
niques. Attention is given throughout the ings 
to invisible concerns which each person po 
ei him to the conference and to their € 
on his behavior, t 

The training primer, “Meetings Are s 
You Make Them," suggests leadership ded 
sibilities and activities and offers help in PES " 
ing for leadership. The training course pp 
"All I Need Is a Conference," presents 4 de. 
comprehensive program for training lea 


o 
Both pamphlets may be used independently 
the film, 


Meeting in Session (2 reels). New bie 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer = 
1953. Sound, black and white, 20 minu 
$75. Rental CMC: $4. 

Demonstrates behavior of members of dership* 

Under autocratic and democratic lea ocratic 

First Sequence shows failure of an auto illus- 


* z " on 
Supervisor to secure cooperation; Socedures. 
trates effectiveness of democratic pro 


; n, 

Our Invisible Committees. Wehr 

D.C.: National Education AS STOP 

National Training Laboratory bs and 
Development, 1951. Sound, bla 


white, 25 minutes, $135. Rental: $4- 


a group 
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Shows a group of people representing several 
community organizations blocked in m king de- 
cisions bv conflict of social pressure within each 
individual. 


Role-Playing in Human Relations. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1949. Sound, black and white, 25 
minutes, $85. Rental CMC: $5. 


Illustrates several role-playing situations. Em- 
Phasizes use of this technique as a means of: 
(1) gaining insight into behavior of others; (2) 
revealing some of the blocks to satisfying inter- 
Personal relations; (3) practicing new behavior 
before trying it in a real situation. 


PAMPHLETS 


Bergevin, P., and Morris D., A Manual for 
Discussion Leaders. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Community Services in Adult Education, 
1954. 73 p. 


Deals with role, competencies, and activities 
of the group leader; specific techniques for fa- 
cilitating group work such as room arrange- 
ments; use of resource materials and resource 
Persons; and evaluation procedures. This pam- 
phlet is concise, informative, and useful to both 
group leaders and followers. 


Bildersee, Isaac (chairman, Committee on 
the Newly Appointed Teacher), The 
Newly Appointed Teacher. New York: 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 1950. 
49 p. 

D 


Describes practices in helping newly ap- 
Pointed teachers make necessary adjustments to 
a new situation. Major attention is given to 


Srowth of security and professional compe- 
tence, a 


Campbell, Bernard, Sixty-three Tested Prac- 

tices in School Conmunity Relations. 

ew York: Metropolitan School Study 
Council, 1954. 67 P. 


Gives attention to techniques for determining 
What People in the community feel and think 
about the school; forces in the community and 
Ways of utilizing them to facilitate growth; 
Promising practices in working the lay group 
1^; and procedures for setting up and maintain- 
Ing channels of communication between pro- 
essional and lay groups. 

Corey, S, M., Halverson, P., and Lowe, E., 
Teachers Prepare for Discussion Group 
Leadership. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 1953. 34 P- 


Describes procedures used by a group of 
teachers to increase their skill as discussion lead- 
ers. Basic material was a tape recording of sev- 
eral common group discussion incidents. The 
pamphlet includes results of evaluation of tech- 
niques and the material on the training tape. 


Jenkins, David H., and Lippitt, Ronald, 
Interpersonal Perception of Teachers, 
Students and Parents. Washington, D. C: 
Division of Adult Education Service, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1951. 119 P- 


Reports an action research project. Teachers, 
parents, and children found difficulty in com- 
municating effectively as they tried to work 
together. Problem was made focal point of an 
in-service education program for teachers in 
which parents and children participated. The 
pamphlet gives a detailed account of proce- 
dures, outcomes and values derived from the 
study. Emphasis is given to action research both 
as a research procedure and as a means of fa- 
cilitating change. 


Source MATERIALS FOR TEACHERS 


PAMPHLETS 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, List of Outstanding Cur- 
riculum Materials ( 1951-54). Washington, 
D. C.: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1955. 35 p. 


Lists materials "designed especially for use of 
or to be used with teachers to help them to 
improve effectiveness of experience for students 
in their classes.” Included are such aids as 
courses of study, teachers’ guides, teachers’ man- 
uals, and resource units. 


Carlsen, G. Robert, and Alm, Richard S4 
Social Understanding Through Litera- 
ture. Washington, D. C.: National Coun- 
cil of the Social Studies. Bulletin No. 28. 
National Education Association, 1954. 
III p. 

An annotated bibliography of imaginative lit- 
erature and biography prepared for use in so- 
cial studies and core classes. Categories cover 


problems related to the physical, economic, 
civic, social, and world environment. 


Citizenship Education Project, Resources 
for Citizenship: A Guide to the Selection 
of Teaching Materials. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1955. 328 p. i 


Lists a wide variety of supplementary mate- 
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rials useful to teachers of English, social studies, in Pictures. New York: Harcourt Brace 
science, art, and vocational classes in the sec- and Company, Inc., 1950. 32 p. 
ondary school. Includes novels, biographies, his- 


i0-vi n annotated bibliography of films for sci- 
tone ao pae iom NE balan sahil E Free Pamphlet pen dh a selected list of 
terials classified under suc| ea ved TEA flrs, filmstrips and slides, and picture pam- 
Facys education, BOPA TEPRO HAEE phlets collected “for their possible usefulness in 
rien RN: helping to teach science—for better living.” Ma- 
Cross, Burnett, Science for Better Living terials are evaluated. 


DIRECTORY OF AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


N 


IO. 


. Agra Films, Incorporated 


P. O. Box 967 
Athens, Georgia 


- Brandon Films, Incorporated 


200 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 


- Center for Mass Communication 


Columbia University Press 
1125 Ámsterdam Avenue 
New York 25, New York 


. Coronet Films 


Coronet Building 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


. Encyclopedia Britannica Films (EBF) 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York, New York 


. Film Images, Incorporated 


1860 Broadway 
New York 22, New York 


- Ideal Pictures Corporation 


65 East South Water Street 
Chicago 15, Illinois 


. International Film Bureau 


57 East Jackson Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 


. McGraw-Hill Book Company 


330 West 42nd Street 

New York 18, New York 
National Education Association 
Department of Rural Education 
Department of Adult Education 
1201 16th Street, N. W, 
Washington, D. C. 


11. New York University Film Library 
Press Annex Building 
26 Washington Place 
New York 3, New York d 
12. Henry Strauss Company, Incorporate 
31 West 53rd Street 
New York 19, New York d 
13. Sovereign Productions, Incorporate 
9120 Sunset Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California duced 
14. Teachers College, Columbia University 
525 West 120th Street 
New York 27, New York 
15. United World Films, Incorporated 
(UWF) 
1445 Park Avenue 
New York 29, New York 
16. Wayne University ; 
Audio-Visual Materials Consultation 
Bureau 
5272 Second Boulevard 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
17. University of California 
University Extension 
Educational Film Sales Department 
Los Angeles 24, California 
18. University of Wisconsin 
Bureau of Visual Instruction 
University Extension Division 
1312 West Johnson Street 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 


Tom portrait by [iie Cristo Ls 
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William Fletcher Russell, 1890-1956 


Tw death of our President Emeritus 
came as a great shock to us all. Only 
a few days before his passing I talked 
with him at length on the phone. He 
Was his usual vigorous self, looking to 
the future with many plans in the mak- 
ing. 

It is difficult for me to write of him 
With any sense of adequacy. His was a 
many-sided personality and his life was 
à very full one. I was fortunate to be a 
member of the last class he taught at 
"Teachers College as a professor of com- 
parative education and to work with him 
In an administrative relationship for nearly 
twenty years. A host of remembrances 
flood my mind as I think of those years. 

The thing I like most to remember 
about him was his great kindness to 
Scores of persons in times of adversity. 
In illness and misfortune he was an ever 
ready friend. He had deep feelings for 
people and would do everything within 
his power to ease the way for a friend or 
faculty member in trouble. 

It fell to his lot to make many hard 
administrative decisions in which the 
Status and wishes of individuals had to be 
weighed against the general welfare of 
the institution. It was always a grueling 
experience for him to make these deci- 
sions, and he sometimes assumed a certain 
coldness—which I know he was far from 
fecling—as a means of subordinating his 
Natural sympathy for individuals to the 
broader welfare of the College. 

Another personal characteristic which 
influenced all of his actions stands out 
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in my work with him. He was singularly 
honest in expressing his opinions. He did 
not dissemble or tell half-truths. He 
seemed fearful that people with whom he 
was dealing would not fully understand 
just what he felt or believed. This pas- 
sion for forthrightness sometimes led to 
difficulties, for until people became well 
acquainted with him they often found it 
hard to accept the directness of his state- 
ments. There was never any need to 
wonder how you stood in working with 
Will Russell, nor would you ever hear 
of something he had said behind your 
back. Whatever he had to say he said 
directly and forcefully to your face. 

One other personal trait that he pos- 
sessed to a rare degree was the giving of 
credit to his colleagues for good work 
they had done. Never have I known a 
man more generous in this respect. Time 
and again while I worked closely with 
him, especially as associate dean and dean, 
I saw him go out of his way to call the 
attention of our trustees to the fact that 
an idea that had worked out well had 
been suggested by someone else. 

The record of his contribution to 
Teachers College and to education in 
general is one of high achievement. The 
years of his administration of the College 
covered periods of major difficulty. He 
was only well started as chief executive of 
the College when the great depression hit, 
Then came World War II, and finally 
readjustment to postwar conditions, 
Through all of these difficult times he 
held the course of college development 
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true to the tradition and ideals upon 
which it had gained its outstanding posi- 
tion of national and international service. 
He fostered sound, creative scholarship 
by the faculty; he insisted on the import- 
ance of the professional orientation of 
teacher education; and he kept the Col- 
lege constantly alert to new develop- 
ments and needs. 

In 1927, when he became chief execu- 
tive of the College, the enrollment was 
5.701, there were 106 members of the 
faculty, and the net assets of the College 
were $14.5 million. When he retired, in 
1954, the enrollment was 6,918, there 
were 149 members of the faculty, and 
the net assets of the College were ap- 
proximately $20 million. During these 
twenty-seven years Teachers College 
conferred 71,453 degrees and 6,270 pro- 
fessional diplomas. 

Dr. Russell, even though carrying a 
heavy administrative burden, always 
maintained his scholarly interests. There 
were two fields to which he devoted him- 
self primarily. At the time he became 
dean he was working in comparative edu- 
cation. He was very active in this field 
through the years, having greater first- 
hand international experience than an 
other American educator of his genera- 
tion. It was something of a culmination 
of this work which brought him into a 
position of leadership in forming the 
World Organization of the Teachin 
Profession following World War II and 
resulted in his selection as president from 
1947 tO 1952. 

He also had a dominating interest in 
Citizenship Education. His international 
work led him to see how important a role 
education must play in achieving a na- 
tion's ideals. He was director of the Na- 
tional Citizenship Education Program of 
the Department of Justice from 1041 to 
1945. When General Eisenhower came 


to Columbia as President he and Dr. Rus- 
sell found a common concern in the 
problem of improving American citi- 
zenship. They planned together the Citi- 
zenship Education Project of Teachers 
College, which was financed by the Car- 
negie Corporation for an eight-year pe- 
riod and to which Dr. Russell gave much 
thought and attention. 

His services to education were great 
and he received many recognitions of 
their value. Among other things and in 
addition to those already mentioned, he 
was director of the Educational Section, 
Russian Division, Committee on Public In- 
formation 1918-19; member of the China 
Educational Commission 1920-22; chair- 
man of American Delegation, World 
Federation of Education Associations 
1925-27; chairman of the American Coun- 
cil on Education 1933-35; member of the 
National Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion 1928-31; and member of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission 1935-42. He was 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Delta 
Kappa, Phi Gamma Delta, and KapP? 
Delta Pi (Laureate Chapter). He was 
Commander of the Order of Sava 9 
Jugoslavia, an Officer of the Legion ° 
Honor of France, and Commander of the 
Order of St. Alexandria of Bulgaria. He 
was a recipient of honorary degrees from 
Columbia University, George Washing- 
ton University, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Colby College, Colorado College 
of Education, and Miami University: 
was also an Honorary Fellow of the Edu- 
cational Institute of Scotland and Hor 
orary Vice-President of the Western 
Teachers Union. 

At his death Dr. Russell was ren 
highly important service to our COU 
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acteristically, he was deeply engrossed in 
his work, bringing to it rare imagination, 
knowledge, and enthusiasm. All who are 
connected in any way with Teachers 
College can take pride in his record of 
achievement. We deeply regret that his 


important work was cut short and that 
we shall no longer enjoy the stimulation 
of his ideas and the warmth of his friend- 
ship; but they will live on in our mem- 
ores. 

Horus L. Caswzrr, President 


Allan Abbott, 1876-1956 


Teacher poet soft spoken and scholarly lean 
Whose eager profile and candid forward look drew 


us on and out and on and in 
Educating us all how word and form collaborate 
On page or map or screen or stage 
Imaged and said and sung and paced 


From Mother Goose to Richard Third to 


Humorously reverently 


At home with objective correlative 


and other critics! lore 


And no less with the folded and 


With geologist's hammer and 


In his long lofty choirs late 
All sweet birds sang 


Say truly he was blest 
And we were here 


Pre Axnnorr, who died at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York City, March 21, 
1956 at the age of eighty, asked that there 
be no university funeral or memorial 
service. His colleagues and students plan 
instead to honor him and his work at the 
annual spring conference of the Depart- 
ment of the Teaching of English and 
Foreign Languages, to be held May 5, 
1956. The conference will feature a 
round table on “Improved Educational 


Milton’s cosmic note 


S sprung rhythm 


unfolding hills 


steering wheel 


Lennox Grey 


Writing,” carrying forward the concern 
of his esc ls Well Can ug. 
Teachers Write?” in Essays in Honor ? 
Charles Swain Thomas (Harvard i 
versity Press, 1940), published vag 
before Allan Abbott’s retirement as a 
of the Department of the Teaching 
English in 1942. ; 
Highlights a the conference e 
reported in a fall issue of TEACHERS 
LEGE REconp, 


White Studio 
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Mary Theodora Whitley, 1879-1956 


R. Mary Theodora Whitley, mem- 
Dk of the Teachers College De- 
partment of Psychology for over thirty 
years, died in St. John’s Riverside Hos- 
pital in Yonkers, New York, on March 
16. She was seventy-seven. 

Miss Whitley was born in London, 
England, and came to the United States 
in 1901. She and her parents had just re- 
turned from a trip to the Orient and 
were visiting relatives in Canada on their 
Way back to England when the mother 
fell ill. Deciding to stay on in Canada 
temporarily, they bought a house, and 
young Mary Whitley found herself faced 
with homemaking responsibilities for 
which she had little preparation. Char- 
acteristically, she wanted to do well 
Whatever she must do at all, so she came 
down to New York to take some courses 
in Household Arts in Teachers College. 
While here she enrolled for a course in 
psychology taught by Dr. Naomi Nors- 
worthy, and almost at once she knew 
that psychology was her field and early 
childhood her specialty within the field. 

All her college work was taken in 
Teachers College, which granted her 
three degrees: Bachelor of Science in 
1905; Master of Arts in 1906; and Doctor 
of Philosophy in 1911. She began her 
teaching career in 1908 as an assistant to 
Dr. E. L. Thorndike. In 1909 she became 
a lecturer in psychology; in 1911, instruc- 
tor; in 1914, assistant professor; in 1930 
associate professor of education. She re- 
tired in 1943 to her home in Yonkers, 


where she had lived since 1922. 


$71 


Among her publications were four 
pioneering studies in early childhood 
education: A Study of the Little Child, 
1921; A Study of the Primary Child, 
1922; A Study of the Junior Child, 1925; 
and Boys and Girls in Other Lands, 1925. 
She and Dr. Norsworthy as co-authors 
published Psychology of Childhood in 
1918. She also developed tests in child 
psychology and in religious information. 
For many years she taught psychology 
courses especially planned for students in 
nursing education, in whom she took a 
great interest. She was a member of the 
American Psychological Association and 
a Fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

Her students knew her as a brilliant 
teacher, sometimes terrifying in the 
breadth and accuracy of her learning and 
the speed of her ripostes. Faculty col- 
leagues remember her as an accomplished 
musician, a little shy, with a keen sense 
of humor and unusual skill in arranging 
clever parties. Neighbors in Yonkers ad- 
mired her as an expert gardener, and tell 
how last summer, leaning on a cane with 
her left hand she pushed a lawn mower 
with her right. “I wish I could see the 
crocuses poke their heads out,” she said 
last January. “Last fall on my hands and 
knees, dragging these canes, I put in 
about a thousand. But I shall not be able 
to wait long enough to see them bloom.” 
Many a rabbi from eastern Europe will 
remember her as the kindly person who 
taught him English, for from the time of 
her retirement until last December she 
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devoted a good deal of her energy to 
teaching English to refugees. In the com- 
munity Church of the Redeemer on Val- 
entine Lane in Yonkers she was greatly 
beloved, a member of the Board of Dea- 
cons—a gentle, kindly person who gladly 
put her brilliant mind to work on mat- 
ters of the general welfare. In several 
other Protestant churches in Yonkers she 
had taught Bible classes, bringing to that 
teaching a valuable combination of teach- 
ing skill and biblical scholarship. 

About the middle of December she was 
taken to St. John's Riverside Hospital, 
but in January she was allowed to go 
back to her home for a time. Her clear 
mind knew exactly what was ahead. “Are 


you in pain?” a friend asked her. “No, but 
I shall be,” she replied casually and turned 
to more interesting topics. Supported by 
a strong religious faith, she seemed com- 
pletely unafraid of pain or of death. To 
the end she remained clear of mind, tran- 
quil, humorous, responsible, planning 
carefully so that no undue burden should 
fall on anyone else. 

A memorial service was held a week 
after her death in the Church of the Re- 
deemer. She herself had selected the mu- 
sic and the readings for this service, and 
it was buoyant, affirmative in spirit. "Let 
there be no sadness of farewell when I 
put out to sea.” 


Heres M. WALKER 


Education and Anthropology. Edited 
and with a foreword by George D. 
Spindler, Stanford, California, Stan- 


ford University Press, 1955. xviii + 
PP. $5.50. 


_ This volume is a new addition to the 
literature of what has been aptly termed 
3n age of symposiums.” It marks a signi- 
ficant step forward in the rapprochement 
between education and anthropology, a 
field in which the writer has been actively 
Interested for many years. It represents the 
first Concerted attempt to collate and pre- 
Sent ideas and problems arising in anthro- 
pology with reference to education, and 


in education with reference to anthro- 
pology. 
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The Prepared papers were "frankly ex- 
ploratory” in purpose, seeking to implement 
new types of research into the relationship 
between education and cultural dynamics. 
Consequently, they emphasize the im- 
portance of an understanding of anthropo- 
logical data and methods as a problem- 
solving device, rather than as a subject to 
be studied per se, 

Since what was sought was specifically 
an understanding of the potential contribu- 
tions of anthropology to education, all but 
two of the papers were presented by an- 
thropologists, However, the discussants 
Tepresented the educators’ point of view 
quite adequately, and I believe that it was 
here that the groundwork was laid for the 
possible expansion and development of fu- 
ture research. 

The topics ranged from a discussion of 
“Contrasts Between Prepubertal and Post- 
Pubertal Education,” to “Models for the 
Analysis of the Educative Process in Amer- 
ican Communities” and “The School in 


the Context of the Community,” as pre- 
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sented by anthropologists, to an excellent 
analysis of “The Meeting of Educational 
and Anthropological Theory,” by Theo- 
dore Brameld, which explicitly stressed the 
importance of an understanding of the 
concept of culture, and a realization of the 
importance of the study of values in culture 
to both fields. 

Insights were given into the study of 
the school as a quasi-autonomous subcul- 
ture as an aid to the better understanding 
of educational process. The presentation of 
anthropological data on the role of the 
stranger as educator in primitive societies 
led into a discussion of the role of educa- 
tional personnel in our own culture, and 
their status in the social organization of 
the school. 

Following the lead provided by Professor 
James Quillen, the school was discussed as 
a cultural institution specifically geared to 
the development of desirable social change. 
The school itself is an acculturational situ- 
ation wherein there is continual contact 
with new and at times insistent forces, a 
fact which often engenders conflicts be- 
tween the goals and values set up by the 
school community and those stressed in 
family and extra-school life. Leadership at- 
titudes, gangs, and adolescent problems are 
a few of the areas in which these conflicts 
present themselves most forcibly in mod- 
ern life. i 

In discussing the necessity for interdisci- 
plinary communication and understanding, 
Margaret Mead and Solon T. Kimball 
stressed the lack of educational background 
and depth among many anthropologists. 
Educators like Dr. Bush, however, took ex- 
ception to this form of self-depreciation, 
feeling that anthropologists must have “very 
many important insights about the educa- 
tive process.” 
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It would seem, therefore, that anthropolo- 
gists and educators have much to learn from 
each other, and that they must broaden 
their own concepts and points of view so 
as to embrace more fully the wider ramifi- 
cations of both fields. The educator must 
learn the true importance of education in 
its cultural context. The anthropologist 
must learn to analyze his empirical data 
more fully with respect to educational 
process. 

It would be significant here to mention a 
few of the basic points which emerged from 
this conference: 


1. In the fields of education and anthro- 
pology, there is vital need for a conceptual 
terminology which will be mutually com- 
prehensible. f 

2. The optimum communication may be 
reached between members of the two dis- 
ciplines who are interdisciplinary in their 
approach, especially those who are well- 
versed in psychology and personality 
theory. 

3. In order to understand fully the role 
of the teacher and school administrator in 
our complex society, it would be well to 
make some cross-cultural comparisons in 
the light of anthropological data and orien- 
tations, 

4. There is need for an understanding of 
the anthropological concept of cultural dy- 
namics as it may be applied to the educa- 
tive process. 

5. The American culture itself needs ex- 
ploration and study utilizing the natural 
history approach of anthropology if we are 
to arrive at a fuller understanding of the 
way in which education in our culture re- 
flects its basic goals and values. 

Perhaps from the lines of research sug- 
gested by the participants in this symposium 
there will emerge a more significant under- 
standing and a fuller application of the 
principles and methods of both education 
and anthropology. 

ANNETTE ROSENSTIEL 
New York University 


Academic Freedom in Our Time, by 
Robert M. Maclver. New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1955. vii + 
329 pp. $4.00. 


This plea for academic freedom is set in 
a good account of the climate of American 
opinion and its importance. It gives a valu- 
able and shocking story of interference 
with academic freedom in the United States 
within the last two decades. 

Professor Maclver describes well the or- 
ganization of institutions of higher learn- 
ing in this country and makes a good case 
for faculty control of the content and 
method of instruction and the determina- 
tion of the qualifications of instructors. He 
also makes clear the dangers to academic 
freedom from legislative investigations and 
meddling boards of trustees. ; 

For this reviewer, however, the book 15 
marred by several distortions. Interference 
With academic freedom is treated as though 
it occurred only when anti-Communist 
snooped about and tried to get rid of Com- 
munists, Certainly the problem of integra- 
tion and the pressures of religious funda- 
mentalists have also had a bearing on aca 
demic freedom. Except for a footnote on 
an entirely different matter, the Tennessee 
legislation which resulted in the famous 
Scopes trial is ignored. 

For the most part, but not entirely COP- 
sistently, a distinction is made between Com 
munist schoolteachers and Communist Un 
versity teachers on the ground that 7? 
universities there is no compulsory EHE à 
ance. Certainly this distinction is a fair 00°» 
but it should have been consistently ma 
tained if at all. That the problem af le 
mentary and secondary schools is not ed 
garded as of much importance is indicate 
by the fact that the situation in the schools 
is tossed off with a reference to Howard K- 
Beale’s Are American Teachers Fae 
good book, but as it was published ia. um 
Scarcely a timely reference. d the 

There is a tendency, too, to regar a 
relationship of teacher and student 35 
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purely intellectual one. We all know that 
words have only a secondary influence on 
attitude. The idea that Communist teach- 
ers could be dismissed only if they injected 
Communist propaganda into their teaching 
or relationships with their students mini- 
mizes the importance of person-to-person 
relationships. Furthermore, it might be 
pointed out that just as great if not greater 
danger could develop from inquiries aimed 
at discovering whether a teacher was in- 
jecting Communist propaganda into his 
teaching or relationships with students as 
from any of the other investigations to 
which Professor Maclver takes exception. 
In fact, it might be argued that an investi- 
gation to determine outside Communist 
activities as a basis for dismissal would be 
better for an institution than an investiga- 
tion in which students would be asked to 
report on their instructors. 

The argument that one should not shelter 
students from exposure to Communist 
ideas is an unworthy one for the reténtion 
of Communist teachers. The question is not 
whether students should or should not be 
exposed to Communist ideas. The New 
York Board of Regents and many other 
People, including Vice President Nixon, 
former chairman of the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee of the House of Repre- 
Sentatives, have urged that students should 
be exposed to Communist ideas so that they 
would know the dangers of Communism. 
This is quite a different matter from en- 
dorsing Communist teaching. 

The crux of the book is that Professor 
Maclver seems to believe that even though 
in many respects Communist teachers are 
not free, nevertheless investigations and 
purges are worse than Communist teachers 
and therefore it is better to leave these 
teachers alone unless, as stated above, they 
are found actually to engage in Communist 
propaganda. To anybody who has followed 
the Communist theory and practice; to any- 
body who has met Communists at work 
trying to take over an organization or de- 
stroy it, Professor Maclver's conclusions 
are amazing in their innocence. 


It might be reasonable to argue that a 
Communist should be permitted to teach if 
he declared openly his Communism. But 
Professor Maclver believes that no teacher 
should gratuitously deliver his views on re- 
ligion, politics, or anything else except as 
"based on evidence." Most people express 
their views and biases dozens of times a 
day without intending to propagate their 
faith. Therefore, it would be a good thing 
for students to know the faith and the 
political allegiance of all their teachers the 
better to appraise them. Of course we have 
now rather foolishly driven the Communists 
and their fellow travelers underground. 
This makes the real difficulty in the prob- 
lem. Otherwise it would be possible to say, 
"Declare yourself and everybody will know 
where you stand and be able to make a 
properly weighted judgment on what you 
say." 

It seems to this reviewer to be muddy 
thinking to consider only action against 
Communists to be an interference with 
academic freedom and to ignore the general 
Communist practices as interference with 
academic freedom. It is also hard to see 
why the author should be critical of mem- 
bers of universities who contribute to the 
Educational Reviewer and the National 
Council for American Education but ignore 
their contributions to the Daily Worker 
and the New Masses. 

It is surprising to find no mention, even 
in the bibliography, of Gabriel Almond’s 
careful study of The Appeals of Commu- 
nism. A reading of that book should dis- 
perse any lingering doubts as to the free- 
dom of the power-oriented Communist to 
seek the truth and defend it. 

James MARSHALL 
New York City 


The Bearings of Recent Advances in 
Psychology on Educational Problems, 
University of London Institute of Edu- 
cation (Studies in Education, No. 7). 
London, Evans Brothers Limited, 1955. 
vili + 215 pp. 98 cents. Paperbound. 
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The lines of communication between psy- 
chologists and educationists are notably sus- 
ceptible to power failure. Often, the two 
groups also appear to be operating on dif- 
ferent frequencies. In an effort to ensure 
transmission, some psychologists have 
adopted the lamentable practice of reduc- 
ing the substantive content of their message 
to the level of platitude. Not so the British 
psychologists whose published lectures com- 

rise the volume reviewed here. Originally 
delivered before audiences of British teach- 
ers, this brilliant series of lectures presents 
the content of contemporary psychology 
with a degree of lucidity seldom achieved 
since William James’s famous Talks to 
Teachers. 

The titles of the lectures should be 
enough to stir the curiosity of the casual 
reader: Children’s Needs and Interests— 
Contemporary Psychological Theories of 

Motivation; The Child Within the Group— 
The Bearings of Field Theory and Soci- 
ometry on Children's Classroom Behavior; 
Mental Health in the Classroom— The 
"Teacher's Personality and Problems of Chil- 
dren's Adjustment; The Backward Child— 
the Incidence, Causes and Treatment of 
Backwardness; Teaching Methods—Psycho- 
logical Studies of the Curriculum and of 
Classroom Teaching; How Children Learn 
— Contemporary Psychological Theories of 
Learning; The Assessment of Children—Re- 
cent Trends in Mental Measurement and 
Statistical Analysis. The fact that the speak- 
ers include such distinguished psychologists 
as C. E. Fleming, P. E. Vernon, and W. D. 
Wall ensures an authoritative treatment of 
the topics. 

It is significant perhaps that the lecture 
which in size, at least, exceeds all others is 
devoted to discussion of mental health in 
the classroom. The complexity of this topic, 
within which lie the nuclei of many cur- 
rent controversies, justifies its extended treat- 
ment. The lecturer, Ben S. Morris, Director 
of the National Foundation for Educational 
Research in England and Wales, gives far 
more than a neutral summary of experi- 
mental results. He strides with confidence 


into areas where few psychologists dare to 
tread. Drawing heavily upon the work of 
Erikson in this country and that of Anna 
Freud and Bion in England, he respects the 
complexity of such issues as the balance be- 
tween order and freedom in the classroom 
without failing to make his position clear. 
Mr. Morris’ suggestion that the “oblique 
approach through literature” might yield 
deeper insights into the central concepts of 
dynamic psychology than would a more 
direct approach through many formal text- 
books will surely sound heretical to some 
textbook writers. Their cries of indignation 
are bound to be overwhelmed by the ap- 
plause of Humanists. Although the sug- 
gestion is not a new one, it needs to be made 
by more psychologists. 

The stereotyped relationship between 
scholarship and pedantry is notably absent 
in this volume. Indeed, scholarship seems 
to be happily combined with lucidity and 
style. This union is well illustrated in the 
address by Rex Knight on the topic of 
children’s interests and needs. Mr. Knight 
accomplishes an onerous task. In twenty- 
three pages he discusses five theories of mo- 
tivation, ranging from the work of Mc 
Dougall to that of Hebb. The reader who 
does not have an extensive background In 
Psychology should find Knights lecture 
stimulating. 

It would be pleasing to report that all of 
the Papers in this volume are of equ? 
quality. As the reader might expect, this 15 
not the case. Doubtless the fact that they 
were first presented orally placed some 
limits upon their depth and ‘breadth. Conse- 
quently, this reviewer frequently wishec 
that the authors had treated in more det! 
some of the research studies which Sere 
mentioned in passing. This was especially 
true of some of the European studies, the 
reports of which are not easily accessible t° 
American readers. Miss Fleming's address 15 
particularly disturbing in this regard. Al- 
though her published lecture is accompanie : 
by a list of suggested readings, she casually 
mentions a number of European researc 
papers without giving adequate biblio- 
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graphic data. Despite this fault, the volume 
remains a rich source of references to Eng- 
lish research. j 
In the Foreword to the lectures G. B. 
Jeffery states, "It must be difficult for any 
teacher or educational administrator to 
avoid some knowledge of psychology, but 
unless he is a specialist in educational psy- 
chology he must find it difficult to keep 
pace with the rapid advance in this field of 
science” (p. vii). The busy American edu- 
cator could hardly disagree with this state- 
ment. He should welcome, then, this at- 
tempt by British psychologists to keep him 
informed of recent developments. 
Paip W. Jackson 
University of Chicago 


Ruth Kotinsky and Helen L. Witmer, 
editors, Community Programs for 
Meitat Health. Cambridge, Harvard 
University Press, 1955. $5.00. 

The title of this book is misleading, for 
this collection of papers goes far bevond 
the merely descriptive, Viewed as a whole, 
it highlights the status of and the problems 
and issues inherent in community programs 
of mental health. l 

The six c 


's that comprise the main 
part of the book fall into three categories: 
theory, practice, and evaluation. The first 
two sections point up effectively the need 
for clarification of aims and purposes in 
the mental health field, while the third 
offers suggestions for evaluative methods 
that might aid such a process of clarifica- 
tion. 

Sol W, Ginsburg in the article that forms 
the theoretical part of this volume, clearly 
Outlines the problems—“inadequate defini- 
tions of mental health,” "insufficient knowl- 
*dge of causation” of mental illness, lack 
of effective evaluative methods, conflicting 
views on the best training for mental health 
Workers—that face people working in the 
field of mental health. These same problems 
are recurring themes throughout the book. 
Dr, Ginsburg’s article furnishes the back- 


drop against which various community and 
school programs of mental health are de- 
scribed. 

No better picture of the differences in 
attitudes toward and the points of at- 
tack upon mental illness and its causes and 
treatment can be found than in the materials 
that make up Part H of this book. Pre- 
sented in reportorial fashion, this section 
shows the lack of unity among the ap- 
proaches to mental health. All of the nine 
community programs, for example, have 
different aims and different implementa- 
tion, In one program, workers concentrate 
upon supplying information to parent 
groups; in another, upon counseling with 
disturbed individuals; and in still another, 
upon research activities. Each program dif- 
fers fundamentally from every other one, 
and its focus and activity apparently de- 
pend almost entirely upon the point of view 
of its particular director. Agreement appears 
onlv in the cries for greater public support 
and increased financial aid. The authors of 
this descriptive section point up effectively 
the need for coordination in the planning 
and establishment of mental health pro- 
grams. 

The two articles in the third section 
(evaluation) are perhaps the most interest- 
ing and constructive in this volume. In- 
evitably, most writers on mental health 
agree, as Louisa Howe points out, that 
"there is need for research, and for re- 
search personnel, research time, and re- 
search funds. . . . Methods should be ap- 
praised, causes should be sought, effects 
should be measured, a fuller understanding 
should be gained—but of what, and how?" 
Louisa Howe and Marie Jahoda, the authors 
of the articles on evaluation, do not furnish 
easy answers to the difficult questions of 
"what" and “how,” but they do clarify 
some of the difficulties in research pro- 
cedure. They stress particularly the rela- 
tionship among various objectives and the 
methods by which movement toward these 
sometimes dissimilar objectives can be made. 
Dr. Howe's article concentrates upon an- 
alvzing the difficulties in. various research 
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approaches, and Dr. Jahoda's examines 
“what is known and what should be known 
about the impact of community inflences 
on the mental health of the individual." To- 
gether, the articles constitute an interesting 
and searching analysis of research needs 
and problems in mental health. The appen- 
dix amplifies this material with a brief ac- 
count of practical problems in the use of 
sample surveys. 

The book has two basic weaknesses. First, 

the impact of the materials is somewhat nul- 
lified because the information about prac- 
tices was collected in 1950 and 1951. Al- 
though practices may not have changed 
materially since that time, one is left with 
the feeling that the programs described are 
not quite current. Second, there seems to 
be no real central theme that coordinates 
this collection of articles. Each contributor 
stresses mental health but, at best, this term 
is, as each author emphasizes, vague and 
elusive. The result is that each article seems 
to dwell almost unduly upon the somewhat 
chaotic nature of the present picture of 
mental health activities and to accent cur- 
rent weaknesses, not strengths, 

The reader who approaches this book 
hoping to find ways and means of organiz- 
ing community health programs will be 
sorely disappointed. The time he spends in 
reading the book, however, will be well 
spent. It is one of the best and most com- 
plete analyses of current problems in mental 
health that has appeared, The reader may 
regret only that the authors could not have 
been more constructive in their suggestions, 

Bevertey Worr 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Training Curriculum Leaders for Coop- 
erative Research, by A. Harry Passow, 
Matthew B. Miles, Stephen M. Corey, 
and Dale C. Draper. New York, Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1955. 158 pp. 
$1.35. 
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This pamphlet is an account of ten train- 
ing conferences of twenty public school 
people and staff members of the Horace 
Mann—Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation. The two-day conferences, called 
"Continuing Curriculum Research Confer- 
ences," held at monthly intervals, were de- 
signed by the Institute as a method of 
increasing competence in cooperative CUr- 
riculum research. Chapters I and II present 
the authors’ beliefs about cooperative cur- 
riculum research and conference conditions, 
Chapters III through VII describe the con- 
ferences, and Chapters VIII and IX deal 
with conference outcomes. 

Persons interested in conference proce- 
dure will find the publication helpful in 38 
detailed descriptions of the varied proce 
dures used in this program. One conference 
is summarized from beginning to end, wit 
an analysis of the time devoted to Cae 
type of activity. The various conference 
activities, the work by teams from schoo 
systems, the records of attendance, partic!” 
pation, and time schedules, and the methods 
of obtaining evidence for planning 2? 
evaluation are fully reported. 

The eight training needs identified 35 3 
basis for conference activities were as 107 
lows: building cooperatively the eae 
agenda or work; providing chairmanship 107. 
the group; dealing with "hidden agen? 
(non-verbalized feelings which Ne 
work on a task); developing sensitivity" 
reactions of other group members; bringing 
absent or new members up to date; m 
ing techniques for getting and analyzing 
data; analyzing back-home problems nie 
constructing plans to solve these ue - 
and conceptualizing, integrating an wi 
forcing learnings from the training pn 
ences. Chapter IV, a particularly ped 
chapter, describes critically the wp 
activities planned to meet each of t 
needs. 


. : ining 
The great need which exists for tra 


; ; may 
leadership in cooperative researc? jor 
a 
cause some readers to hope for that ? 
comprehensive program of training 


series of two-day conferences. B 
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lum workers interested in detailed treat- 
ment of alternative approaches in training 
programs will find here excellent material 
on one approach. 

This reviewer was particularly impressed 
by the various roles staff members played 
and by the variety of techniques used in 
evaluation of the conferences, singly and as 
a series. The Appendix reproduces seven 
evaluation instruments, several of which 
may be suggestive to other conference plan- 
ners: three post-meeting evaluation forms, 
one post-meeting inventory of reactions to 
Statements about evaluation procedures, one 
interview schedule, a “Change Index" (to 
changes in attitudes, feelings, ideas, and be- 
liefs; ways of behaving; skills; techniques), 
anda checklist on "Factors Affecting CCRC 
Behavior." A summary of statistical findings 
from the last two items is also included in 
the Appendix. 

"S the Staff learned about Training" 
WO ru be particularly illumi- 
cies = her groups interested in this 
the gaps ne eser 1S impressed by 
sealliteetone t FIG nature of staff 
pant Keneit by the absence of extrava- 
WP ird m or claims as to the effi- 
is ^ pplication of specific procedures. 
Gr is EE ia that planners of 
Mises Poss iia a in general, as well as of 
Seh ari y or Coopers’ curriculum 
; consult this report for its thor- 
oughgoing account of a promising approach 
In training programs. 
WirtiAM M. ALEXANDER 
University of Miami (Florida) 


Tbe Basic College of Micbigan State, 
edited by "Thomas H. Hamilton and 
Edward Blackman. East Lansing, The 
Michigan State College Press, 1955. ix 
+ 127 pp. $2.75. 

This short volume has a lot to say. Ac- 
cording to one of the editors, its purpose 
ls to indicate briefly “the rationale of the 
Basic College of Michigan State College, 
the objectives of the courses which make 
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up this program in general education, and 
the ways in which the achievement of the 
objectives is attempted.” At a time when 
attention is being drawn both to the need 
for more effective general education and to 
mounting college enrollments, this book is 
especially pertinent. 

In his brief foreword, President John A. 
Hannah terms Michigan State College 
(which has become Michigan State Uni- 
versity since publication of this volume) the 
first of the land grant colleges. He indi- 
cates that the original Morrill Act provided 
for “practical education,” but also aimed 
“to promote the liberal and practical edu- 
cation of the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions in life.” Thus the 
organization of the Basic College unit 
within Michigan State College in 1944 was 
a logical step forward toward requiring all 
students to experience the broadening and 
liberalizing effects of at least one course 
each in communication skills, natural sci- 
ence, social science, and the humanities. 

But these courses were not to be merely 
old-line introductory or survey courses op- 
erated by the departments concerned. 
Rather, each student (during his freshman 
and sophomore years) was to spend approxi- 
mately half his time in "integrated, basic 
courses" in the areas mentioned. The other 
half would be spent in introductory, ex- 
ploratory, and elective courses taught by 
the specialized colleges of MSC. 

While somewhat comparable programs 
have been started elsewhere both before 
and since 1944, the MSC Bssic College ap- 
pears to be notable in its size (over 8,000 
students in the fall of 1954), and in the 
heterogeneity of its student population. It 
becomes apparent from this report that, as 
in various other institutions, many Michi- 
gan State students do not complete a four- 
year—or sometimes even a two-year—pro- 
gram. Others arrive on campus with an im- 
mediate desire to enter one of the several 
specialized colleges. Still others enroll with 
little knowledge of future plans. For those 
with definite career plans, a logical arrange- 
ment involves joint affiliation both with the 
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Basic College and with the school in which 
specialization will take place. For the 
others, the Basic College serves as an ex- 
ploratory area in which an individual may 
help find himself through counseling, eval- 
uation, and other services. 

Concerning teaching staff—the heart of 
any education endeavor—the Basic College 
approach is almost unique. Instead of hav- 
ing representatives from the various depart- 
ments staff the general education courses, 
the Basic College now has its own separate 
faculty. The original plan of sharing about 
half of its teachers with other parts of MSC 
is now almost completely abandoned. 
"Duality of responsibility, double commit- 
tee work, divided attention, and the fact 
that the demands of Basic College teaching 
proved to be such that in most cases they 
were incompatible with other duties are the 
reasons for this development," according to 
Dean Thomas Hamilton of the College, one 
of the editors. (p. 20) 

In faculty selection, attention is paid to 
intelligence, wide Tange of interests, 
"breadth of outlook [which] will welcome 
the opportunity to cross traditional aca- 


structional work at ha 
graduate assistants, nor is class size 
Average class size, it is reported, ranges from 
46 (Social Science) to 13 (Improvement 
Services, which are essentially remedial). 

Examinations in the Basic College, one 
finds, center in a Board of Examiners, Ini- 
tially, all students took a comprehensive 
exam on each basic course at the end of the 
third term of the course. (MSC is on a 
quarter svstem, with each major course 
running for three quarters.) While course 
instructors reviewed the exams, the actual 
construction, administering, and assigning 
of marks—which were the final ones for 
the course—were in the hands of the Board, 
A modification of this procedure now js 
based 50 per cent on the instructor’s grade 
and so per cent on the examination at the 
end of eacb term. 


gigantic. 


Since this volume is almost entirely de- 
Scriptive, one's critical reaction to. 1E 15 
actually reaction to the program delineated. 
Concerning the central examining board 
mentioned above, there is room for both 
praise and doubt. Harried instructors 
pressed for time to make up truly effective 
exams might welcome such a plan. So 
would those annoyed by what appear to be 
student “apple-polishing” techniques. On 
the other hand, there may also be faculty 
members who would not be sure that all 
they are attempting to teach can be meas- 
ured in short-answer tests administered by 
a central agency, 

One is impressed by the fact that areas 
for further research and development are 
alluded to frequently, Paul L. Dressel, hcad 
of the Board of Examiners, identifies several 
unsolved problems: (1) What should 4 
grade signify? (2) Should acceleration be 
encouraged, and if so, should credit be 
given for knowledge a student demonstrates 
even if he hasn’t taken a course in it? (3) 
What will a current study indicate about 
student reaction to the Basic College? and 
(4) How can thinking skills be develope 
and measured? To these Dean Hamilton 
adds (5) Concern for maximum stimulation 
for the very able, and (6) More effective 
utilization of the total environment of the 
student—cultural events, dormitory life, 


ca- 
and other areas—as part of general edu 
tion. 


While The Basic College of Michigan 
State is quite naturally a volume reporting 
with pride the various accomplishments Re 
this seemingly thriving organization, f 
authors’ ability to indicate areas for -— 
improvement js heartening. One can ph 
forward with interest to the results ut vá 
ture research and other activity. It is aP- 
propriate that the Centennial theme re 
Michigan State makes effective use of Lin 
coln’s words: “Tt is for us the living - oe 
to be dedicated here to the unfinishe 
work... .” 

E. K. FnaETWELL . 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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To tbe Editor 
"TEAcHERS CoLLEGE Recorp 


Reconstructionism as an educational phi- 
losophy is so much in process of formula- 
tion that I hope others besides myself have 
been stimulated by the two discussions of it 
that appeared in your January, 1956, issue. 
Since, quite understandably, I support much 
of the interpretation offered by Professor 
Van Cleve Morris in “The Other-Directed 
Man,” I wish to direct my attention to the 
More critical “Some Questions of Social Re- 
constructionism,” by Professor James E. 
McClellan. 

First, the term “social reconstructionism” 
that he uses throughout is inaccurate if Dr. 
McClellan is talking about my version of 
this philosophic position (and it is obvious 
that he is). I have never used his term at 
any time, for the reason that reconstruction- 
ism, as I view it, is by no means merely a 
social theory. It is also, among other things, 
psychological, economic, political, religious, 
Scientific, and esthetic. The social dimension 
is of great importance, certainly. But I am 
primarily concerned with the reconstruc- 
tion of a multidimensional culture which, 
left unreconstructed, may collapse of its 
own frustrations, conflicts, and obsoles- 
cences. Culture is a great deal more than 
society, as Dr. McClellan, with his concern 
for linguistic precision, should agree. I am 
at a loss to understand by what authority, 
since he is addressing himself chiefly to my 
interpretation, he chooses to amend the op- 
erational term I have chosen to symbolize it. 

Second, I fail to understand the import of 
the first two-thirds of Dr. McClellan’s ar- 
ticle, since the last third has the effect of 
largely if not entirely negating it. In the 
first two-thirds he is saying that such a re- 
constructionist question as “Can the school 
in America be used as an instrument of so- 
cial change?” is of a different logical order 
from such a question as “Should the handle 
of a pruning hook be used as an instrument 
of corporal punishment?” Having proved 
that it is of a different logical order, he 
then proceeds to argue that the former as 


well as the latter question is nevertheless 
meaningful and educationally significant. 
Indeed, he readily admits that such educa- 
tional questions as the former can produce 
“overarching hypotheses” that give "direc- 
tion to empirical research of a more precise 
kind.” But this is, of course, the reconstruc- 
tionist position too, The reconstructionist 
considers all of his convictions about the 
role of education as a creative cultural agent 
to be open to further examination and sub- 
ject to modification or even repudiation: 
any general educational question becomes 
fruitful only as it is crystallized into more 
specific questions that can then be tested in 
the practice of actual schools and communi- 
ties. I have endeavored to illustrate this kind 
of climbing down the “abstraction ladder” 
both by published experiments of my own 
to which I refer Dr. McClellan, and by vari- 
ous designs for educational testing that are 
proposed in such books as my Toward a 
Reconstructed Philosophy of Education. 
Third, the conclusion of Dr. McClellan’s 
article compels me to inquire whether it is 
really an ostensible lack of linguistic pre- 
cision and empirical testability in recon- 
structionist theory that bothers him most, or 
a lack of concern by the teaching profes- 
sion “right now” for the kind of questions 
that the reconstructionist chooses to ask 
and, as far as possible, answer. The two 
kinds of concern are obviously at least as 
different as those about “social change” and 
“pruning hooks.” Surely it is legitimate to 
raise searching questions about the role of 
education, even at a time when most teaeh- 
ers and administrators may not be conspicu- 
ously disturbed by them. As a matter of 
fact, this very lack of disturbance may be 
the best possible reason for raising ‘such 
questions, for investigating the causes of 
complacency, and for attempting to find 
answers by experimental means in specific 
ways. To argue otherwise comes perilously 
near to the hoary view that “whatever is” 
provides the “right” questions to ask. If Dr. 
McClellan regards broad but nonetheless 
urgent questions about the power of educa- 
ton to reconstruct the culture to be merely 
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“tiresome,” and if this attitude is at all typi- 
cal of our younger leaders, one should be 
troubled indeed to imagine what the role of 
the public schools in a time of world tur- 
moil may turn out to be. Fortunately, how- 
ever, as Dr. Morris reveals in his companion 
article, Dr. McClellan's attitude may be far 
from typical. 
THEODORE BRAMELD 
Visiting Professor, University of 
Puerto Rico. 


REPLY TO PROFESSOR BRAMELD 


Professor Brameld's response to my ar- 
ticle is quite gratifying, for it indicates that 
at least one person understood the main 
ideas 1 was trying to communicate. Since I 
was writing in a relatively little used mode 
of speech, this fact of communication is es- 
pecially encouraging. 

To his first objection, I readily accede. 
My apologies. Please substitute “Some So- 
cial Questions of Reconstructionism" for the 


original title. His second point is hard for 
me to understand. Why is there any nega- 
tion of the distinction of logical orders of 
questions by the argument that both orders 
are meaningful, albeit in different ways? If 
Professor Brameld's demonstrated sophisti- 
cation in these logical orders were ubiqui- 
tous, the arguments would be superfluous 
but not, so far as I can see, contradictory. 

Professor Brameld's third point intro- 
duces issues that cannot be answered briefly. 
I should like to ask, not rhetorically but sin- 
cerely, "by what authority" can one assert 
that certain big questions concerning educa- 
tion ought to be given attention and others 
ignored? The expression "time of world 
turmoil" is compelling, but it does not imply 
a moral obligation to neglect the really cur- 
rent interests and concerns of teachers and 
administrators in favor of “tiresome” ques- 
tions. Is this merely a matter of attitudinal 
disagreement, or is there some authority tO 
which we can appeal? 

James E. McCLELLAN 
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ALL ASPECTS of curriculum construction 
and improvement, with illustrations from 
elementary, secondary, and college levels. 
Contrasts the experience-centered or prob- 
lem-solving approach with the subject- 


centered approach, drawing on research in 
child and adolescent psychology, learning 
theory, etc. Special attention to the human 
relationships and practical procedures in 
enacting curriculum change. 468 pp. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Edited by HARL R. DOUGLASS—with 27 Contributors 


SECOND EDITION. A survey of current 
curriculum theory and practice which ex- 
amines the historical, psychological, and 
social foundations of the curriculum and 
the principles and techniques of curriculum 


Construction and revision. Stresses progress 
toward elimination of the boundary lines 
between school subjects and the movement 
to enrich, diversify, and expand the learn- 
ing experience. 13 ills., tables; 582 pp. 


THE MODERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


WILLIAM T. GRUHN, University of Connecticut: 
HARL R. DOUGLASS, University of Colonel ma 


SECOND EDITION. Written for students, 
teachers, and administrators, this book 
presents the history, philosophy, and func- 


tions of the junior high school. Describes 
current 


practices, and Suggests improved educational 
programs. Guidance bulletins and programs 
em representative schools are examined, 
Di and contrasting viewpoints are summarized 
administrative — for comparison. Includes latest research. 


11 ills., tables; 421 pp. 


SCHOOL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Edited by HENRY H. LINN, Columbia University—with 15 Contributors 
FIRST COMPLETE survey of all the prin- 
cipal business activities and problems of 
public school business administration. Iden- 
tifies and interrelates basic administrative 
arcas, presents principles of sound admin- 


curriculum and 


istration, and sets forth good practices. Each 
major business responsibility—from office 
management to transportation—is taken up 
in detail with numerous practical sugges- 
tions. 46 ills., tables; 574 pp. 
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